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INTRODUCTORY 


Jakob Ludwig Karl Grimm (1785-1^3) and his younger^ 
brother, Wilhelm Karl Grimm (1786-1859), but especially the 
former, have a secure place'among the greatest and noblest 
scholars of the nineteenth century. They wese closely asso¬ 
ciated with each other thfoughout^ife,^in Hanau, where they 
were born^ at Ma|;kurg*\v’here they studied law^in Cassel, the 
scene rf)f their labours as librarians; in Gottingen, wliere they 
studied and lectured^ during 1829-37; and finally at Berlin, 
where they lived fiom 1840 till*the end of their lives. The 
immense erudition and industry of Jakob bore fruit in his 
great works, mostly prepared in collaboration with his brothei^ 
on German legal antiquitieS, German mythology, Gernuui 
grammar, the history of the German language and allied 
subjects, but ifone of these have made their names so wjdely 
knowl^ as th'e Kinder- und Hausmdrehen, which was pubhehed 
-at Berlin in three volumes between i8ir^ and 1822. The* 
stories in this work were collected psitly from old manu¬ 
scripts and books, but largely from the mouths of GertAan 
peasants, and the collection is of imnSense value to the 
scientific student of folk-lore as well as a perennial source 
of delight to chilc^en everj'where. It has ^ne through nearly 
fifty editions in Germany, and it has appeared in numerous 
editions in evtry foreign language of importance. 

Even in our scientific age it is'tieedless to offer apologies 
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for fairy tales, for their elevating influence on the minds of 
children, and the admirable manner in which they suggest 
the spiritual interpretation of the world are universally recog¬ 
nized jx>th in theory and in practice. It only remains to cdd 
that the stories here given are reprinted without alteration from 
the edition published by C. Baldwin, London, in 1824-26. 



GRIMM’S FAIRY TALES 


HANS IN LUCK 

Hans had served his master seven years, and at last said to 
hinj, “ Maste^ my time is up, I should like to go home and ' 
see my mother; so give me my wages.” And the master said, 

“ You have been a faithful and good servant, so ^our pay shall 
be handsome.” Then’hc gave him*a piece of silver that was 
as big as his head. . • 

Hans took out his^ pocket-handkerchief, put the piece of 
silver Into it, thre^' it over his shoulder, and jogged off home¬ 
wards. As he went lazily on, dragging one foot after another, 
a man caifle ir^sigfft, trotting along^gaily on a capital horse. 

“ Ah!” said Hans aloud, “ what a foe thing it is to ride on 

horseback! there he sits as if he was at home in his chair; 

• * 

he trips against no stones, spares his shoes, and yet gets on 
he hardly knows how.” The horseman heard this, jnd said, 

“ Well, Hanl^hy do you go on foot then?” “ Ah!” said he, 

“ I ha^e this load to cariy'^; to be sure it is silver, but it iJ so 
heavy that I can’t hold u^ my head, and it ^urts my shoulder 
sadly.” “ What do you say to changing?^’ sjaid the horseman; 

“ 1 will give you my hofse, and you shall give me the silveft” 

“ With all my heart,” said Hans: “ but I t?ll you one thing,-- 
you’ll have a weary' tasjt to drag it along.” The horseman got 
off, took the silvei^ helped Hans up, gave him the bridle into 
his hand, and said, “ When you want to go very fast, you 
must smack yqpr lips loud, and cry ‘ Jip 

Hans was delighted as he sat on Ae horse, ana rode merri^ 
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on. After a time he thought he should like to go a little faster, 
so he smacked his lips, and cried “ Jip Away went the 
horse full gallop; and before Hans knew what he was about, 
he was thrown off, and lay in a ditch by the roadside; ^d 
his horse would have run off, if a shepherd who was coming 
by, driving a cow, had not stopped it. Hans soon came to 
himself, and got upon his legs again. He was sadly vexed, and 
said to. the shepherd, “ This riding is no joke when a man 
gets on a beast like this, that stumbles and flings him off as 
if he would break his neck. However, Tm off now once for 
all: I like your cow a great deal better!- one can walk along 
at one’s leisure behmd her, and have milk, butter, and cheese 
every day into the bargain. What would I givj to have such 
a cow!” “ Well,” said the shepherd, “ if you are so fond of 
her, I will change my oi|W for your hqrse.” “ Done!” said 
Hans merrily. The shepnerd juqapeH uJ)on the h®rse and 
away he rod^ * 

Han% drove off his cow quietly, and tlidught his bargain a 
very lucky one. “ If I have only a piece of* bread (ancf I cer¬ 
tainly shall be able to get thft), I can, vdienever I like, eat my 
butter and cheese with it; and when I aifi thysty i can milk 
my cow and drink the milk: what can I wish for more?” 
When he came to an inn, he halted, ate up all his bread, and 
gave away his last penny for a glass of beer: then he drove 
his cow towards his mother’s village; and the heat grew 
greater as noon came on, till at last he,founcfXiimself on a 
witfc heath that would take him more than an hour cross, 
and he began to ]^e so hot and parChed that his tongue clave 
to the roof of his ^o«th. “ I can find a cure for this,” thought 
h^ “ now will I milk my cow and qfiench my thirst;” so he 
tied her to the stump of a tree, and held his leathern cap to 
milk into; but not a drop was to be h^d. , 

While he was trying his luck and managjpg the matter very 
clumsily, the uneasy beast gave him a kick on the head that 
knocked him down, and there he lay a long Ai'iule senseless, 
l^uckily a t>utcner soon caAe by driving a pig in a wheelbarrow. 
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What is the matter with you?” said the butcher as he helped 
him up. Hans told him what had happened, and the butcher 
gave him a flask, saying, “ There, drink and refresh yourself; 
yo«r cow will give you no milk, she is an old beast g(^d for 
nothing but the slaughter-house.” “ Alas, alas!” said Hans, 
“ who would have thought it? If I kill her, what will she be 
good for? I hate cow-beef, it is not tender enough for me. If 
it were a pig now, one could do something with it; it woirid 
at any rate make some sausages.” “ Well,” said the butcher, 
“ to please you I’ll change, and give you the pig for the cow.” 
“ Heaven reward you for your kindness!” said Hans as he 
gave the butcher the cow, and took tly pig off the wheel¬ 
barrow, and •drove it off, holding it by the string that was 
tied to its leg. 

So on he jogged, and all seemej! now to go pght with him; 
he ha<f met with some niisfortunfe, to be sure; but ^je was 
now well^epaid foi^all. The next person he met^svas a counter¬ 
man carrying a fine white goose under his arm. The 'country¬ 
man stopped to ^k what was o’clock; and Hans told him all 
his luck, and how hd had made*so many good bargains. The 
country'man ssid he was going to take tl^e goose to a christen¬ 
ing; “ Feel,” said he, “ how heavy it is, and yet it is only 
eight weeks old. Whoever soasts and eats it may cut plenty 
of fat off it, it has lived so well!” “ You’re right,” said Hans 
as he wejghgiJ it in his hand; “ but my pig is yo trifle.” 
Meantime the coufttrymah began to look grave, and shook 
his head. “ Hark ye,” said he, “ my good friend; you# pig, 
may get you into a scrape; in the village I Just came from, the 
squire has had a pig stolen out of his Sty- I was dread^lly 
afraid, when I saw you, that you had got the squire’s pig; 
it wrill be a bad job if they catch you; the least they’ll do, wrill 
*be to throw you into the horsepond.” 

Poor Hans wa§ sadly frightened. “ G^d man,” cried he, 
“ pray get me out of this scrape; you l^ow this country 
better than I,*take my pig and give me the goose.’’ “ I ought 
to have something Jnto the bargain,” said tlie coimtryman; 
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“ however, I will not bear hard upon you, as you are in 
trouble.” Then he took the string in his hand, and drove oif 
the pig by a side path; while Hans went on the way home¬ 
ward free from care. “ After all,” thought he, “ I have Jhe 
best of the bargain: first there will be a capital roast, then 
the fat will find me in goose-grease for six months; and then 
there are all the beautiful white feathers; 1 will put them into 
niy pillow, and then I am sure 1 shall sleep soundly without 
rocking. How happy my mother will be!” 

As he came to the last village, he saw a scissor-grinder, with 
his wheel, working away, and singing: 

. “ O’er hill and o’er dale so happy I roam. 

Work light and live well, all the world is'my home; • 
Who so blythe, so merry as I?” 

.. It , • 

Hans stood looking for a while, and at last said, “ Ymi must 
bj well off, rqgster grilider, you seem so happy at your work.” 
“ Yes,”« said the other, “ mine is a gp/citn trade; a good 
grinder never puts his hand in his pocket without finding 
money in it:—^but where did you get that beautiful goose?” 
“ I did not buy it, but changed a pig for'it.”, “ /ind where 
did you get the pig?” “ I gave a cow for it.” “ And the cow?” 
“ I gave a horse for it.” “ And^lhe horse?” “ I gave a piece 
of silver as big as my head for that.” “ And the silver?” 
” Oh! I jvorked hard for that seven long years.” “ You have 
thritien well in the world hitherto^” said^the grinder; ” now 
if 3^u could find money in your pocket whenever y6u put 
your hand into it, I'our fortune wouM be made.” “ Very true: 
but how is that to be managed?” “ You must turn grinder 
liki me,” said the other; “ you only Vant a grindstone; the 
rest will come of itself. Here is one that is a little the worse 
for wear: I would not ask more than ^le value of your goosq 
for it;—will you b«y?” “ How can you ask^such a question?” 
replied Hans; “ I should be the happiest man in the world 
if 1 could have nlbney whenever I put my han^ in my pocket; 
what could I %ant more?* there’s the goosel” ” Now,” said 
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the grinder, as he gave him a common rough stone that lay 
by his side, “ this is a most capital stone; do but manage it 
cleverly, and you can make an old nail cut with it.” 

^ans took the stone and went off with a light heart: his 
eyes sparkled for joy, and he said to himself, *' 1 must have 
been bom in a lucky hour; ever3rthing that I want or wish 
for comes to me of itself.” 

Meantime he began to be tired, for he had been travelling 
ever since daybreak; he was hungry, too, for he had given 
away his last penny in his joy at getting the cow. At last he 
could go no further, and the stone tired him terribly; he 
dragged himself to the side of a pond,that he might drink 
sopie water, ^d rest awhile; so he laid the stone carefully by’ 
his side on the bank: but as he stooped down to drink, he 
forgot it, pushed it a little, and d^'n it went plump into the 
pond. ^ For a while he watched it sinking in the deep clear 
water, then sprang up for joy, and agiAn fell upon his kneps, 
and thanked heaven ^ith tears in his eyes for its kirdness in 
taking away his lonly plague, the ugly heavy stone. “ How 
happy am I!” cried Jie: “ no naortal was ever so lucky as I 
am.” 7 %n vp Ife got with a light and merry heart, and 
walked on free from all his troubles, till he reached his 
mother’s house. 


THE TRAVELLING MUSICIANS 

OR, THE WAITS OF BHEl.iEN 
«# 

An honest farmer had once an ass thav had been a faithful 
^servant to him a great many years, but was now growing old 
and every day i^ore and more unfit for«work. His master 
therefore was tired of keeping him and began to think of 
putting an en^ to him; but the ass, who Si^tw that some mis> 
chief was in the wind, took himstif slyly offl'and began his 
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journey towards Bremen, “ for there,” thought he, “I may 
chance to be chosen town musician.” 

After he had travelled a little way, he spied a dog lying by 
the roadside and panting as if he was tired. “ What makes 
you pant so, my friend?” said the ass. “ Alas!” sjaid the dog, 
“ my master was going to knock me on the head, because 
I am old and weak, and can no longer make myself useful to 
hihi in hunting; so I ran away; but what can I do to earn 
my livelihood?” “ Hark ye!” said the ass, “ I am going to 
Bremen to turn musician: suppose you go with me, and 
try what you can do in the same way?” The dog said he 
was willing, and the^ jogged on together. 

They had not gone far before they saw a cat fitting in ^he 
middle of the road.and making a most rueful face. “ Pray, my 
good lady,” s^d the ass, ‘^^what’s the matter with you? you 
look quite out of spirits!” •“ Ah meJ” said the cat, “ Hbw can 
oqp be in goqfj spirits*when one’s life is in danger? Because 
I am beginning to grow old and had rather lie at my ease by 
the fire than run about the house after the ifiice, my mistress 
laid hold of me, and was going to drown me; and though I 
have been lucky enoi^h Ip get away from fier,J[ do not know 
what I am to live upon.” “ Oh!” said the ass, “ by all means 
go with us to Bremen; you are 9 good night singer, and may 
make your fortune as one of the waits.” The cat was pleased 
vrith the thought, and joined the party. 

Soon afterwards, as they wertf pass^ig b^^* farmyard, 
^thejf saw a cock perched upon a gate, and screaming oift with 
all his might and Inain. “ Bravo!” ^aid the ass; “ upon my 
word you make a famous noise; pray what is all this about?” 
“ ’^hy,” said the cock, ” I was just notv saying that we should 
have fine weather &r our washing-day, and yet my mistress 
and the cook don’t thank me for my ^ains, but threaten t(\ 
cut off my head t6-morrow, and make brqth of me for the 
guests that are coming on Sunday!” “ Heaven forbid!” said 
the ass; “ come ^ 9 ith us. Master Chanticleer; i^will be better, 
at any rate, {Aan staying here to have your head cut off I 
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Besides, who knows? If we take care to sing in tune, we 
may get up some kind of a concert: so come along with us.” 
“ With all my heart,” said the cock: so they all four went on 
joHily together. , ^ 

They could not, however, reach the town the first day; so, 
when night came on, they went into a wood to sleep. The 
ass and the dog laid themselves down under a great tree, and 
the cat climbed into the branches; while the cock, thinking 
that the higher he sat the safer he should be, flew up to the 
very top of the tree, and then, according to his custom, before 
he went to sleep, looked out on all sides of him to see that 
everything was well. In doing this, he saw afar off something 
br^ht and §hining; and calling to his companions said, 
” There must be a house no great way off,, for I see a light.” 
“ If that be the case,” said the “ we had^ better change 
our qiHirters, for our lodging is ilbt the best in the wprld!” 
“ Besides,” added the dog, ” I shoulcf not bejthe worse |pr 
a bone oi two, or h*lijit of meat.” So they walked off together 
towaiUs the spo1» where Chanticleer had seen the light; and 
as they drew near, it became lajger and brighter, till they at 
last camffitos^to f house in which a gang of robbers lived. 

The ass, being the tallest of the company, marched up to 
the window and peeped in. “^Well, Donkey,” said Chanticleer, 
“ what do you see?” ” What do I see?” replied the ass; 
“ why, I see a table spread with all kinds of good tl^ngs, and 
robbers siftilt^ roui^ it making merry.” “ That woulcUbe a 
noble lodging for us,” said the cock. ” Yes,” said the^ass, 
” if we could only get ili:” so they cons'>^lted together how 
they should contrive to get the robbers out; and at last they 
hit upon a plan. The £(!ss placed himself upright on his hiAd- 
legs, with his fore-feet resting against the window; the dog 
ffA upon his back; thereat scrambled up to the dog’s shoulders, 
and the cock flev^up and sat upon the cat’s head. When all 
was ready, a signal was given, and they began their music. 
The ass brayef^, the dog barked, the cat me^ed, and the cock 
screamed; and then they all broke through llie window at 
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once and came tumbling into the room, amongst the broken 
glass, with a most hideous clatterl The robbers, who had 
been not a little frightened by the opening concert, had now 
no dot^bt that some frightful hobgoblin had broken in upon 
them, and scampered away as fast as they could. 

The coast once clear, our travellers soon sat down, and 
dispatched what the robbers had left, writh as much eagerness 
as if they had not expected to eat again for a month. As soon 
as they had satisfied themselves, they put out the lights, and 
each once more sought out a resting-place to his own liking. 
The donkey laid himself dow'n upon a heap of straw’ in the 
yard; the dog stretched himself upon a mat behind the door; 
the cat rolled herself up on the hearth before the warm ashes; 
and the cock perched upon a beam on the top of the house; 
and, as they w;ere all rathe?-^^tired with their journey, they soon 
fell asleep. ' * ' 

, But about gnidnighi, when the robbers saw from afar that 
the lights were out and that all seemed quiet, thej^ began to 
think that they had been in too great a hcrry to run'away; 
and one of them, who was bolder than the rest, went to see 
what was going on. Finding everything st/fl, he riGtched into 
the kitchen, and groped about till he found a match in order 
to light a candle; and then, espying the glittering fiery eyes of 
the cat, he mistook them for live coals, and held tlie match 
to them J:o light it. But the cat, not understanding this joke, 
sprang at his face, and spit, and scratched af^^him. This 
, frigntened him dreadfully, and away he ran to the back-door; 
but there the dogijumped up and Bit him in the leg; and as 
he was crossing ove» the yard the ass kicked him; and the 
co^k, who had been awakened by th 4 noise, crowed with all 
his might. At this the robber ran back as fast as he could to 
his comrades, and told the captain “ Ipw a horrid witch had 
got into the house? and had spit at him ant^ scratched his face 
with her long bony fingers; how a man with a knife in his 
hand had hiddeiF himself behind the door, aq^ stabbed him 
in the leg; hdlv a black ifionster stood in the yard and struck 

(■17) 
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him with a club; and how the devil sat upon the top of the 
house, and cried out, ‘ Throw the rascal up here!’ ” After 
this the robbers never dared to go back to the house; but the 
musiq^ns were so pleased with their quarters, that they 
took up their abode there; and there they are, I dare say, at 
this very day. 


THE GOLDEN BIRD 

A certain king had a beautiful garden, and in the garden 
stood^ a tree which bore golden apples. These apples were 
always counted, and about the tinne when they began to grow 
ripe it was found that every night one of theni was gone. 
I'he king^ecame very angry .at this, £Snd ordered the gardener 
to keep watch all night under the tree. The gard^.ner set his 
eldest son to watch;’ l^it about twelve o’clock he fell a«leep, 
and in the niorningwnothcr of the apples was missing. Then 
the second son was ordered to w^itch; and at midnight he 
too fell asl^fT, aqd Ifi the morning another apple was gone. 
Then the third son ollered to keep watch; but the gardener 
at first would not le. him, for fear some harm should come 
to him: however, at last he consented, and the young man 
laid himself under the tree to watch. As the clock ^struck 
twelve he hea^^i rushing noise in the air, and a bird caqie 
flying thft was of pure gold; and as it was snapping at one (Jf 
the apples with its beak, tfie gardener’s son?jumped up and 
shot an arrow at it. But the arrow did the 'drd no harm; only 
it dropped a golden feathCr from its tail, and'then flew away* 
T'he golden feather was brought to the king in the morning, 
an^l all the council was called together. Every one agreed that 
it was worth more tljpn all the wealth of the kingdom: but the 
king said, “ One feather is of no use to me, I must have the 
whole bird.” ,, * 

Then the gardener’s eldest son set^ut and th6Ught to find 

a (Hi?) 
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the golden bird very easily; and when he had gone but a 
little way, he came to a wood, and by the side of the wood he 
saw a fox sitting; so he took his bow and made ready to shoot 
at it. Then the fox said, “ Do not shoot me, for I will give 
you good counsel; I know what your business is, and that 
you want to find the golden bird. You will reach a village in 
the evening; and when you get there, you will see two inns 

• opposite to each other, one of which is very pleasant and 

beautiful to look at: go not in there, but rest for the night in 
the other, though it may appear to you to be very poor and 
mean.” But the son thought to himself, ” What can such a 
beast as this kno^y about the matter?” So he shot his arrow 
at the fox; but he missed it, and it set up jts tail above its 
back and ran into the wood. Then he went his way, and in 
the evening came to the village where the two inns Avere; 
and in one of these Avtre people singing, and dai.cing, and 
feasting; byt the otiier looked very^ dirty and poor. I should 
be very silly,” said he, “ if I went to^thkt shabby house, and 
left this charming place;” so he Avent into the smart house, 
and ate and drank at his4,ease, and forgot the bird and his 
country too. ' 

Time passed on; and as the eldest son did not come back, 
and no tidings were heard of him, the second son set out, 
and the same thing happened to him. He met the fox, AA’ho 
gave him the same good advice: but AA’hen he came to the 
tv^o inns, his eldest brother Avas standing at ^hoAvindoAV where 
the merrymaking A\’as, and called to him to come iif; and he 
could not Avithsland the temptatifJn, but went in, and forgot 
the golden bird an i his country in the same manner. 

• Time passed ^n again, and the youngest son too wished to 
set out into the ^ide world to seek for the golden bird; but 
his father Avould not listen to it for^a long while, for he ^'as 
very fond of hiason, and was afraid thaj some ill luck might 
happen to him also, and prevent his coming back. However, 
at last it was Jgreed he should go, for he jyould not rest at 
home; and^s he canft to the wood, he met the fox, and 
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heard the same good counsel. But he was thankful to the 
fox, and did not attempt his life as his brothers had done; 
so the fox said, “ Sit upon my tail, and you will travel faster.” 
So ^e sat down, and the fox began to run, and away^they 
went over stock and stone so quick that their hair whistled in 
the wind. 

When they came to the village, the son followed the fox’s 
counsel, and without looking about him went to the shabby 
inn and rested there all night at his ease. In the morning came 
the fox again and met him as he was beginning his journey, 
and said, “ Go straight forward, till you come to a castle, 
before which lie a whole troop of soldiers fast asleep and 
snoring; take no notice of them, but go into the castle and 
pass on and on till you come to a room, where the golden 
bird sits in a wooden cage; clos^ by it stands a beautiful 
golden &ge; but d6 ndt try to take <he bird out of the shabby 
cage and put it into the handsome one, othenyise you will 
repent it.’' • 

Theh the fox stretched out his tail again, and the yotmg 
man sat himself down, and away they went over stock and 
stone till 1 R 13 r l^ir whistled in the wind. 

Before the castle gate all was as the fox had said: so the son 
went in and found the chamber where the golden bird hung 
in a Wooden cage; and below stood the golden cage, and the 
th.ee golden apples that had been lost were lying close by it. 
Then thougk^he to himself, “ It will be a very droll thipg to 
bring Sway such a ^ne bird in this shabby cage;” so*he 
oi)encd the door and took^iold of it and putfit into the golden 
cage. But the bird set up such a loud.scream that all the 
soldiers awoke, and the) took him prisonef and carried hftn 
before the king. The next morning the ’court sat to judge 
lym; and when all was^heard, it sentenced him to die, unless 
he should bring tjje king the golden horsa which could run 
as swiftly as the wind; and if he did this, he was to have 
the golden birc^given him for his own. 

So he set out onee more on hi!«^'iniimev. .stehinir. and in 
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great despair, when on a sudden his good friend the fox met 
him, and said, “ You see now what has happened on account 
of your not listening to my counsel. I will still, however, 
tell j^ou how to find the golden horse, if you will do as I bid 
you. You must go straight on till you come to the castle 
where the horse stands in his stall: by his side will lie the 
groom fast asleep and snoring: take aw'ay the horse quietly, 
but be, sure to put the old leathern saddle upon him, and not 
the golden one that is close by it.” Then the son sat down 
on the fox’s tail, and away they went over stock and stone 
till their hair whistled in the wind. 

All went right, and the groom lay snoring with his hand 
upon the golden saddle. But when the son looked at the 
horse, he thought it a great pity to put the leathern saddle 
upon it. “ I will give h^m the good one,” said he; “ I am 
sure^ he deserves it.” Ae he tools up the golden saddle the 
^oom aw'oke and crted out so loud, that all the guards ran 
in andt took him prisoner, and in the rnorning ht was again 
brought before the court to be judged, and was sentenced to 
die. But it was agreed, tljiat, if he could bring thither the 
beautiful princess, he should live, and* have ffcv' bird and 
horse given him for’his own. 

Then he w'ent his way again very sorrowful; but the old 
fox came and said, “ Why did you not listen to me? If you 
had, you w'ould have carried away both the bird and the 
hot;^e; yet will I once more give you couns'^l*.\ Xio straight 
oifi; and in the evening you will arrive St a castle. Aft. twelve 
o’clock at night the princess goes»*u) the bathing-house; go 
up to her and give*her a kiss, and she will let you lead her 
aVay; but take cire you do not suffev her to go and take leave 
of her father and^mother.” Then the fox stretched out his 
tail, and so away they went over stock and stone till theh 
hair whistled aga^. 

As they came to the castle, all was as the fox had said, and 
at twelve o’clock the young man met the princess going to 
the bathf andi gave her %he kiss, and she agreed to run away 
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with him, but begged with many tears that he would let her 
take leave of her father. At first he refused, but she wept 
still more and more, and fell at his feet, till at last he con¬ 
sented; but the moment she came to her father’s hous^, the 
guards awoke and he was taken prisoner again. 

Then he was brought before the king, and the king said, 
“ You shall never have my daughter unless in eight days 
you dig away the hill that stops the view from my window.” 
Now this hill was so big that the whole world could not take 
it away; and when he had worked for seven days, and had 
done very little; the* fox came and said, “ Lie dovra and go 
to sleep; I will work for you.” And in the morning he awoke 
and^ the hill was gone; so he went merrily to the king, and 
told him that now that it was. removed he must give him the 
princess. ^ 

Then^the king was obliged to keep his word, and away 
went the young man and the princess; ^nd the came and 
said to hiiii. “ WeVull have all three, the princess, the^horse, 
and thft bird.” “Ah!” said the young man, “ that would be 
a great thing, but hox^; can you cqptrive it?” 

“ If ydlf l^ill^onJ»y listen,” said the fox, “it can soon be 
done. When you come to the king, and he asks for the beau¬ 
tiful princess, you must say, ‘ He^e she is.’ Then he will 
be very joyful; and you will mount the golden horse that 
they are to give you, and put out your hand to take leave of 
them; but sl^fne hands with the princess last. Then lift,her 
quickly on to the ho^se behind you; clap your spurs to ^lis 
side, and gallop away as fist as you can.” ' 

All went right: then the fox said, “ When you come to the 
castle where the bird is; I will stay with the princess at ftie 
door, and you will ride in and speak to tne king; and when 
Ijje sees that it is the ri|;ht horse, he will bring out the bird; 
but you must sit s|ill, and say that you w'agt to look at it, to 
see whether it is tdie true golden bird; and when you get it 
into your hand^ride away.” 

This, too, happened as the fox said; they carried off the 
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bird, the princess mounted again, and they rode on to a great 
wood. Then the fox came, and said, “ Pray kill me, and cut 
off my head and my feet." But the young man refused to do 
it: sp the fox said, “ I will at any rate give you good coupsel: 
beware of two things; ransom no one from the gallows, and 
sit down by the side of no river.” Then away he went. “ Well,” 
thought the young man, “ it is no hard matter to keep that 
advice.” 

He rode on with the princess, till at last he came to the 
village where he had left his two brothers. And there he 
heard a great noise and uproar; and when he asked what was 
the matter, the people said, “Two men are going to be hanged.” 
As he came nearer, he saw that the two men were his brothers, 
who had turned robbers; so be said, “ Cannot they in any 
way be saved^?” But the people said “ No,” unless he would 
bestpw all his money up«n the r^cali arfd buy thei*'’ liberty. 
Then he di^ not st 4 y to think about the matter, but paid 
what */as asked, and his brothers wer^ given up,’ and went 
on with him towards their home. • * 

And as they came to tlje wood where the fox first met 
them, it w'as so cool and pleasant that tbj two ISfiTthers said, 
“ Let us sit down By the side of the river, and rest awhile, 
to eat and drink.” “ Very well,” said he, and forgot the fox’s 
counsel, and sat dowm on the side of the river; and while he 
suspected nothing, they came behind, and threw him down 
the.banli, and took the princess, the horse, aife/Be bird, and 
wAnt home to the king their master, ailCl said, “ All this have 
we won by our Ixertions.” Thenr there was great rejoicing 
made; but the horse would not eat, the bird would not sing 
aUd the princess •wept. » 

*The youngest ^n fell to the bottom of the river’s bed, 
luckily it was nearly dry, but his bones were almost broken, 
and the bank wa; so steep that he could find no way to get 
out. Then the old fox came once more, and scolded him for 
not following hie advice; otherwise no evil would have be¬ 
fallen him; < Yet,” said he, “ I caimot leave you here, so 
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lay hold of my tail and hold fast.” Then he pulled him out 
of the river, and said to him, as he got upon the bank, “ Your 
brothers have set watch to kill you, if they find you in the 
ki^dom.” So he dressed himself as a poor man, an^ came 
secretly to the king’s court, and W’as scarcely within the door, 
when the horse began to eat, and the bird to sing, and the 
princess left off weeping. He went straight to the king, and 
told him all his brothers’ roguery; and they were seized and 
punished, and he had the princess given to him again; and 
after the king’s death he was heir to his kingdom. 

A long while after, he went to walk one day in the woods 
and the old fox met him, and besought ^him with tears in his 
eyes to kill him, and cut off his head and feet. And at last he 
did so, and in a moment the fox was ch^ged into a man, 
and turned out to be the brothej of the priijcess, who had 
been lest a great many m^ny year#. 


T i?E J'BHERIVIAN AND „ HIS WIFE 

There was once a fisherman w|jo lived with his wife in a 
ditch, close by the sea-side. *1^he fisherman used to go out all 
day long a-fishing; and one day, as he sat on the shore with 
his rod, Iflcldiig at the shining water and watching his,line, 
all on a sudden his^float was dragged away deep undei*the 
sea: and in drawing it up he pulled a gi^at fish out of the 
water. The fish said to him, “ Pray let nie live: I am not a 
real fish; I am an enchanted prince, pul me in the wHter 
again, and let me go.” “ Oh!” said the man, “ you need not 
make so many words about the matter; I wish to have nothing 
to do with a fish ^hat can talk; so swim ayt^ay as soon as you 
please.” Then he put him back into the water, and the fish 
darted straight down to the bottom, and left a long streak of 
blood behind him. ^ 
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When the fisherman went home to his wife in the ditch, he 
told her how he had caught a great fish, and how it had told 
him that it was an enchanted prince, and that on hearing it 
speak Jie had let it go again. “ Did you not ask it for any¬ 
thing?” said the wife. “ No,” said the man; “ what should 
I ask for?” " Ah!” said the wife, " we live very wretchedly 
here in this nasty stinking ditch; do go back, and tell the fish 
we want a little cottage.” 

The fisherman did not much like the business: however, 
he went to the sea, and when he came there the water looked 
all yellow and green. And he stood at the water’s edge, and 
said: 

“ O man of the seal 
Come listen to me, 

^ For Alice my wfe, 

The plague of my lift, ' 

, Hath soLit me to beg a boon of thee!” 

t 


w 

Then the fish came swimming to him, and said, “Well, 
what does she want?” “ Ah!J’ answered.the fisherman, “ my 
wife says that when I had caught you, I offghj tcffiff.’e asked 
you for something before I let you go again; she does not like 
living any longer in the ditch, and wants a little cottage.” 
“ Go home, then,” said the fish; “ she is in the cottage 
already.”^ So the man went home, and saw his wife standing 
at thf door of a cottage. “ Come in, come in.’^Sbfd she; “ is 
not^Hs much better than the ditch?” Anrf there was a p..rlour, 
and a bed-chambA", and a kitchen; 'Sind behind the cottage 
there was a little gar ien with all sorts of flow'ers and fruits^ 
anAa courtyard fidl of ducks and chitkens. “ Ah!” said the 
fislierman, “ how hi^pily we shall live!” “ We will try to do 
so at least,” said his wife. 

Everything weni^ right for a w^eek or twe^ and then Dame 
Alice said, “ Husband, there is not room enough in this 
cottage, the courtyard and garden are a great ^leal too small; 
1 should li\e tA have a lasge stone castle to live in; so go to 
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the fish again, and tell him to give us a castle.” “ Wife, ' said 
the fisherman, “ I don’t like to go to him again, for perhaps 
he will be angry; we ought to be content with the cottage.” 
“ Nyisense!” said the wife; “ he will do it very williogly; 
go along and try.” 

The fisherman went; but his heart was very heavy: and 
♦ 

when he came to the sea it looked blue and gloomy, though 
it w'as quite calm, and he went close to it, and said: 


“ O man of the seal 
Come listen to me, 

For Alice my wife, 

The plague of my life, 

Hath sent me to beg a boon of theel 
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” Welt, what does she ^^«lnt nowt” s^id the fish. “ Ah!” 
said the man ver}' sc^rrowfully, “ my wile wants^to live m^ 
stone castie.” “Goohome, then,” said the fish; “^e is 
standing at the door of it already.” So away went the fisher¬ 
man, and found his wif'; standing l»efore a great castle. “ See,” 
said she, **'i^ot,tllr?s grand?” With that they went into the 
castle together, and found a great many ser\'ants there, and 
tht rooms all richly furnishec^ and full of golden chairs and 
tal ; s; and behind the castle was a garden, and a wood half 
a niile lor i:, full of sheep, and goats, and hares, and de^r; and 
in the courtjvrd were stables and cowhouses. “Well!” said 
the man® “now will w^live contented and ha^py in this beau¬ 
tiful castle for the rest of bur lives.” “ Perhaps we may,” said 
the wife; “ but let us consider and sleep upon it before we 
make up our minds:” so‘they went to bed, ’ * 

’Phe next morning, when Dame Alice awoke, it w'as broad 
delight, and she joggci^ the fisherman with her elbow, and 
said, “ Get up, hu^and, and bestir yourseli; for we must be 
king of all the land.” “ Wife, wife,” said the man, why 
should we wish ^o be king? I will not be kftig.” “ Then I 
will,” said Alice. “ But, wife,” aftswftred tKe fisherman. 
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“ how can you be king? the fish cannot make you a king.” 
“ Husband,” said she, “ say no more about it, but go and 
try; I will be king!” So the man went away, quite sorrowful 
to think that his wife should want to be king. The sea Iqpkcd 
a dark-grey colour, and w’as covered w’ith foam as he cried out: 

“ O man of the sea! 

Come listen to me, 

For Alice my wife, 

The plague of my life, 

Hath sent me to beg a boon of rheel” 

“ Well, w'hat would she have now?” said the fish. “ Alas!” 

t 

said the man, “ my wife wants to be king.” “ Go home,” said 
the fish; “ she is king a!r^eady.” 

Then the fisherman weht home;, and as he came c!oSe to the 
palace, he spw a tr(!^op of soldiers, and heard the sound of 
diuim and trumpets; and when he erftered in, l;e saw his 
wife sitting on a high throne of gold and diamonds, with a 
golden crotvn upon her he^d; and on .each side of her stood 
six beautiful maidens, each a head tal»>:r thffi •?ue other. 
” Well, wife,” said *the fisherman, “ are you king?” “ Yes,” 
said she, “ I am king.” ,And when he had looked at her for 
a long time, he said, ‘‘ Ah, wife! what a fine thing it is to be 
king! now we shall never have anything more to wish for.” 
“ I,don’t know how that may be,” said she; * nfver is a long 
tifne. I am king, ’tis true, but I begi/ to be tired of it, and 
I think I should like to be empdfor.” “ Alas, wife! why 
should you wish to»be emperor?” said the fisherman. “ Hus- 
b!ind,” said she,'“^go to the fish; I say I will be emperor.” 
‘*Ah, wife!” replied the fisherman, “the fish cannot make 
an emperor, and I should not like to ask for such a thing,” 
“ I am king,” saic^Alice, “and you are my sjpve, so go directly!” 
So the fisherman was ob!iged to go; and he muttered as he 
went along, “ T^his will come to no good, i^. is too much to 
ask, the Ihsh tvill be tired at last, and then we shall repent of 
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what we have done.” He soon arrived at the sea, and the 
water was quite black and muddy, and a mighty whirlwind 
blew over it; but he went to the shore, and said: 

“ O man of the sea! 

Come listen to me. 

For Alice my wife, 

The plague of my life. 

Hath sent me to beg a boon of thee!” 

“ What would she have now?” said the fish. “ Ah!” said 
the fisherman, “ she wants to be empe’^or.” “ Go home,” 
sai^ the fish; “ she is emperor already.” 

So he went home again; and as he came near he saw his 
wife sitting on a very^ lofty throne made of solid gold, with a 
great cfown on her head full two yA’ds high, and on each side 
of her stood her guards and attendants in a ; >w, each one 
smaller than the otli^, from the tallest giant down to^U?tle 
dwarf ho bigger than my finger. And before her stood princes, 
and dukes, and earls: and the fisherman went up to her and 
said, “ \Tif3f aiy jOu emperor?” “ Yes,” said she, “ I am 
emperor.” “ Ah!” said the man as he gazed upon her, “ what 
a fine thing it is to be emperor!” “ Husband,” said she, 
“ why should we stay at being emperor? I will be pope 
next.” “ O wife, wife!” said he, “ how can you be pope? 
there is but *ne pope at a time in Christendom.” “Husbajid,” 
said she, “ I will tw ^pe this very day.” “ But,” replied the 
husband, “the fish canndi'make you pope.” ‘What nonsense!” 
said she; “ if he can make an emperor, !ie can make a pope, 
go and try him.” So thfc fisherman went. But when he c^e 
to the shore the wind was raging, and the sea was tossed up 
§nd down like boiling water, and the ships were in the greatest 
distress and danepd upon the waves mos% fearfully; in the 
middle of the sky there was a little blue, but towards the 
south it was all red, as if a dreadful storm \^s rising. At this 
the fisherman was terribly frightened, and trembled, so that 
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his knees knocked together; but he went to the shore and 
said: 

** O man of the sea! 

Come listen to me, 

For Alice my wife, 

The plague of my life, 

Hath sent me to beg a boon of theel” 

“ What does she want now?” said the fish. “ Ah!” said the 
fisherman, “ my wife wants to be pope.” “ Go home,” said 
the fish, “ she is pope already.” 

Then the fisherm-m went home, and found his wife sitting 
on a throne that was two miles high; and she had three great 
crowns on her head, and around stood all the pomp and 
power of the, Church; ayd on each sic^e were two rows of 
bunvug lights, of all sizes^ the greatest as large as the^highest 
and biggest t^wer in^the world, and the least no larger than 
a sihiiR rushlight. “ W'ife,” said the fi^fierman, as '-he looked 
at all this grandeur, “ are you pope?” “ Yes,” said sue, “ I 
am pope.” “ Well, wife,” replied he, “ it is a grand thing to 
be pope; and now you must be content, fo^yqu li95i Bfc nothing 
greater.” “ I will consider of that,” said the wife. Then they 
went to bed: but Darner Alice could not sleep all night for 
thinking what she should be next. At last morning came, and 
the sun^rose. “ Ah!” thought she as she looked at it through 
the jvindow, “ cannot I prevent the sun rising?”*- At this she 
w& very angry, and wakened her husbfind, and said,'^“ Hus¬ 
band, go to the fiih and tell him 1 \\Snt to be lord of the sun 
and moon.” The fisherman was half asleep, but the thought 
frightened him sd much, that he stafted and fell out of bed. 
“ Alas, wife!” saitrhe, “ cannot you be content to be pope?” 
“ No,” said she, “ I am very uneasy,^ and cannot bear to s^ 
the sun and mo(^ rise without my leav^. Go to the fish 
directly.” 

Then the man*went trembling for fear; and,as he was going 
down to ^e shore a dreadful storm arose, so that the trees and 
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the rocks shook; and the heavens became blacky and the 
lightning played, and the thunder rolled; and you might have 
seen in the sea great black waves like mountains with a white 
cro^n of foam upon them; and the fisherman said: ^ 

“ O man of the seal 
Come listen to me, 

For Alice my wife, 

The plague of my life, 

Hath sent me to beg a boon of thee!” 

“ What does she want now?” said the fish. “ Ah!” said he, 
“ she wants to be lord of the sun and moon.” “ Go home,” 
saftl the fish, “ to your ditch again!” And there they live to 
this very day. 


THE TOM-TIT AND THE BEAR 

One sTSHilR^r^dwy, as the wolf and the bear were walking 
together in a wood, they heard a bird singing most delightfully. 

“ Brother,” said the bear, “ what can that bird be that is 
singing so sweetly?” “ Oh!” said the wolf, ” that is his majesty 
tlie king of the birds, we must take care to show him all 
possible respect.” (Now 1 should tell you that this birc^was 
after all no other tha\the tom-tit.) “ If that is the case,” J&id 
the bear, “ I should lik^io see the royal palace; so pray come ' 
along and show it to me.” “ Gently, "ay friend,” said the 
wolf, “ we cannot see ii just yet, we mu^t wait till the qu6en 
comes home.” * 

Soon afterwards the queen came with food in her beak, and 
she and the king ^egan to feed their young ones. “ Now for 
it!” said the bear; and was about to follow them, to see w'hat 
was to be seen, “ Stop a little, master Bruki,” said the wolf, 
** we must wait now till their maje^es are gone again.” So 
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they marked the hole where they had seen the nest, and went 
away. But the bear, being very eager to see the royal palace, 
soon came back again, and, peeping into the nest, saw five 
or si»young birds lying at the bottom of it. “ What nonsense!” 
said Bruin, “ this is not a royal palace: I never saw such a 
filthy place in my life; and you are no royal children, you little 
base-born brats!” As soon as the young tom-tits heard this 
they were very angry, and screamed out, “ We are not base- 
born, you stupid bear! our father and mother are honest 
good sort of people: and depend upon it you shall suffer for 
your insolence!” At this the wolf and the bear grew fright¬ 
ened, and ran away to their dens. But the young tom-tits kept 
cr)'ing and screaming; and when their father and mother 
came home and offered them food, they all said, “ We will 
not touch a bi;'; no, not the leg of a fly, though we should die 
of hvnger, till that rascal B'-uin has been punished foi"calling 
us base-bom-brats.” “ Make yourselves easy, my darlings,” 
saiJ^e old king, “ you may be sure hp shall mee., with his 
deserts.” • 

So he went out and stood before the bear’s den, and cried out 
with a loud voice, “ Bmin the bear! tht'u^hliSf slSamefullv 
insulted our lawful children: we therefore hereby declare 
bloody and cruel war agairst thee and thine, which shall never 
cease until thou hast been punished as thou so richly deservest.” 
Now wten the bear heard this, he called together the ox, the 
ass,4he stag, and all the beasts of the earth, in ord'ir to consult 
ab%ut the means ^f his defence. And tjl^ tom-tit also unlisted 
on his side all the birds of the air, Both great and small, and 
a very large army of hornets, gnats, bees, and flies, and other 
iq^cts. y * 

As the time approached when the war was to begin, the 
tom-tit sent out spies to see who was the commander-in-chief 
of the enemy’s farces; and the gnat, wljo was by far the 
cleverest spy of them all, flew backwards and forwards in the 
wood where the ^enemy’s troops were, and at last hid himself 
under a leaf cm a tree, ofose by which the orders of the day 
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were given out. And the bear, who was standing so near the 
tree that the gnat could hear all he said, called to the fox and 
said, “ Reynard, you are the cleverest of all the beasts; there¬ 
for^ you shall be our general and lead us to battle: bi*t we 
must first agree upon some signal, by which we may know 
what you want us to do.” ” Behold,” said the fox, “ I have 
a fine, long, bushy tail, whieh is very like a plume of red 
feathers, and gives me a very warlike air; now remember, 
when you see me raise up my tail, you may be sure that the 
battle is won, and you have then nothing to do but to rush 
down upon the enemy with all your force. On the other hand, 
if I drop my tail, the day is lost, and yru must run away as 
fas^ as you can.” Now when the gnat had heard all this, she 
flew back to the tom-tit and told him everything that had 
passed. y , , 

At lAigth the day came*when <^lte battle w'as to be fojaght; 
and as soon as it was light, behold! the army o.' beasts came 
rushing ibrward witJn such a fearful sound that thff^Sth 
shook.* And his majesty the tom-tit, with his troops, came 
flying along in warlike array, flapping and fluttering, and 
beating tf\e ^ '..hat it was quite frightful to hear; and both 
armies set themselves in order of battle upon the field. Now 
the tom-tit gave orders to a Jroop gif hornets that at the first 
onset they should march straight towards Captain Reynard, 
and fixing themselves about his tail, should sting him^with all 
their might«*nd main. The hornets did as they were /old: 
and wUci. Reynard ^t the first sting, he^tarted aside ihd 
shook one of his legs, bul still held up his tail with wonderful 
bravery^; at the second sting ^e was forced to drop his*tail 
for a moment; but w'hen the third lioi^et had fixed it^lf, 
he could bear it no longer, but clapped Itis tail between his 
jpgs and scampered away as fast as he could. As soon as the 
beasts saw this, thgy thought of course all w^s lost, and scoured 
across the country in the greatest dismay, leaving the birds 


masters of the £eld. t 

And now the king and queen fle>^ back in t|(^um^ to their 
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children, and said, “ Now, children, eat, drink, and be merry, 
for the victory is ours!” But the young birds said, “ No: not 
till Bruin has humbly begged our pardon for calling us base- 
born,-” So the king flew back to the bear’s den, and cried out, 
” Thou villain bear! come forthwith to my abode, and humbly 
beseech my children to forgive the insult thou hast offered 
them; for, if thou wilt not do this, every bone in thy wretched 
body shall be broken to pieces.” Then the bear was forced 
to crawl out of his den verj' sulkily, and do what the king bade 
him: and after that the young birds sat down together, and 
ate and drank and made merry till midnight. 


-THE TWELVfE DANCING PRINCESSES 

There was a king who had twelve beautiful daughters. I’hey 
slept in twelve beds all in one room; and when they went to 
bed, the doors were shut arxd locked up; but every morning 
their shoes were fouijd to be quite worn tiu^ou^n, as if they 
had been danced in all night; and yet nobody could find out 
how it happened, or wher* they.had been. 

Then the king made it known to all the land, that if any 
person could discover the secret, and firvd out where it was 
that«the princesses danced in the nighty he shoedd have the 
, one he liked bes^^for his wife, and should be king after his 
death; but whoever tried and did not succeed, after three 
days and nights, shcftild^ be put to death. 

^ king’s son soo^ came. He was well entertained, and in 
the evening was ta^en to the chamber next to the one where 
the princesses lay in their tw’elve bedf. There he was to si^ 
and watch where they went to dance; and, iivorder that nothing 
might pass without his hearing it, the door of his chamber 
was left open. Bljt the king’s son soon fell asleep; and when 
he awoke in tjy. momingkhe found that the princesses had all 
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been dancing, for the soles of their shoes were fiill of holes. 
The same thing happened the second and third night; so 
the king ordered his head to be cut off. After him came several 
othefs; but they had all the same luck, and all lost their lives 
in the same manner. 

Now it chanced that an old soldier, who had been wounded 
in battle, and could fight no longer, passed through the country 
where tliis king reigned: and as he was travelling through a 
wood, he met an old woman, who asked him where he was 
going. “ I hardly know where 1 am going, or what I had 
better do,” said the soldier; “ but I think I should like very 
well to find out where it is that the princesses dance, and then 
in fime I might be a king.” “ Well,” said the old dame, 
” that is no very hard task; only take care not to drink any 
of the \jine which pi^^of the princesses will br^ne to you in 
<^he evening; and as soon as she Laves you preteira to bcfast 
asleep.” ^ 

Thcij she gave him«a cloak, and said, “ As soon as you put 
that on you will become invisible, and you will then be able 
to follow the^jneessds wherever^hey go.” When the soldier 
heard all this go9d counsel, he determined to trj' his luck: so 
he w'cnt to the king, and said he was willing to undertake the 
ta'-k. • 


lie was as well received as the others had been, and the 
king ordered fine ro^al robes to be given him; and when the 
evening^caml he w'asJed to the outer chamber. Just as he 
was going to lie dow’^^he eldest of the princesses brougTit 
him a cup of wine; but the soldier threw it all away secretly, 
taking care not to drink^a drop. Theij he laid himself down 
on his bed, and in a little while began td'.snore very loud 9s 
if he was fast asleep. When the twelve princesses heard this 
they laughed heartily; nnd the eldest said, “ This fellow too 
might have done a*wiser thing than lose hi# life in this way!” 
Then they rose up and opened their drawers and boxes, and 
took out all thdr fine clothes, and dressed ^emsel^es at the 
glass, and skipped about as if they w^e eager to^gin dancing. 


(B17) 
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But the youngest said, “ I don’t know how it is, while you 
are so happy I feel very uneasy; I am sure some mischance 
will befall us.” “ You simpleton,” said the eldest, “ you are 
always afraid; have you forgotten how many kings’*sons 
have already watched us in vain? And as for this soldier, even 
if I had not given him his sleeping draught, he would have 
slept soundly enough.” 

When they were all ready, they w’ent and looked at the 

soldier; but he snored on, and did not stir hand or foot: so 

they thought they were quite safe; and the eldest went up 

to her own bed and clapped her hands, and the bed sunk 

into the floor and a .rap-door flew open. The soldier saw them 

going down through the trap-door one after another, the eldest 

leading the way; and thinking he had no time to lose, he 

jumped up, put on the cbak which thjA)ld woman had given 

him, and f«»llowed tbem;^ but in *the middle of the stairs he 

* « 

trod on the gOwn of the youngest princess, and she cried out 
to**^^ sisters, “ All is not right; someone took Kbld of my 
gown.” “ You silly creaturel” said the eldest, “ it is nothing 
but a nail in the wall.” Thrsn down they all went, and at the 
bottom they found fhemseh'es in a most’delightful grove of 
trees; and the leaves were all of silver, and glittered and 
sparkled beautifully. The soldier wished to take away some 
token of the place; so he broke off a little branch, and there 
came a.loud noise from the tree. Then the youngest daughter 
said again, “ I am sure all is not right—did not *jou hear that 
noise? That neyer happened before.3’ But the eldfest said, 
“ It is only our princes, who are shouting for joy at our 
approach.” * 

, Then they camp»to another grove of trees, where all the 
leaves were of gdifd; and afterwards to a third, where the 
leaves were all glittering diamonds. .And the soldier broke^.a 
branch from each; and every time therei was a loud noise, 
which made the youngest sister tremble with fear, but the 
eldest still said,|^t was only the princes, whopwere crying for 
joy. So they '';eut on tilj*they came to a great lake; and at the 
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side of the lake there lay twelve little boats with twelve hand¬ 
some princes in them, who seemed to be waiting there for the 
princesses. 

Ome of the princesses went into each boat, and the soldier 
stepped into the same boat with the youngest. As they were 
rowing over the lake, the prince who was in the boat with the 
youngest princess and the soldier said, “ I do not know why 
it is, but though I am rowing with all my might we do not 
get on so fast as usual, and I am quite tired: the boat seems 
very hea^'y to-day.” “ It is only the heat of the weather,” 
said the princess; “ I feel it very warm too.” 

On the other side of the lake stood a fir.e illuminated castle, 
from which came the merry music of horns and trumpets. 
There they all landed, and went into the castle, and each 
prince danced with 1;is princess; "^nd the soldier, who was 
•.11 the time invisible, danced with^them too; ar^ whemany 
of the princesses had a cup of wine set by her'; he drank it 
all up, so that when she put the cup to her mouth it was fifl^ty. 
At this, too, the youngest sister was terribly frightened, but 
the eldest always siLnced her. •They danced on till three 
o’clock ill the mpihing, and then all th.eir shoes were worn 
out, so that they were obliged to leave off. The princes rowed 
them back again over the lake, (but this time the soldier placed 
h mself in the boat with the eldest princess); and on the 
opposite shore they took leave of each other, the pijncesses 
promising to come again the next night. , 

When they came to\^e stairs, the soldier ,-an on before Ae 
princesses, and laid himself down; and as the twelve sisters 
slowly came up very much tired, they hoard him snoring in 
his bed; so they said, “ Now all is qufte safe;” then they 
imdressed themselves, put away their fine’clothes, pulled off 
their shoes, and went to bed. In the morning the soldier 
said nothing abovt what had happened, but determined to 
see more of this strange adventure, and went again the second 
and third night; and everything happened just as before; 
the princesses danced each time ti’l their clwes were worn 
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to pieces, and then returned home. However, on the third 
night the soldier carried away one of the golden cups as a 
token of where he had been. 

As soon as the time came when he was to declare the secret, 
he was taken before the king with the three branches and the 
golden cup; and the twelve princesses stood listening behind 
the door to hear what he would say. And when the king 
asked -him “ Where do my twelve daughters dance at night?” 
he answered, “ With twelve princes in a castle underground.” 
And then he told the king all that happened, and show'ed him 
the three branches and the golden cup which he had brought 
with him. Then tlie king called for the princesses, and asked 
them whether what the soldier said was true: and when 
they saw that they were discovered, and that it was of no use 
to deny what had happened, they coqilissed it all. And the 
king askecn.the soldier which of'them he would choose for 
his wife; and he answered, “ I am not,very youn^, so I will 
hav^he eldest.” And they were maniied that very day, and 
the soldier was chosen to be the king’s heif. 


ROSE-BUD 

m 

Once upon a time there lived a king and queett who had no 
cRildren; and t^is they lamented ygjpf much. But*one day 
as the queen was walking by the side of the river, a Uttle 
fish lifted its head*out of the water, and said, “ Your wish 
shhll be fulfilled, awd you shall soon have a daughter.” What 
the little fish had Yoretold soon came to pass; and the queen 
had a little girl that was so very beau/iful that the king coukl 
not cease looking on it for joy, and determined to hold a 
great feast. So he invited not only his relations, friends, and 
neighbours, buttalso all the fairies, that they might be kind 
and goo^ to little ^ughter. Now there were thirteen 
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fairies in his kingdom, and he had only twelve golden dishes 
for them to eat out of, so that he was obliged to leave one 
of the fairies without an invitation. The rest came, and after 
the Jeast was over they gave all their best gifts to the little 
princess: one gave her virtue, another beauty, another riches, 
and so on till she had all that was excellent in the world. When 
eleven had done blessing her, the thirteenth, who had not been 
invited, and w'as very angrj' on that account, came in, and 
determined to take her revenge. So she cried out, “ The king’s 
daughter shall in her fifteenth year be wounded by a spindle, 
and fall down dead.” Then the twelfth, who had not yet given 
her gift, came forward and said that the bad wish must be 
fulfilled, but that she could soften it, and that the king’s 
daughter should not die, but fiill asleep for a hundred years. 

But the king hoped to save his dear child from ^he threatened 
evil, and ordered that all tWe spindfes in the kingdom should 
be bought up and destroyed. All the fairies’ gifts were in the 
n.eantime fulfilled; for the princess was so beautiful, and^ell- 
behaved, and amiable, and wise, that everyone who knew her 
loved her. Now it happened that on the very day she was 
fifteen ;yuirs Old ,th'i king and queen wefe not at home, and 
she was left alone in the palace. So she roved about by her- 
seli, and looked at all the rqoms rnd chambers, till at last 
sh -: cann to an old tower, to which there was a narrow stair¬ 
case endir.g^ with a li*tle door. In the door there was s^golden 
key, and u h .n she turned it the door sprang open, and there 
sat an oid lady spinniruj^way veiy- busily. Why, how no'^r, 
good mother,” said the princess, “ what are you doing there?” 
“ Spinning,” said the old lady, and nodded her head. “ How 
prettily that little thing turns round!” sard the princess, dhd 
took the spindle and began to spin. But scarcely had she 
touched it before the prophecy was fulfilled, and she fell down 
lifeless on the ground, , 

However, she was not dead, but had only fallen into a deep 
sleep; and the Ving and the .nueen, who just then came home, 
and all their court, fell asleep too; a; d die h3>n^s slept in the 
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stables, and the dogs in the court, the pigeons on the house¬ 
top, and the flies on the walls. Even the fire on the hearth 
left off blazing, and went to sleep; and the meat that was 
roaC'ting stood still; and the cook, who was at that mopient 
pulling the kitchen-boy by the hair to give him a box on the 
ear for something he had done amiss, let him go, and both 
fell asleep; and so everything stood still, and slept soundly. 

A large hedge of thorns soon grew round the palace, and 
every year it became higher and thicker, till at last the whole 
palace was surrounded and hid, so that not even the roof or 
the chimneys could be seen. But there went a report through 
all the land of the beautiful sleeping Rose-Bud (for so was the 
king’s daughter called); so that from time to time sevy^ral 
kings’ sons came, and tried ,to break through the thicket 
into the palaee. This tjjey could never do; for the thorns 
and- bush^, laid hold of* them its it were with hands, and 
there they scuck fast and died miserably. 

JOter many many years there came king’s soi‘» into that 
land, and an old man told him the stor^ of the thicket of 
thorns, and how a beautifu* palace stord behind it, in which 
was a wondrous prjnccss, called Rose-I?u<i,^sleep with all 
her court. He told, too, how he had heard from his grand¬ 
father that many many nrinces had come, and had tried to 
break through the thicket, but had stuck fast and died. I'hen 
the yijpng prince said, “ All this shall not frighten me, I 
will, go and see Rose-Bud.” The old man triet’ to dissuade 
Him, but he persisted in going. ^ 

Now that very' day were the hundred years completed; and 
as the prince came to the thicket he saw nothing but beautiful 
fldwering shrubs, through which he passed with ease, and 
they closed after urn as firm as ever. Then he came at last 
to the palace, and there in the court )ay the dogs asleep, and 
the horses in the^stables, and on the roof ^at the pigeons fast 
asleep with their heads under their wings; and when he came 
into the palace, ^e flies slept on the walls, and the cook in the 
kitchen was ^ll holditv^ up her hand as if she would beat 
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the boy, and the maid sat with a black fowl in her hand ready 
to be plucked. 

Then he went on still further, and all was so still that he 
coul(i hear every breath he drew; till at last he came to^he 
old tower and opened the door of the little room in which 
Rose-Bud was, and there she lay fast asleep, and looked so 
beautiful that he could not take his eyes off, and he stooped 
down and gave her a kiss. But the moment he kissed her she 
opened her eyes and awoke, and smiled upon him. Then they 
went out together, and presently the king and queen also 
awoke, and all the court, and they gazed on each other with 
great wonder. And the horses got up anil shook themselves, 
and the dogs jumped about and barked; the pigeons took 
their heads from under their .wings, and looked about and 
flew intq the fields; the ^es on the. walls buzrod away; the 
fire in the kitchen blazed u{) and rooked the din^r, and*the 
roast meat turned round again; the cook gave “the boy the 
box on his ear so that he cried out, and the maid weUt on 
plucking the fowl. • And then was the wedding of the prince 
and Rose-Bud celebrated, and th^ lived happily together all 
their lives long*. , 


. ‘TOM THUMB 

• 

Ther6 was once a p^r woodman sitting h/ the fire in Ifis 
cottage, and his wife sat by his side spiiming. “ How lonely 
it is,” said he, “ for you and me to sit here Ly ourselves without 
any children to play about and amuse us^ while other people 
seem so happy and merry with their childi|pnl” “ What you 
say is very true,” said the wife, sighing and turning round her 
wheel; “ how happy should I be if I had bjjt one child! and 
if it were ever so small, nay, if it were no bigger than my 
thumb, I shoufd be very happy, and love it de^irly.” Now it 
came to pass that this good woman’t wish warg fulSlled just 
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as she desired; for, some time afterwards, she had a little boy 
who was quite healthy and strong, but not much bigger than 
my thumb. So they said, “ Well, we cannot say we have not 
got what we wished for, and, little as he is, we will lov* him 
dearly;” and they called him Tom Thumb. 

They gave him plenty of food, yet he never grew bigger, 
but remained just the same size as when he was born; still his 
eyes were sharp and sparkling, and he soon showed himself to 
be a clever little fellow', who always knew well what he was 
about. One day, as the woodman was getting ready to go 
into the wood to cut fuel, he said, “ I wish I had someone to 
bring the cart after me, for I want to make haste.” “ O father!” 
cried Tom, “ I will take care of that; the cart shall be ii> the 
wood by the time you want it.” Then the woodman laughed, 
and said, “ How' can that bc.^ you cannot reach un to the 
horse’s br^le.” “Never “mind fhat, father,” said Tom: “if 
my mother'"will only harness the horre, I will get into his 
ear, and tell him which way to go.” “•Well,” said the father, 
“ we will try for once.” '' 

When the time came, the mother har.lessec^he horse to the 
cart, and put Tom into his ear; and as h? »at there, the little 
man told the beast how to go, crying out “ Go on!” and 
“ Stop!” as he wanted; ”50 the horse went on just as if the 
woodman had driven it himself into the wood. It happened 
that, ;vs the horse was going a little too fast, and d'om w'as 
calkng out “ Gently! gently!” two strangers camL up. “ What 
an odd thing tRat is!” said one, “ tl^e is a cart going along, 
and I hear a carter talking to the horse, but can see no one.” 
“ That is strange,”"said the other; “ let us follow the cart and 
spe where it goes.”< So they went on into the w'ood till at last 
they came to the^lace where the woodman was. Then Tom 
Thumb, seeing his father, cried out, “ See, father, here I am, 
with the cart, all tfight and safe; notv takerme down.” So his 
father took hold of the horse with one hand, and with the 
other toqk his son out of the ear; then he put him down upon 
a straw, wherf*ht sat as if erry as you please. The two strangers 
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were all this time looking on, and did not know what to say 
for wonder. At last one took the other aside, and said “ That 
little urchin will make our fortune if we can get him, and carry 
himsabout from town to town as a show: we must buy hhn.” 
So they went to the woodman and asked him what he would 
take for the little man: “ He will be better off,” said they, 
“ with us than with you.” ” I won’t sell him at all,” said the 
father, “ my own flesh and blood is dearer to me than-all the 
silver and gold in the world.” But Tom, hearing of the 
bargain they wanted to make, crept up his father’s coat to 
his shoulder, and whispered in his ear, “ Take the money, 
father, and let them have me, I’ll soon come back to you.” 

So the woodman at last agreed to sell Tom to the strangers 
for a large piece of gold. “ Where do you like to sit?” said one 
of them.. “ Oh! put me on the ri^i of your hat, that will be 
a nice gallery for me; I can wa^k about there,4^d set? the 
country as we go along.” So they did as he wished; and when 
'I'om had taken leave of his father, they took him away with 
them. I'hey jourrfeyed on till it began to be dusky, and then 
the little man ^aid, ‘'Let me ge# down, I’m tired.” So the 
man took off his^hat and set him down on a clod of earth in 
a ploughed field by the side of the road. But Tom ran about 
amongst the furrows, and at list slipt into an old mouse-hole. 
‘ Good-night, masters,” said he, “ I’m off! mind and look 
sharp after, me the next time,” They ran directly.to the 
place, and p’oked the ends of their stick into the mouse-hole, 
but all in vain; Tom dqjy crawled farther aixl farther in, and 
at last it became quite dark, so that they were obliged to go 
their way without their priz:e, as sulky j^s you please. 

When Tom found they W’^ere gone,'lie came out of*Vs 
hiding-place. “ What dangerous walking S is,” said he, “ in 
this ploughed field! If I were to fall from one of these great 
clods, I should cartainly break my neck.”* At last, by good 
luck, he foun4 a large empty snail-shell. “ This is lucky,” 
said he, “ I cai* sleep here very well,” and J.n he ojept. Just 
as he was falling asleep he heard t'lo men'pfb^g, and one 
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said to the other, “ How shall we manage to steal that rich 
parson’s silver and gold?” ” I’ll tell you!” cried Tom. “ What 
noise was that?” said the thief, frightened, “ I am sure I heard 
someone speak.” They stood still listening, and Tom eaid, 
“ Take me with you, and I’ll soon show you how to get the 
parson’s money.” “ But where are you?” said they. “ Look 
about on the ground,” answered he, “ and listen where the 
sound -comes from.” At last the thieves found him out, and 
lifted him up in their hands. “You little urchin!” said they, 
“ what can you do for us?” “ Why, I can get between the 
iron window-bars of the parson’s house, and throw you out 
whatever you want!” “ I'hat’s a good thought,” said the 
thieves; “ come along, we shall see what you can do.” 

W’hen they came to the parson’s house, I'om slipped 
through the -s^indow-bars-into the room, and then called out 
as loud as H|‘ could bawl, Will you have all that is in here?” 
At this the tnieves were frightened, andvsaid, “ Softly, softly! 
Spealc low that you may not awaken anybody.” But Tom 
pretended not to understand them, and ‘bawled out again, 
“ How much will you have# Shall I throw i^Il out?” Now 
the cook lay in the next room, and hearing s noise she raised 
herself in her bed and listened. Meantime the thieves were 
frightened, and ran off t6 a little distance; but at last they 
plucked up courage, and said, “ The little urchin is only 
trying to make fools of us.” So they came back and whispered 
softly to him, saying, “ Now let us have no rftore of your 
j<^es, but throv^»out some of the moQ^y.” Then Tom called 
out as loud as he could, “ Very well: hold your hands, here 
it comes!” The cook, heard this quite plain, so she sprang 
ov^ of bed and ran <& open the door. The thieves ran off as 
if a wolf was at thfcr tails; and the maid, having groped about 
and found nothing, went away for a light. By the time she 
returned, Tom had slipped off into the bam; and when the 
cook had looked about and searched every hqle and corner, 
and fouiyl nobody, she went to bed, thinking she must have 
been dreaming ^ith hei^eyes open. The little man crawled 
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about in the hay-loft, and at last found a glorious place to 
finish his night’s rest in; so he laid himself down, meaning to 
sleep till daylight, and then find his way home to his father 
and Another. But, alas! how cruelly was he disappointed! 
what crosses and sorrows happen in this world! The cook got 
up early before daybreak to feed the cows: she went straight 
to the hay-loft, and carried away a large bundle of hay with 
the little man in the middle of it fast asleep. He still, however, 
slept on, and did not awake till he found himself in the mouth 
of the cow, who had taken him up with a mouthful of hay. 
“ Good lack-a-day!” said he, “ how did I manage to tumble 
into the mill?” But he soon found out where he really was, 
and was obliged to have all his wits about him in order that 
he might not get between the cow’s teeth, and so be crushed to 
death. At last down he went into l^fr stomach. “^It is rather 
dark here,” said he; “ they forgot to build winjjhws in Ihis 
room to let the sun iw: a candle would be no bad thing.” 

^rhough he made the best of his bad luck, he did not like 
h's quarters at allf and the worst of it was, that more and 
more hav was glwa^s* coming dofi^n, and the space in which 
he was became Sijnaller and smaller. At last he cried out as 
Ic-ud as he could, “ Don’t bring me any more hay! Don’t 
b“ing me any more hay!” The maid'happened to be just then 
n.liking the cow, and hearing someone speak and seeing no¬ 
body, and yet being quite sure it was the same voice that she 
had heard in’ the night, she was so frightened that she feH Q|f 
her stool and overset th* milk-pail. She ran t)S as fast as she 
could to her master the parson, and said, “ Sir, sir, the cow 
is talking!” But the pajson said, “ \^nian, thou art surely 
mad!” However, he went with her into'^he cowhouse to ste 
what was the matter. Scarcely had they s^ their foot on the 
threshold when Tom calHd out, “ Don’t bring me any more 
hayl” Then the parson himself was frightened; and thinking 
the cow was ^rely bewitched, ordered that she should be 
killed directly. So the cow was killed, and the stc^aaach, in 
which Tom lay, was thrown out upo^ a dunghill. ^ 
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Tom soon set himself to work to get out, which was not a 
very easy task; but at last, just as he had made room to get his 
head out, a new misfortune befell him: a hungry wolf sprang 
out, and swallowed the whole stomach, with Tom in it^ at a 
single gulp, and ran away. Tom, however, was not disheart¬ 
ened; and thinking the wolf would not dislike having some 
chat with him as he was going along, he called out, “ My 
good friend, I can show you a famous treat.” “ Where’s that?” 
said the wolf. ” In such and such a house,” said Tom, describ¬ 
ing his father’s house; “ you can crawl through the drain into 
the kitchen, and there you will find cakes, ham, beef, and 
everything your heart can desire.” The wolf did not want to 
be asked twice; so that very night he went to the house and 
crawled through the drain into the kitchen, and ate and 
drank there to his heart’s'j^ontent. As sooo as he was f^atisfied, 
he ^vantedVo get away; btit he had eaten so much that he 
could not get out the same way as he cwne in. This was just 
what Tom had reckoned upon; and he now began to set up a 
great shout, making all the noise he could. “ Will you be 
quiet?” said the wolf: “ »k'ou’ll awaken u^'body in the 
house.” “What’s that to me?” said the kittle man: “you 
have had your frolic, now I’ve a mind to be merry myself;” 
and he began again singiiig and shouting as loud as he could. 

The woodman and his wife, being awakened by the noise, 
peeped through a crack in the door; bui when they saw that 
the*wolf was there, you may well suppose thSt they were 
terribly frightened; and the woodman ran for his axe, and 
gave his wife a scythe.—“ Now do you stay behind,” said the 
woodman; “ and whep I have knocked him on the head, do 
you rip up his beIly*ior him with the scythe.” Tom heard all 
this, and said, “^Father, father! I am here, the wolf has 
swallowed me:” and his father said, “ Heaven be praised! 
we have found our dear child again;” and he told his wife 
not to use the scythe, for fear she should hurt, him. Then he 
aimed a^great blow, and struck the wolf oh the head, and 
killed him on 'ih^spot; /uid when he was dead they cut open 
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his body and set Tommy free. “ Ahl” said the father, “ what 
fears we have had for you!” “ Yes, father,” answered he, 
“ I have travelled all over the world since we parted, in one 
way ar other; and now I am very glad to get fresh air again.” 
“ Why, where have you been?” said his father. “ I have been 
in a mouse-hole, in a snailshell, down a cow’s throat, and in 
the wolf’s belly; and yet here I am again safe and sound.” 
“ Well,” said they, “ we will not sell you again for all the 
riches in the world.” So they hugged and kissed their dear 
little son, and gave him plenty to eat and drink, and fetched 
new clothes for him, for his old ones were quite spoiled on 
his journey. 


THE GRATEFUL BEASTS 

» 

ft 

\ certain man, who had lost almost all his money, resolved 
to set ofr with t|jie little that was If ft him, and travel into the 
wide world. Thee the first place he came to was a village, 
wl'ore the young people were running about crj'ing and 
sh'Mtinfj. “What is the matter?” tasked he. “See here,” 
an.'Werec’ they, “ we have got a mouse that we make dance to 
please us. Do look ai him: what a droll sight it is! hew he 
jumps abr>utl*’ But the man pitied the poor little thing, and 
said, “ Let the mouse go, and I w'ill give yo'u money.” So 
he gave them some, and took the mouse and let him run; 
and he soon jumped into^ a hole that v^s close by, and 
out of their reach. ' • 

I'hcn he travelled on and came to ano'her village, and 
there the children had got an ass that they made stand on 
its hind-legs, and tumble and cut capers, at which they laughed 
and shouted, ai\4 gave the poor beast no rest. So the good 
man gave them some of his money to let the poor creature go 
away in peace. 
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At the next village he came to, the young people had found 
a bear that had been taught to dance, and they were plaguing 
the poor thing sadly. Then he gave them, too, some money 
to let the beast go, and the bear was very glad to get fn his 
four feet, and seemed quite at his ease and happy again. 

But he found that he had given away all the money he had 
in the world, and had not a shilling in his pocket. Then said 
he to himself, “ The king has heaps of gold in his treasury 
that he never uses; I cannot die of hunger; I hope I shall be 
forgiven if I borrow a little, and when I get rich again I will 
repay it all.” 

So he managed' to get into the treasury', and took a very 
little money; but as he came out the king’s guards saw him, 
and said he was a thief, and. took him to the judge, and he 
was sentenced to be thrown into the water in a box. I'he lid 
of*the boj^was full of hoi?s to let in air, and a jug of water 
and a loaf of bread were given him. | 

Whilst he was swimming along in the water very sorrow¬ 
fully, he heard something nibbling and biting at the lock; 
and all of a sudden it fell off, the lid flew open, and there 
stood his old frienS the little mouse, whb^ad done him this 
service. And then came the ass and the bear, and pulled the 
box ashore; and all helped higi, because he had been kind to 
them. 

But now they did not know what to do next, gnd began to 
coBsult together; when on a sudden a wave 'hrew on the 
shore a beautiAil white stone that looked like an egg. Then 
the bear said, “ That’s a lucky thing; this is the wonderful 
stone, and whoever has it may have everything else that he 
fishes.” So the <nan went and picked up the stone, and 
wished for a paltce and a garden, and a stud of horses; and 
his wish was fulfilled as soon as he,had made it. And there 
he lived in his castle and garden, with fiiiQ stables and horses; 
and all was so grand and beautiful, that he neyer could wonder 
and ga^ at it enough. 

Alter somft dme, 8f)me merchants passed by that way. 
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“ See,” said they, “ what a princely palace! The last time we 
were here, it was nothing but a desert waste.” They were 
very curious to know how all this had happened; so they 
went in and asked the master of the palace how it had been 
so quickly raised. “ I have done nothing myself,” answered 
he, “ it is a wonderful stone that did all.”—“ What a strange 
stone that must be!” said they: then he invited them in and 
showed it to them. They asked him whether he w'ould sell 
it, and offered him all their goods for it; and the goods seemed 
so fine and costly, that he quite forgot that the stone would 
bring him in a moment a thousand better and richer things, 
and he agreed to make the bargain. 

Soarcely was the stone, however, out of his hands before 
all his riches were gone, and he found himself sitting in his 
box in the water, with his jag of wat^r and a loaf of bread by 
his side. The grateful beasts, the mouse, the a^, and the 
bear, came directly to help him; but the mouse found she 
could not nibble off th« lock this time, for it w’as a great deal 
strrmger than beforfc. Then the bear said, “ We must find 
the w'ondeiful stone again, or all w« can do will be fruitless.” 

The merchants, <neantime, had taken u^ their abode in the 
palace; so away went the three friends, and W'hen they came 
ne. r, the bear said, “ Mouse,^ go iit and look through the 
keyhole and see where the stone is kept: you are small, no¬ 
body will see you.” l^e mouse did as she w'as told, buUsoon 
came back and said, “ Bad newsl I have looked in, and %he 
stone hangs under the • looking-glass by a r^B silk string. 


and on each side of it sits a great cat with fiery eyes to watch 
Then the others took counsel togetherrod said, “ Go bacl^ 


again, and wait till the master of the palace Jls in bed asleep, 
then nip his nose and poll his hair.” Aw’ay went the mouse. 


and did as they directed her; and the master*jumped up very 


angry, and rubbipd his nose, and cried, “ Those rascally cats 
are good for noAing at all, they let the mice eat ipy very 
nose and pull the hair off my head.” ^ Thence bunted them 
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out of the room; and so the mouse had the best of the 
game. 

Next night, as soon as the master was asleep, the mouse 
crept in again, and nibbled at the red silken string to»\vhich 
the stone hung, till down it dropped, and she rolled it along 
to the door; but when it got there, the poor little mouse was 
quite tired: and said to the ass, “ Put in your foot, and lift 
it over the threshold.” This was soon done: and they took 
up the stone, and set off for the waterside. Then the ass said, 
“ How shall we reach the bo.x?” “ That is easily managed,” 
answered the bear; “ I can swim \'cry well, and do you. 
Donkey, put youf fore-feet over my shoulders;—mind and 
hold fast, and take the stone in your mouth: as for you. 
Mouse, you can sit in my ea*-.” 

It was alPsettled thus,, and away they swam. After a time, 
thfe bear b<?gan to brag and boast: “ W'c are brave fellows, arc 
not we. Ass?” said he; “ what do yo i think?” But the ass 
held his tongue, and said not a wovd. “ Wliy don’t you 
answer me?” said the bear; “ you mi’tf be an ill-mannered 
brute not to speak when you’re spoken t,^.” When the ass 
heard this, he coulk hold no longer; so h'*'Opened his mouth, 
and dropped the wonderful stone. “ I could not speak,” 
said he; “ did not you‘‘know J had the stone in my mouth; 
now ’tis lost, and that's your fault.” “ Do but hold your 
tongue and be quiet,” said the bear, “ snd let us-think what’s 
to be done.” 

I * J 

Then a council was held: and at last they called together 
all the frogs, their wives and families, relations and friends, 
and said: ” A great enemy is coming to eat you all up; but 
?iever mind, bring'lis up plenty of stones, and we’ll build a 
strong wall to ^^uard you.” The frogs hearing this were 
dreadfully frightened, and set to work, bringing up all the 
stones they could find. At last came a large fat frog pulling 
along the wonderful «tone by the silken string: and when the 
bear s^w it, he jumped for joy, and said,‘ “ Now we have 
found what ^llre«wanted^” So he released the old frog from his 
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load, and told him to tell his friends they might gc about 
their business as soon as they pleased. 

Then the three friends swam off again for the box; and 
the Ijd flew open, and they found that they were but just in 
time, for the bread was all eaten, and the jug almost empty. 
But as soon as the good man had the stone in his hand, ^ 
wished himself safe and sound in his palace again; and in a 
moment there he was, with his garden and his stables and 
his horses; and his three faithful friends dwelt with him, and 
they all spent their time happily and merrily as long as they 
lived. 


JORINDA AND' JORINDEL, 

There Ivas once an«old castle that stood in the middle of a 
Ifige thick wood, and in the castle lived an old faiiy'. All the 
dry bi'L' he I'cw about in the foim of an owl, or crept about 
'the country like ^iat; but at night she always became an old 

V -man again. When any youth came within a hundred 

Y ’CCS of her castle, he becajme quite fixed, and could not 
I ove a step till she came and set him free: but when any 
pi-etty maiden came- within that distance, she was changed 
into a biid;^/und the fairy put her into a cage and hung h«r up 
in chaihber in the castle. There were seVen hundred of 
these cages hanging in the castle, and all with beautiful birds 
in them. 

Now there was once a maiden whosi name was Jorinc^ji: 
she was prettier than all the pretty girls tljat ever were seen; 
and a shepherd whose name was Jorindel was very' fond of 
her, and they wei;p soon to be married. One day they went 
to walk in the wood, that they might be alone: and Jorindel 
said, “ Wc mutt take care that we don’t go too near to the 
castle.” It was a beautiful evening; the last«JFayte of the setting 

4 (B17) 
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sun shone bright through the long stems of the trees upon 
the green underwood beneath, and the turtle-doves sang 
plaintively from the tall birches. 

Jorinda sat down to gaze upon the sun; Jorindel sgf by 
her side; and both felt sad, they knew not why; but it seemed 
as if they were to be parted from one another for ever. They 
had wandered a long way; and when they looked to see 
which, way they should go home, they found themselves at a 
loss to know what path to take. 

The sun was setting fast, and already half of his circle had 
disappeared behind the hill: Jorindel on a sudden looked 
behind him, and as he saw through the bushes that they had, 
without knowing it, sat down close under the old walls^ of 
the castle, he shrank for fear, turned pale, and trembled. 
Jorinda was singing: 

> ^ 

« . 

*' The ring-dove sang from the willow spray, 
Well-a-day! well-a-da^ 

He mourn’d for the fate 
Of his lovely mate, 

W^ll-a-day!” 


The song ceased suddenly. Jorindel turned to see the 
reason, and beheld his Jorinda changed into a nightingale; 
so that her song ended with a mournful jug, jug. An owl with 
fierejp eyes flew three times round them, and^ three times 
Screamed, “ Ta whu! Tu whu! Tu whu!” Jorinaii'jould not 
move: he stood fixed as a stone, and could neither weep, nor 
speak, nor stir hap.d or foot. And now the sun w’ent quite 
ddvvn; the gloomy^"lllght came, the owl flew into a bush; 
and a moment af^r the old fairy came forth pale and meagre, 
with staring eyes, and a nose and chin that almost met one 
another. 

She mumbled something to herself, seized the nightingale, 
and went away with it in her hand. Poor Jbrindel saw the 

was^onc,—but what could he do? he could not 


nighting^e 
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speak, he could not move from the spot where he stood. At 
l^t the fairy came back, and sang with a hoarse voice: 

“ Till the prisoner’s fast 
And her doom is cast, 

There stay! Oh, stay! 

When the charm is around her. 

And the spell has bound her. 

Hie away! away!” 

On a sudden Jorindel found himself free. Then he fell 
on his knees before the fairy, and prayed her to give him 
bacitk his dear Jorinda: but she said he should never see her 
again, and went her way. 

He played, he wept, he sorrowed^ but all in <ain. ” AlasI’* 
he said, “ what will become of m''"'” “ 

He could not return to his own home, so he went to a strange 
village, ahd employed himself in keeping sheep. Many a 
time did he walk round and round as near to the hated castle 
as he dart d go. At last he dreamt one night that he found a 
beautiful purple ijower, and in the middle of it lay a costly 
p'\’.rl; and he dreamt that he plucked the flower, and went 
wth it in his hand into the castle,- and that every thing he 
tcuched with it was disenchanted, and that there he found 
his dear Jopnda again. , 

In the m-'ming when he awoke, he began to search «ver 
hill and uale for this pretty flower; and eight long days he 
sought for ’t in vain: but on the ninth day, early in the morn¬ 
ing, he found the beautiful purple flower; and in the middle 
of it was a large dew-drop as big as a costly pearl. , 

Then he plucked the flower, and set ouUand travelled day 
and night till he came again to the castle. He walked nearer 
than a hundred p^es to it, and yet he did mot become fixed 
as before, but found that he could go clpse up to the door. 

Jorindel was very glad to see this: he touched the door 
with the flower, and it sprang open, so that ti^nt in through 
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the court, and listened when he heard so many birds singing. 
At last he came to the chamber where the fairy sat, with the 
seven hundred birds singing in the seven hundred cages. 
And when she saw Jorindel she was very angrj', and screemed 
with rage; but she could not come within two yards of him; 
for the flower he held in his hand protected him. He looked 
around at the birds; but, alas! there were many many night¬ 
ingales, and how then should he find his Jorinda? While he 
was thinking what to do, he obsen'cd that the fairy had taken 
down one of the cages, and was making her escape through 
the door. He ran or flew to her, touched the cage with the 
flower,—^and his Jorinda stood before him. She threw her 
arms round his neck and looked as beautiful as cvf:r, as be^iu- 
tiful as when thev walked together in the wood. 

f • 

Then he touched all the other birds wit i the flower so that 
they resumed their old fdi.Tis; and took his dear Jorinda 
home, where they lived happily togethei many years. 


"T- 

THE WAGGISfl MUSICIAN 

I 

One day a waggish musician, who played delightfully on 
the fiddle, went rambling in a forest in a merr>’ m^od. Then 
jjj^e Said to himself, “ Time goes rather heavily,^on, I must 
fed a companion.” So he took up his fiddle, ana fiddled 
away till the wood resounded with his music. 

presently up came, a wolf. “ Dear me! there’s a wolf 
coming to see me,” said the musician. But the wolf came up 
to him, and said,^'^* How very prettily you play! I wish you 
would teach me.” “ That is easily done,” said the musician, 
“if you will only do what I bid you.” ‘AYes,” replied the 
wolf, “ I shall be a veey apt scholar.” So they,went on a little 
way tog'^ther, and came at last to an old o^-tree that was 
hollow within* and had a large crack in the middle of the 
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trunk. “Look there,” said the musician, “if you wish to 
learn to fiddle, put your fore-feet into that crack.” The 
wolf did as he was bid: but the musician picked up a large 
ston^ and wedged both his fore-feet fast into the crack, so 
as to make him a prisoner. “ Now be so good as to wait there 
till I come back,” said he, and jogged on. 

After a while, he said again to himself, “ Time goes very 
heavily, I must find another companion,” So he took his 
fiddle and fiddled away again in the wood. Presently up came 
a fox that was wandering close by. “ Ah! there is a fox,” 
said he. The fox came up and said, “ You delightful musician, 
how prettily you play! I must and will learn to play as you 
do-” “ That you may soon do,” said the musician, “ if you 
do as I tell you.” “ That I will.” said the fox. So they travelled 
on together till they came to a narrow footpkth with high 


bushes on each side. Tlicn the, Musician bent a stout hiizel 
stem down to the grcand from one side of the path, and set 
his foot on the top, and held it fast; and bent another from 
tf e other side, and said to the fox, “ Now, pretty fox, if you 
want lo t'ddle, give rae hold of your left paw.” So the fox 
gave him his paw* and he tied it fast to ^he top of one of the 
h ./;el stems. “ Now give me your right,” said he; and the 
fi \ did as he was told; then the ruusician tied that paw to 
tl.e otht r hazel; and took off his foot, and away up flew the 
bushes, and the fox too, and hung sprawling and swinging in 
the air. “ Now be so kind as to stay there till I come b«ck,” 
said the musician, and jogged on. 

But he soon said to himself, “ Time begins to hang heavy, 
I must find a companion.” So he topk‘up his fiddle, ^nd 
fiddled away divinely. Then up came a'hare running along. 

“ Ah! there is a hare,” said the musician. vAnd the hare said 

% 

to him, “ You fine fiddler, how beautifully you play! will 
you teach me?” .Yes,” said the musiciant “ I will soon do 
that, if you wi^l follow my orders.” “ Yes,” said the hare, 
“ I shall make a good scholar.” Then they went orictogether 
very well for a long while, till they came to>?ui* open space in 
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the wood. The musician tied a string round the hare’s neck, 
and fastened the other end to the tree. “ Now,” said he, 
“ pretty hare, quick, jump about, run round the tree twenty 
times.” So the silly hare did as she was bid: and whej» she 
had run twenty times round the tree, she had twisted the 
string twenty times round the trunk, and was fast prisoner; 
and she might pull and pull away as long as she pleased, and 
only pulled the string faster around her neck. “ Now wait 
till I come back,” said the musician. 

But the wolf had pulled and bitten and scratched at the 
stone a long while, till at last he had got his feet out and 
was at liberty. Th«-n he said in a great passion, “ I will run 
after that rascally musician and tear him in pieces.” As the 
fo.K saw him run by, he said, “ Ah, brother wolf, pray let me 
down, the musician has played tricks wit’/ me!” So the wolf 
set to work at the bottom "(v^.,the hazel stem, and bit it in two; 
and away went both together to find he musician: and as 
they came to the hare, she cried out too for help. So they 
went and set her free, and all followed the enemy together. 

Meantime the musician had been fiddling away, and found 
another companion;‘for a poor wood-cuttcj had been pleased 
with the music, and could not help following him with his 
axe under his arm. The musician was pleased to get a man for 
a companion, and behaved veiy' civilly to him, and played him 
no triqks, but stopped and played his prettiest tL\nes till his 
heart overflowed for joy. While the wood-cutter '^as standing 
listening, he saw the wolf, the fox, and the hare coining, and 
knew by their faces that they were in a great rage, and coming 
to do some mischief. So he stood before the musician with 
his'great axe, as mdeh as to say. No one shall hurt him as 
long as I have this axe. And when the beasts saw this, they 
were so frighteneid that they ran back into the wood. Then 
the musician played the wood-cutter one .of his best tunes 
for his pains, and went, on with his journey. , 
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THE QUEEN BEE 

Two king’s sons once upon a time went out into the world 
to seek their fortunes; but they soon fell into a wasteful 
foolish way of living, so that they could not return home 
again. Then their young brother, who was a litt’e insigni¬ 
ficant dwarf, went out to seek for his brothers: but when he 
had found them they only laughed at him, to think that he, 
who was so young and simple, should try to travel through 
the world, when they, who were so much wiser, had 
been unable to get on. However, they all set out on their 
journey together, and came at last to an ant-hill. The two 
elder brothers would have pulled it down, in'order to see 

^ o 

ilow the poor ants in their fright’ 'ould run about and carry 
off their eggs. But the, little dwarf said, “ Let the poor things 
enjoy thciiiselves, I will not suffer you to trouble them.” 

So on they went, and came to a lake where many many 
ducks weie swimming about. The tw'o brothers w^anted to 
uitch two, and roa^i. them. But the dwarf^aid, “ Let the poor 
things enjoy themselves, you shall not kill them.” Next they 
crme to a bces’-nest in a hollow tree, and there was so much 
h- ney that it ran down the trunk; and the two brothers 
wanted to light a fire under the tree and kill the bees, so, as to 
get their ho’jey. But the dwarf held them back, and «aid, 
” Let thfc pretty insects enjoy themselves, I cannot let you 
burn them,” 

At length the three brothers came to a castle; and as they 
passed by the stables they saw fine horses standing ther^ 
but all were of marble, and no man was to be seen. Then 
they went through all the rooms, till they came to a door on 
which were three |pcks: but in the middle gf the door was a 
wicket, so that they could look into tlys next room. There 
they saw a little gray old man sitting at a table; and they called 
to him once or twice, but he did not heac^ however, they 
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called a third time, and then he rose and came out to them. 

He said nothing, but took hold of them and led them to a 
beautiful table covered with all sorts of good things: and 
when they had eaten and drunk, he showed each of tlum to 
a bed-chamber. 

The next morning he came to the eldest and took him to a 
marble table, where were three tablets, containinsi an account 
of the means by which the castle mi"ht be disenchanted. 
The first tablet said—“ In the wood, under the moss, lie the 
thousand pearls belonging to the king’s daughter; they must 
all be found: and if one be missing bv set of sun, he who 
seeks them will be turned into marble.” 

The eldest brother set out, and sought for the pearls' the 
whole day; but the evening came, and he had not found the 
first hundreef: so he was turned into steiic as the I 'blct had 
foretold. 

The next day the second brother uAdertook the t.^sk; but 
he succeeded no better than the first; 'for he could onlv find 
the second hundred of the pearls; and t^nereforc he too wa- 
turned into stone. * 

At last came the little chvarrs turn; a^d he looked in the 
moss; but it was .so hard to find the pearls, and the job was 
so tiresome!—so he sat‘down upon a stone and cried. .Vnd 
as he sat there, the king of the ants (whose life he had saved) 
came* to help him. With five thousand* ants; and it w'as not 
Jonp before t.hey had found all the pearls and Vid them in 
a heap. 

The second tablet said—“ The key of the princess’s bed- 
ch^imbc/ must be fished up out of the lake ”. .Aind as the 
dwarf came to the Drink of it, he saw the two ducks whose 
lives he had saved swimming about; and they dived down 
and soon brought up the key from the bottom. 

The third task was the hardest. It wa* to choose out the 
youngest and the be'it of the king’s three (Jaughters. Now 
they wQre all beautiful, and all exactly alike:^ but he was told 
that the eldest | had eaten a piece of sugar, the next some 
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sweet syrup, and the youngest a spoonful of honey; so he 
was to guess which it was that had eaten the honey. 

Then came the queen of the bees, who had been saved by 
the iittle dwarf from the fire, and she tried the lips of all 
three; but at last she sat upon the lips of the one that had 
eaten the honey; and so the dwarf knew which was the 
youngest. Thus the spell was broken, and all who had been 
turned into stones awoke, and took their proper forms-. And 
the dwarf married the youngest and the best of the princesses^ 
and was king after her father’s death; but his two brothers 
married the other two sisters. 


THE DOG AND IHE SPARROW 

A shcphei'd’s dog had a master who took no care of him, 
bur often let him suffer the greatest hunger. At last he could 
beat n r, j longer: so4ie took to Ws heels, and off he ran in a 
very sad and sorrQ’\ ful mood. On the road he met a sparrow, 
t".at said to him, “ Why are you so sad, my friend?” “ Be- 
t aisc,” said the dog, “ I am very very hungry, and have 
liOth.inc to eat.” “ If that be all,” answered the sparrow, 
“ come with me into, the next town, and I will soon find vou 
plenty of ffjfod.” So on they went together into the #Dwn: 
and as tney passed by a butcher’s shop, the sparrow said to 
the dog, " Stand there a little while, till 1 peck you down a 
piece of meat.” So the sparrow perched upon the shelf: ^nd 
having first looked carefully about her to see if anyone was 
watching her, she pecked and scratched at a steak that lay 
upon the edge of the shelf, till at last down it fell. I'hen the 
dog snapped it up^ and scrambled away with it into a comer, 
where he soon ah it all up. “ Well,” acid the sparrow, “ you 
shall have some more if you will; so come with ipe to the 
next shop, and 1 will peck you down another*steak.” When 
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the dog had eaten this too, the sparrow said to him, “ Well, 
my good friend, have you had enough now?” “ I have had 
plenty of meat,” answered he, “ but I should like to have a 
piece of bread to eat after it.” “ Come with me then,V said 
the sparrow, “ and you shall soon have that too.” So she 
took him to a baker’s shop, and pecked at two rolls that lay 
in the window, till they fell down: and as the dog still wished 
for more, she took him to another shop and pecked down some 
more for him. When that was eaten, the sparrow' asked him 
whether he had had enough now. “ Yes,” said he; “ and now 
let us take a walk a little way out of the town.” So they both 
went out upon the nigh-road: but as the w'eathcr was warm, 
they had not gone far before the dog said, “ I am very much 
tired, I should like to take a nao.” “ Very well,” answered the 
sparrow, “ do so, and in the meantime I ,vill perch upon that 
bu6h.” So the dog strctchs^ himself out on the road, and fell 
fast asleep. Whilst he slept, there car le by a carter with a 
cart drawn by three horses, and loaded W'ith two casks of 
wine. The sparrow, seeing that the cart\.r did not turn out 
of the way, but would go <jn in the track in which the dog 
lay, so as to drive over him, called out,/'^Stop! stop! .Mr. 
Carter, or it shall be the worse for you.” But the carter, 
grumbling to himself, “ You make it the worse for me, indeed! 
what can you do?” cracked his whip, and drove his cart over 
the poor dog, so that the wheels cr>jshcd him to death. 
‘‘ Tkare,” crie^d the sparrow, “ thou cruel villai^, thou hast 
killed my friend the dog. Now mind what I say. 1 his deed 
of thine shall cost thee all thou art worth.” “ Do your worst, 
an^ welcome,” said the brute, “ w'hat harm can you do me?” 
apd passed on. But the sparrow crept under the tilt of the 
cart, and pecked at the bung of one of the casks till she 
loosened it; and then all the wine rap out, without the carter 
seeing it. At last he looked round, and sa^y that the cart was 
dripping, and the casl^quite empty. “ What an unlucky wretch 
I am!” (jried he. “ Not wretch enough yet!” ..aid the sparrow, 
as she alightetf i^n the head of one of the horses, and pecked 
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at him till he reared up and kicked. When the carter saw this, 
he drew out his hatchet and aimed a blow at the sparrow, 
meaning to kill her; but she flew away, and the blow fell 
upon she poor horse’s head with such force, that he fell down 
dead. “ Unlucky wretch that I am!” cried he. “ Not wretch 
enough yet!” said the sparrow. And as the carter went on with 
the other two horses, she again crept under the tilt of the 
cart, and pecked out the bung of the second cask, so that all 
the wine ran out. When the carter saw this, he again cried 
out, “ Miserable wretch that I am!” But the sparrow answered, 
“ Not wretch enough yet!” and perched on the head of the 
second horse, and pecked at him too. The carter ran up and 
struck at her again with his hatchet; but aw'ay she flew, and 
the blow fell upon the second horse and killed him on the 
boot. “ Unlucky wrjtch that I am!’’ said he. “ Not wretch 
enough yet!” said the sparrow: axu perching upon the third 
horse, slje began to peck him too. The carrier was mad with 
fury; and without looking about him, or caring what he was 
about, struck again kt the sparrow; but killed his third horse 
as he lied done the other two. “ Adas! miserable wretch that 
1 am!” cried he. “ Not wretch enough yet!” answered the 
sp.irrow as she flew away; “ now will I plague and punish 
th ‘e at thy own house.” The cartL:r was forced at last to 
leave his cart behind him, and to go home overflowing with 
rage and ve^iation. “•Alas!” said he to his wife, “ whast ill- 
luck has bef;’/.len me!—^my wine is all spilt, and rny horses all^ 
three dean.” “ Alas! husband,” replied she, “ and a wicked 
bird has come into the house, and has brought with her all 
the birds in the world, I fxn. sure, and they have falk.'. uppn 
our com in the loft, and are eating it up at such a rate!’. 
Away ran the husband up stairs, and saw thousands of birds 
sitting upon the floor eating up his corn, with the sparrow 
in the midst of them. “ Unlucky wretch that«I am!” cried the 
carter; for he s^w that the corn was almost all gone. “ Not 
wretch enough yeti” said the sparrow; “ thy cruelty shall 
cost thee thy life yeti” and away she flew. * 
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The carter, seeing that he had thus lost all that he had, 
went down into his kitchen: and was still not sorry for what 
he had done, but sat himself angrily and sulkily in the chimney- 
corner. But the sparrow sat on the outside of the window, 
and cried, “ Carter! thy cruelty shall cost thee thy life!” 
With that he jumped up in a rage, seized his hatchet, and 
threw it at the sparrow; but it missed her, and only broke 
the window. The sparrow now hopped in, perched upon the 
window-seat, and cried, “ Carter! it shall cost thee thy life!” 
Then he became mad and blind with rage, and struck the 
window-scat with such force that he cleft it in two: and as 

I 

the sparrow flew from place to place, the carter and his 
wife were so furious, that they broke all their furniture, 
glasses, chairs, benches, the t^ble, and at last the walls, with¬ 
out touching the bird at a’l. In the end, however, they caught 
her: and the wife said, ‘“Chall I kill her at once?” “ No,” 
cried he, “ that is letting her olf too easily: she shall die a 
much more cruel death; I will cat her,” But the sparrow 
began to flutter about, and stretched out'hcr neck and cned. 
“ Carter! it shall cost thed thy life yet‘!” With that he could 
wait no longer; so he gave his wife the. hatchet, and cried, 
“ Wife, strike at the bird and kill her in my hand.” And the 
wife struck: but she missed her aim, and hit her husband on 
the head so that he fell down dead, and the sparrow flew 
quietly home to her nest. 


' FREDERICK AND CATHERINE 

There was once a man called F’^edcrick: he had a wife 
whose name was Catherine, and they had not long been 
married. One day Frederick said, “ Kate!, I am going to 
work ir the fields; when I come back I shill be hungry, so 
let me have ra^ething nice cooked, and a good draught of 
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ale.** “ Very well,” said she, “ it shall all be ready.” When 
dinner-time drew nigh, Catherine took a nice steak, which 
was all the meat she had, and put it on the fire to fry. The 
steak «oon began to look brown, and to crackle in the pan; 
and Catherine stood by with a fork and turned it: then she 
said to herself, “ The steak is almost ready, I may as well 
go to the cellar for the ale.” So she left the pan on the fire, 
and took a large jug and went into the cellar and tapped the 
ale-cask. The beer ran into the jug, and Catherine stood 
looking on. At last it popped into her head, “ The dog is 
not shut up—he may be running away with the steak; that’s 
well thought of.” So up she ran from the cellar; and sure 
enoftgh the rascally cur had got the steak in his mouth, and 
was making off with it. 

Away ^an Catherine, and away ran the dog across the field; 
but he ran faster than she, and stnVK close to the steak. “ A’s 
a.: gone,,..and ‘what cah’t be cured must be endured ’,” said 
Catherine. So she turned round; and as she had run a good 
wav and was tired, she \valked home leisurely to cool herself, 

Now ail this time the ale was Punning,too, for Catherine 
had not turned th*. cock; and when the jug was full the 
liijuor ran upon the floor till the cask w’as empty. When she 
g( i to the cellar stairs she saw whjft had happened. “My 
stars!” said she, “ what shall I do to keep Frederick from 
seeing all this slopping about?” So she thought a ■^hile; 
and at last jftmembered that there was a sack* af fine ^eal, 
bought at the last fair, and that if she sprinkled this over the 
floor it would suck up the ale nicely. “ Wl;'at a lucky thing,” 
said she, “ that we kept that meal! We have now a good ^se 
for it.” So away she went for it: but she managed to set k 
down just upon the great jug full of beer, and upset it; and 
thus all the ale that had ipeen saved was set sw'imming on the 
floor also. “ Ah! w'ell,” said she, “ when dtie goes, another 
may as well follpw.” Then she strew^ei the meal all about 
the cellar, and ^as quite pleased with her cleverness, and 
said, “ How very neat and clean it looksl” 
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At noon Frederick came home. “ Now, wife,” cried he, 
“ what have you for dinner?” “ O Frederick!” answered she, 

I was cooking you a steak; but while I went to draw the 
ale, the dog ran away with it; and while I ran after hirn, the 
ale all ran out; and w’hen I went to dry up the ale with the 
sack of meal that we got at the fair, I upset the jug: but the 
cellar is now quite diy', and looks so clean!” “ Kate, Kate,” 
said he, “ how could you do all this? Why did you leave the 
steak to fr}’, and the ale to run, and then spoil all the meal?” 
“ Why, Frederick,” said she, “ I did not know I was doing 
wrong; you should have told me before.” 

The husband thought to himself, “ If my wife manages 
matters thus, I must look sharp myself.” Now he lud a 
good deal of gold in the house: so he said to Catherine, 
” What pretty yellow buttons these are! I shall put them 
inco a box and bury theiAdn the garden; but take care that 
you never go near or meddle with them.” “ No, Frederick,” 
said she. “ that I never will.” As soon as he was gone, there 
came b)’ some pedlars with earthenwari plates and dishes, 
and they asked her whether she woub! buy. “ Oh dear me, 
I should like to buy very much, but I ihave no money: if 
you had any use for yellow buttcjiis, I might deal with you.” 


“ Yellow buttons!” said-thev: 


“ let us have a look at them.” 


” Go into the garden and dig where I tell you, and you will 
find the yellow buttons: I dare not go myself.” So the rogues 
w'cnftf and ivhen they found what these yellow buttons were, 
they took them all away, and left her plenty of plates and 
dishes. Then she set them all about the house for a show: 
apd ^n Frederick came back, hy cried out, “ Kate, what 
have you been doing?” “ See,” said she, “ I have bought all 
these with your yellow buttons: but I did not touch them my¬ 
self; the pedlars went themselves and dug them up.” “ Wife, 
wife,” said Freckrick, “ what a pretty piece of work you have 
made! those yellow,buttons were all my money: how' came 
you to,do such a thing?” “Why,” answered she, “I did 
not know thei’e was any harm in it; you should have told me.” 
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Catherine stood musing for a while, and at last said to her 
husband, “Hark ye, Frederick, we will soon get the gold 
back: let us run after the thieves!” “Well, we will try,” 
answered he; “ but take some butter and cheese with you, 
that we may have something to eat by the way.” “ Very 
well,” said she; and they set out: and as Frederick walked 
the fastest, he left his wife some way behind. “ It does not 
matter,” thought she: “ When we turn back, I shall be so 
much nearer home than he.” 

Presently she came to the top of a hill, down the side of 
which there was a road so narrow that the cart-wheels always 
chafed the trees on each side as they passed. “ Ah, see now,” 
said ■she, “ how they have bruised and wounded those poor 
trees; they will never get well.” So she took pity on them, 
jird mad? use of the* butter to greaje them all, so that the 
wheels might not hurt them so nvich. While she was doirfg 
th-s kind office, one of her cheeses fell out of the basket, and 
rolled down the hill. Catherine looked, but could not see 
where it was gone; io she said, “ Well, I suppose the other 
will go Lif same way a»d find you;*he has,younger legs than 
1 have.” Then she tolled the other cheese after it: and away 
it v.ent, nobody knows where, down the hill. But she said 
sh< supposed they knew the road, and would follow her, and 
she could not stay there all day waiting for them. 

At last sh-3 overtook. Frederick, who desired her to ^ive 
him something to eat. Then she gave him the dry bt»ad. 
“ Where arc the butter and cheese?” said he. “ Oh!” answered 
she, “ I used the butter to grease those poor trees that the 
w heels chafed so: and on? of the cheeses ran away, st ^ sq;it 
the other after it to find it. and I suppose they are both on, 
the road together somewhere.” “ What a goose you are to 
do such silly things!” said the husband. “ How can you say 
so?” said she; “ I am sure you never told me<iot.” 

They ate the dry bread together; and Frederick said, “ Kate, 
I hope you locked the door safe when you came .away.” 
“ No,” answered she; “ you did not tell me.”* “ Then go 


I 
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home, and do it now before we go any farther,” said Frederick, 
“ and bring with you something to eat.” 

Catherine did as he told her, and thought to herself by the 
way, “ Frederick wants something to eat; but I donJt think 
he is very fond of butter and cheese; I’ll bring him a bag 
of fine nuts, and the vinegar, for I have often seen him take 
some.” 

When she reached home, she bolted the back-iloor, but 
the front-door she took otT the hinges, and said, “ Frederick 
told me to lock the door, but surely it can nowhere be so 
safe as if I take it with me.” So she took her time In the wav; 
and when she oxertook her husband she cried out, “There, 
Frederick, there is the door itself, now you may watch*it as 
carefully as you please/* “Alas! alas!” said he, “what a 
clever wife 1 have! I sent vou to ina!;c the house fast, and 
you take the door awa\,"‘() that e^er\hodY mav uo in and 
out as they please;—howc\er, as \ou iiavc brou!,dit the door, 
you shall carrv it about with you for your pains/* “ Very 
well,” answered she, ” I’ll carry the door; hut I’ll not carry 
the nuts and \infgar-bofile also,- that would be too much 
of a load; so, if \ou please. I'll fasten tl>'“m to tlic iloor.” 

Frederick of course made no objection to tli.it plan, and 
they set off into the wbod to look for the tiiie\e.s; hut they 
could not find them; and when it grew dark, the\ climbed up 
into»a tree to spend the night there. .Scarcel} ’..ere they up, 
thar. ^should come by but the very rogues they were 
looking for. 'I'hev were in truth great rascals, and belonged 
to that class of neoplc who find thiiiL’s before they arc lost; 
tljey Jrc tired; so they sat down and made a fire under the 
,very tree where Frederick and Catherine were. Frederick 
slipped down on the other side, and picked up some stones. 
Then he climbed up again, and tried to hit the thieves on the 
head with themi but they only said, “ It must be near morn¬ 
ing, for the wind shakes the fir-apples dowr\.” 

Catherine, who had the door on her shofllder, began to be 
very tired; Ijut^he thought it was the nuts upon it that were 
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so heavy: so she said softly, “ Frederick, I must let the nuts 
go.” “ No,” answered he, “ not now, they will discover us.” 
“ I can’t help that, they must go.” “ Well then, make haste 
and throw them down, if you will.” Then away rattled the 
nuts dow^n among the boughs; and one of the thieves cried, 
“ liless me, it is hailing!” 

A little while after, Catherine thought the door was still 
very heavy; so she whispered to Frederick, “ I must throw 
the vinegar down.” “ Pray don’t,” answered he, “ it will 
discover us.” “ I can’t help that,” said she, “ go it must.” 
So she poured all the vinegar down; and the thieves said, 
“ What a hea^y dew there is!” 

At, last it popped into Catherine’s head that it was the 
door itself that was so hea^y all the time: so she whispered, 
“ Frederick, I must throw the door down soon.” But he 
begged ari^i prayed her not to do so„tor he was sure it wouli 
betray them. “ Here goes, however,” said she: and down 
went the door with such a clatter upon the thieves, that they 
cried out- “ Murder!’’ and not knowing what w'as coming, 
ran av.ay as fast as they could, a^d left all the gold. So 
Catherine was right at last! And when she and Frederick 
can e down there the^ found all their money safe and sound. 


THE THREE CHILDREN OF FORf UNE 

Once upon a time a father sent for his three sons, ar;l gave 
to the eldest a cock, to the second a sc}1:he, and to the third 
a cat. “ I am now old,” said he, ” my end is approaching, 
and I w'ould fain provide for you before I die. Money I have 
none, and w'hat I now give you seems of but little worth; yet 
it rests with yourselves alone to turn my gifts to good aecount. 
Only seek out for^a land where what you have is as yet un¬ 
known, and your fortune is made.” 

fi 
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After the death of the l.'.ther, the eldest set out with his 
cock: but wherever he went, in every town he saw from afar 
off a cock sitting upon the church steeple, and turning round 
with the wind. In the villages he always heard plenty of 
them crowing, and his bird was therefore nothing new; so 
there did not seem much chance of his mailing his fortune. 
At length it happened that he came to an island where the 
people who lived there had never heard of a cock, and knew 
not even how to reckon the time. They knew, indeed, if it 
were morning or evening; but at night, if they lay awake, 
they had no means of know'ing how time went. “ Behold,” 
said he to them, “ what a noble animal this is! how like a 
knight he is! he carries a bright red crest upon his heai^, and 
spurs upon his heels; he crows three times over) night, at 
stated houri, and at the third time the sun is about to rise. 
Eut this is not all; sometimes he screams in broad daylight, 
and then you must take warning, for the weather is surely 
about to change.” This pleased the natives mig»*itily; they 
kept awake one whole night, and heaijd to their ■■great joy, 
how gloriously the cock^lled the hours, at two, four, and 
six o’clock. Theh they asked him whether the bird was to 
be sold, and how much he would sell it lor. “ About as much 
gold as an ass can airjy,” said he. “ A very fair price for 
such an animal,” cried they with one voice; and agreed to 
give him what he asked. 

O * ^ V ^ 

^hen he returned home with his wealth, his brothers 
' wondered gfeatly; and the second said, ‘‘ I will now set forth 
likewise, and sec if I can turn my scythe to as good an account.” 
•There /lid not ieem, however, much likelihood of this; for 
go wmere he would, he was met by peasants who had as good 
a scythe on their shoulder as he had. But at last, as good luck 
would have ilf, he came to an island where the people had 
never heard of a scythe, there, as boon as the corn was ripe, 
they went into the fields and pulled it up; but this was very 
hard work, and a great deal of it was lost. .‘The man then set 
to work with lus scythe; and mowed down their whole crop 
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so quickly, that the people stoou staring open-mouthed with 
wonder. They were willing to give him what he asked for 
such a marvellous thing: but he only took a horse laden with 
as mugh gold as it could carry. 

Now the third brother had a great longing to go and see 
what he could make of his cat. So he set out: and at first it 
happened to him as it had to the others, so long as he kept 
upon the mainland, he met with no success; there were plenty 
of cats everywhere, indeed too many, so that the young ones 
were for the most part, as soon as they came into the world, 
drowned in the water. At last he passed over to an island, 
where, as it chanced most luckily for him, nobody had ever 
seer a cat; and they were overrun with mice to such a degree, 
that the little wretches danced upon the tables and chairs, 
whether the master of the house were at home or not. The 
people complained loudly of this gi -evance; the king himself 
knew not how to rid himself of them in his palace: in every 
corner mice were squeaking, and they gnawed everything that 
their tetin could lay hold of. Here was a fine field for Puss— 
she soon began her chiise, and hack cleared two rooms in the 
twinkling of an eye; w'hen the people besought their Idng to 
buy the wonderful animal, for the good of the public, at any 
p ice. I’he Icing willingly gave what was asked—a mule laden 
with gold and jewels; and thus the third brother returned 
home with a .richer pri^ than either of the others. j 

Meantime the cat feasted away upon the mice in tbjgj^oyal 
palace, and devoured so many that they were no longer in any 
great numbers. At length, quite spent and tired with her work, 
she became extremely thirsty; so she stood still, dre\ -.up |jer 
head, and cried, “ Miau, Miau!” The king gathered together 
all his subjects when they heard this strange cry, and many 
ran shrieking in a great fright out of the palace. But the king 
held a council below as to what was best to die done; and it 
was at length fixed to send a herald to the cat, to warn her to 
leave the castle 'brthwith, or that force would be used to 
remove her. “ For,” said the counsellors,>fre would far 
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more Avillingly put up with t»ie mice (since we are used to that 
evil), than get rid of them at the risk of our lives.” A page 
accordingly went, and asked the cat, “ whether she were 
willing to quit the castle?” But Puss, whose thirsi ].iecame 
every moment more and more pressing, answered nothing 
but “ Miau, Miau!” which the page interpreted to mean 
“ No! No!” and therefore carried this answer to the king. 
“ Well,” said the counsellors, “ then we must try what force 
W'ill do.” So the guns were planted, and the palace was fired 
upon from all sides. When the fire reached the room where 
the cat was, she sprang out of the window and ran away; but 
the besiegers did not see her, and went on firing until the 
whole palace was burnt to the ground. • 


KING GRISLY-BEARD 

m 

A great king had a daughter who w'js very beautiful, but so 
proud and haughty and conceited, that none of the princes 
who came to ask her in marriage were good enough for her, 
and she only made spoit of them. 

Once upon a time the king held a great feast, and invited 
all h^r suitors; and they sat in a row according to their rank, 
kingaH.3n4 princes and dukes and earls. Then the princess 
came in and passed by them all, but she had something spiteful 
to say to every one. The first was too fat: “ He’s as round as 
a Jub'” said she.*' The next was too tall: “ What a maypole!” 
^aid she. The next was too short: “ What a dumpling!” said 
she. The fourth was too pale, and she called him “ Wallface ”, 
The fifth was foo red, so she called him “ Cockscomb ”. The 
sixth was not straight enough, so she said he was like a green 
stick that had been Jaid to dry over a baker’s oven. And thus 
she had some joke to crack upon every onej but she laughed 
more than all at a good king who was there. “ Look at him," 
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said she, “ his beard is like an( old mop, he shall be called 
Grisly-beard!” So the king got the nick-name of Grisly- 
bearcl. 

But, the old king was very angry when he saw how his 
daughter behaved, and how she ill-treated all his guests; and 
he vowed that, willing or unwilling, she should marry the first 
beggar that came to the door. 

Two days after there came by a travelling musician, who 
began to sing under the window, and beg alms: and when 
the king heard him, he said, “ Let him come in.” So they 
brought in a dirty-looking fellow; and when he had sung 
before the king and the princess, he begged a boon. Then the 
king said, “ You have sung so well, that I will give you my 
daughter for your wife.” The princess begged and prayed; 
but the^king said, '* I have sworr;, to give you to the first 
beggar, and I will keep my worcf' So words and tears w^re 
of no avail; the parson was sent for, and she was married to 
the musician. When this was over, the king said, “ Now get 
ready to go: you must not stay here: you must travel on with 
,,your husband.” # • 

Then the beggar departed, and took her with him; and 
they soon came to a great wood. “ Pray,” said she, “ whose 
is this wood?” “ It belongs to king •Grisly-beard,” answered 
he; “ hadst thou taken him, all had been thine.” “ Ah! 
unlucky writch that J am!” sighed she, ” would that I had 
married king Grisly-beard!” Next they came tQ. fine 

meadows. “ Whose are those beautiful green meadows?” 
said she. “ They belong to king Grisly-beard; hadst thou 
taken him, they had all been thine.” “ Ah! unluck)- .wr^fch 
that I am!” said she, “ would that I had married king Grisl)^- 
beard!” 

Then they came to a great city. “ Whose is this noble city?” 
said she. “ It belongs to king Grisly-beard: hadst thou 
taken him, it had all been thine.” “Ah! miserable wretch 
that I am!” sighed she, “ why did I not marry king. Grisly- 
beard?” “ That is no business of mine,” said the musician; 
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“ why should you wish for 
enough for you?” 

At last they came to a small cottage. “What a paltry 
place!” said she; “ to whom does that little dirty hole btjjong?” 
The musician answered, “ That is your and my house, where 
we are to live.” “ Where are your servants?” cried she. 
“ What do we want with servants?” said he, “ you must do 
for yourself whatever is to be done. Now make the fire, and 
put on water and cook my supper, for I am very tired.” But 
the princess knew nothing of making fires and cooking, and 
the beggar was forced to help her. When they had eaten a 
very scanty meal they went to bed; but the musician called 
her up very early in the morning to clean the house. Thus 
they lived for two days: and when they had eaten up all 
there was in the cottage^ the man said, ‘ Wife, we^ can’t go 
ori thus, spending mone;f gnd earning nothing. You must 
learn to weave baskets.” Then he went out and cut willows 
and brought them home, and she began to weavfc; but it 
made her fingers very sore. “ I see this work won’t ho,” said 
he, “ try and spin; perhap* you will dt> that better.” So she 
sat down and tried to spin; but the threads cut her tender 
fingers till the blood ran. “ See now,” said the musician, 
“ you are good for nothing, you can do no w'ork;—what a 
bargain I have got! However, I’ll try and set up a trade in 
pots .and pans, and you shall stand in the market and sell 
them^ “^Alas!” sighed she, “ when I stand in the market 
and any of my father’s court pass by and see me there, how 
they will laugh at me!” 

Jut ibc beggar did not care for^that; and said she must 
^ork, if she did not w'ish to die of hunger. At first the trade 
went well; for many people, seeing such a beautiful woman, 
went to buy hef wares, and paid their money without thinking 
of taking away the goods. They lived on this as long as it 
lasted, and then her husband bought a fresh lot of ware, and 
she sat herself down with it in the corner of the market; 
but a drunken soldier soon came by, and rode his horse 
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Mother husband? am not I good 
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against her stall and broke 2 1 her goods into a thousand 
pieces. Then she began to weep, and knew not what to do. 
“Ah! what will become of me?” said she; “what will my 
husband say?” So she ran home and told him all. “ Who 
woul^ have thought you would have been so silly,” said he, 
“as to put an earthenware stall in the comer of the market, 
where everybody passes?—But let us have no more crying; 
I see you are not fit for this sort of work: so I have been to 
the king’s palace, and asked if they did not want a kitchen- 
maid, and they have promised to take you, and there you will 
have plenty to eat.” 

Thus the princess became a kitchen-n^aid, and helped the 
cook to do all the dirtiest work: she was allowed to carry home 
some of the meat that was left, and on this she and her hus¬ 
band lived. 

She "liad not been there long, before she heard that'the 
king’s eldest son was passing by, going to be married; and she 
went to one of the windows and looked out. Everything was 
ready, .*nd all the pomp and splendour of the court was there. 
Then she thought with an aching heart of her own sad fate, 
and bitterly grieved for the pride and folly which had brought 
i:er so low. And trie servants gave her some of the rich meats> 
>'.hich she put into her basket to talje home. 

All on a sudden, as she was going out, in came the king’s 
son in golden clothes: and when he saw a beautiful woman 
at the door, he took her by the hand, and said she should be 
his partner in the dance: but she trembled for lear^or sh., 
saw that '.t was king Grisly-beard, who was making sport of 
her. However, he kept fast hold and led her in', and the 
cover of the basket carrie off, so that the meats in il f^l all 
about. Then everybody laughed and jeered at her; and sTie 
was so abashed that she wished herself a thousand feet deep in 
the earth. She sprang to the door to run away; but on the 
steps king Grisly-beard overtook and brought her back, and 
said, “ Fear m? not! I am the musician who has lived with 
you in the hut: I brought you there because i loved you. I 
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am also the soldier who over, et your stall. I have done all 
this only to cure you of pride,’and to punish you for the ill- 
treatment you bestowed on me. Now all is over; you have 
learnt wisdom, your faults are gone, and it is time to celebrate 
our marriage feast!” 

Then the chamberlains came and brought her the most 
beautiful robes; and her father and his whole court were 
there already, and congratulated her on her marriage. Joy 
was in every face. The feast was grand, and all were merry; 
and I wish you and I had been of the party. 


THE ad\t:xtures of 

' CHANTICLEER AND PARTLET ’ 

c 

I. HOW THEY WENT TO THE MOUNTAINS TO EAT ' JUTS 

The nuts are quite ripe now,” said Chanticleer to his 
wife Partlet; “ suppose we go together tP the mountains, and 
eat as many as we can, before the squirrel takes them all 
away.” “ With all my heart,” said Partlet; “ let us go and 
make a holiday of it togetfccr.” 

So they went to the mountains; and as it was a lovely day, 
they steyed there till the evening. Now, whether i+ was that 
they ha^ eaten so many nuts that they could not walk, or 
whether they were lazy and would not, I do not know: how¬ 
ever, they took it into their heads that it did not become them 
to go hqnar:. on foo*t. So Chanticleer, began to build a little 
carriage of nut-shells: and whfcn it was finished, Partlet 
jumped into it and sat down, and bid Chanticleer harness 
himself to it and^raw her home. “ That’s a good joke!” said 
Chanticleer; “ no„ that will never do; I had rather by half 
walk home; I’ll sit on the box and be coachman, if you like, 
but I’ll not draw.” While this was passing*^ a duck came 
quacking up aAd cried out, ” You thieving vagabonds, what 
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business have you in my grourii? I’ll give it you well for 
your insolence!” and upon that me fell upon Chanticleer most 
lustily. But Chanticleer was no coward, and returned the 
duck’s ^blows with his sharp spurs so fiercely that she soon 
began to cry out for mercy; which was only granted her upon 
condition that she would draw the carriage home for them. 
This she agreed to do; and Chanticleer got upon the box, and 
drove, crying, “ Now, Duck, get on as fast as you can.”. And 
away they went at a pretty good pace. 

After they had travelled along a little way, they met a 
needle and a pin walking together along the road: and the 
needle cried out “ Stop! stop!” and said it was so dark that 
they could hardly find their way, and such dirty walking they 
could not gel on at all: he told him that he and his friend, 
the pin, had been at a public-house a few miles oif, and had 
sat drinking till they had forgotten how late it was; he begged 
therefore that the travellers would be so kind as to give them 
a lift in tiieir carriage. Chanticleer, observing that they were 
but thin Yellows, and not likely to take up much room, told 
them thc}' might ride„.but made them promise not to dirty 
the wheels of the carriage in getting in, nor to tread on Partlet’s 
toes. 

Late at night they arrived at an km; and as it was bad 
travelling in the dark, and the duck seemed much tired, and 
waddled abcut a good deal from one side to the other,4hey 
made up their minds to fix their quarters there: ^ bj^jt the 
landlord at first was unwilling, and said his house was full, 
thinking they might not be very respectable company: how¬ 
ever, they spoke civilly tq, him, and gave him the e^g ^l^ch 
Partlet had laid by the way, arid said they would give him thq 
duck, who was in the habit of laying one every day: so at last 
he let them come in, and they bespoke a handsome supper, 
and spent the evening very jollily. 

Early in the morning, before it was quite light, and when 
nobody v/as stirring in the inn. Chanticleer awakened his 
wife, and, fetching the egg, they pecked a hole in it, ate it up. 
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and threw the shells into thi\ fireplace: they then went to the 
pin and needle, who were f!‘St asleep, and, seizing them by 
their heads, stuck one into the landlord’s easy-chair, and the 
other into his handkerchief; and having done this, they crept 
away as softly as possible. However, the duck, who slept in 
the open air in the yard, heard them coming, and jumping 
into the brook which ran close by the inn, soon swam out of 
their reach. 

An hour or two afterwards the landlord got up, and took 
his handkerchief to wipe his face, but the pin ran into him 
and pricked him: then he walked into the kitchen to light his 
pipe at the fire, but when he stirred it up the egg-shells fiew 
into his eyes, and almost blinded him, “ Bless me!” said he, 
'* all the world seems to have a design against my head this 
morning:” and so saying he threw himself sulkily into his 
easy-chair; but, oh dear! ^^e needle ran into him; and this 
time the pain was not in his head. He now flew into a very 
great passion, and, suspecting the company who had come in 
the night before, he w'ent to look after them, but they were 
all oflF; so he swore that ke never agq^ would take in such a 
troop of vagabonds, who ate a great deal, paid no reckoning, 

4 

and gave him nothing for his trouble but their apish tricks. 


II. HOW CHANTICLEER AND PARTLET WENT TO VISIT 

MR. KORBES 

Another day. Chanticleer and Partlet wished to ride out 
together: so Ch'nticleer built a handsome carriage with four 
reti i/heels, and harnessed six mite to it; and then he and 
Tartlet got into the carriage, and away they drove. Soon 
afterwards a c*t met them, and said, “ Where are you going.?” 
And Chanticleer replied, • 

All on our way 
A visit to pay 

r To Mr. Korbes, the fox, to-day.” 
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Then the cat said, “ Take mfi with you.” Chanticleer said, 
“ With all my heart: get up bfhind, and be sure you do not 
fall off. 

‘‘ Take care of this handsome coach of mine, 

Nor dirty my pretty red wheels so fine! 

Now, mice, be ready, 

And, wheels, run steady! 

For we are Roing a visit to pay 
To Mr. Korbes, the fox, to-day.” 

Soon after came up a mill-stone, an egg, a duck, and a pin; 
an.d Chanticleer gave them all leave to g":t into the carriage 
and go with them. 

When thev arrived at Mr. Korbes’s house, he was not at 
liome, so the mice drew the carriage into the coach-house, 
Chanti(^eer and Partlet flew upon ’a beam, the cat sat do«vn 
in the fireplace, the' duck got intfl the washing-cistern, the pin 
stuck liijnsclf into the bed-pillow, the mill-stone laid himself 
over the,house-door, and the egg rolled herself up in the towel. 

Whci: Mr. Korbes came home, he went to the fireplace to 
make a lire; but the tat threw ali the ashes in his eyes: so 
hf ran to the kitcLvn to wash himself; but there the duck 
s''1ashed all the water in his face; and when he tried to w'ipe 
l.ims.lf, the egg broke to pieces in tlie towel all over his face 
and eyes. Then he was very angiy^ and went without his 
supper to bed; but ^^hcn he laid his head on the pillow, the 
pin ran ijito his cheek: at this he became quite furloas, and, 
jumping up, would have run out of the house; but when he 
came to the door, the mill-stone fcll.dowr* v?a.his head, and 
killed him on the spot. 

III. now PARTLET DIED AND WAS BURIED, AND HOW 

CHANTICLEER DIED OF GRIEV 

Another day ^phanticleer and Partlet agreed to go again to 
the mountains to eat nuts; and it was settled tf/ut all the nuts 
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which they found should bt. shared equal between them. 
Now Partlet found a very las'ge nut; but she said nothing 
about it to Chanticleer, and kept it all to herself: however, 
it was so big that she could not swallow it, and it stuck in her 
throat. Then she was in a great fright, and cried out to 
Chanticleer, “ Pray run as fast as you can, and fetch me some 
water, or I shall be choked.” Chanticleer ran as fast as he 
could to the river, and said, “ River, give me some water, for 
Partlet lies on the mountain, and will be choked by a great 
nut.” The river said, ” Run first to the bride, and ask her 
for a silken cord to draw up the water.” Chanticleer ran to the 
bride, and said, “ rsride, you must give me a silken cord, for 
then the river will give me water, and the water I will carr' to 
Partlet, who lies on the mountain, and will be-choked by a 
great nut.” But the bride said, “ Run first, and bring me my 
garland that is hanging cn a willow in the garden.*’ Then 
Chanticleer ran to the garden, and took the garland from the 
bough where it hung, and brought it to the bride; Und then 
the bride gave him the silken cord, and ha^took the silken cord 
to the river, and the river gave him wqfer, and he carried the 
water to Partlet; but in the meantime she was choked by the 
great nut, and lay quite dead, and never moved any more. 

Then Chanticleer was "ery sorry, and cried bitterly; and all 
the beasts came and wept with him over poor Partlet. And 
six k'dce built a little hearse to carry her to her grave; and 
when it w-as ready they harnessed themselves before it, and 
Chanticleer drove them. On the way they met the fox. “ Where 
are you goingj^Chanticleer?” said he. “ To bury my Partlet,** 
said ^J)e 3iher. ‘‘ May I go with y 9 u?” said the fox. “ Yes; 
ljut you must get up behind, or my horses will not be able to 
draw you.” Then the fox got up behind; and presently the 
wolf, the bear7 the goat, and all the beasts of the wood, 
came and climbed upon the hearse. 

So on they went till they came to a rapid stream. How 
shall we get over?” said Chanticleer. Then'said a straw, “ I 
will lay mysfelf .across, and you may pass over upon me.” 
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But as the mice were going ovf r, the straw slipped away and 
fell into the water, and the six nf je all fell in and were drowned. 
What was to be done? Then a large log of wood came and 
said, ‘‘ I am big enough; I will lay myself across the stream, 
and you shall pass over upon me.” So he laid himself down; 
but they managed so clumsily, that the log of wood fell in and 
was carried away by the stream. Then a stone, who saw what 
had happened, came up and kindly offered to help poor 
Chanticleer by laying himself across the stream; and this 
time he got safely to the other side with the hearse, and 
managed to get Partlet out of it; but the fox and the other 
nfoumers, who were sitting behind, were too heavy, and fell 
back into the water, and were all carried away by the stream 
and drowned. 

Thus Chanticleer was left alone with his dead Partlet; and 
having dug a grave for her, he Ijid her in it, and made a little 
hillock over her. Then he sat down by the grave, and wept 
and mouhied, till at last he died too; and so all were dead. 


SNOW-DR©P 

It was jn the middle of winter when the broad flakes of 
snow were falling around, that a certain queen sat working 
at a window the frame of which was made of fine black ebony; 
and as she was looking out upon the snow, she pricked her 
finger, and three drops qf blood fell upon it. Thefi'shf j^zed 
thoughtfully upon the red drops which sprinkled the whi^ 
snow, and said, “ Would that my little daughter may be as 
white as that snow, as red as the blood, and* as black as the 
ebony window-framel” And so the little girl grew up: her 
skin was as white as snow, her cheeks as rosy as the blood, 
and her hair as<* black as ebony; and she was called Snow¬ 
drop. 
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But this queen died; and the king soon married another 
wife, who was very beautiful} but so proud that she could 
not bear to think that anyone could surpass her. She had a 
magical looking-glass, to which she used to go and gaz^ upon 
herself in it, and say: 

“ Tell me, glass, tell me trucl 
Of all the ladies in the land. 

Who is the fairest? tell me who^■■ 

And the glass answered: 

* ^ 

“ Thou, queen, art fairest in the land. 

But Snow-drop grew more and more beautiful; and when 
she was seven years old, she was as bright as the and 
fairer than the queen herself.. Then the glass one day answered 
the queen when she went to consult it as usual: 

* 1 '* 

“ Thou, queen, may’st fair and beauteous be. 

But Snow-drop ir. lovelier far,than thee!” 

When she heard this she turned pale with rage and envy; and 
called to one of her sevvants and said, “ Take Snow-drop 
away into the wide wood, that I may never see her more,” 
Theft the servant led her away; but his heart melted when 
she begged him to spare her life, and he said, “ I will not 
hurt thee, thou pretty child.” So he left her by herself; and 
though he thought it most likely that the wild beasts would 
tear J^^r i^ pierces*, he felt as if a great weight were taken off 
hjs heart when he had made up‘his mind not to kill her, but 
leave her to her fate. 

Then poor Show-drop wandered along through the wood 
in great fear; and the wild beasts roared about her, but none 
did her any harm. In the evening she came to a little cottage, 
and went in there to rest herself, for her little'rfeet would carry 
her no farther.' &rerything was spruce and neat in the cottage: 
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on the table was spread a white cloth, and there were seven 
little plates with seven little leaves, and seven little glasses 
with wine in them; and knives and forks laid in order; and 
by th^ wall stood seven little beds. Then, as she was very 
hungry, she picked a little piece off each loaf, and drank a 
very little wine out of each glass; and after that she thought 
she would lie down and rest. So she tried all the little beds; 
and one was too long, and another was too short, till at last 
the seventh suited her; and there she laid herself down and 
went to sleep. Presently in came the masters of the cottage, 
who were seven little dwarfs that lived among the mountains, 
anil dug and searched about for gold. They lighted up their 
seven lamps, and saw directly that all was not right. The 
first said, “ '.Vho has been sitting on my stool?” The second, 
W'ho has been eating off my plate?” The third, “ Who has 
been picking my bread?” T^e ‘fourth, “ Who has been 
meddling with my spoon?” The fifth, “ \\’ho has been hand- 
’ ling my‘rbrk?” The sixth, “ \\'ho has been cutting with my 
knife?” The seven*h, “ Who has been drinking my wine?” 
7'hen the first looked^ound and said, “ VVho has been lying 
on my bed?” And the rest came running to him, and everyone 
cried out that somebody had been upon his bed. But the 
S'-venth saw Snow-drop, and called ^11 his brethren to come 
and see her; and they cried out with wonder and astonish¬ 
ment, and brought their lamps to look at her, and said, “ Good 
heavens! what a lovely child she is!” And they were delighted 
to see her, and took care not to wake her; and the seventh 
dwarf slept an hour with each of the other dw'arfs in turn, 
till the night was gone. , ^ ^ 

In the morning Snow-drop told them all her story; an^ 
they pitied her, and said if she would keep all things in order, 
and cook and wash, and knit and spin foi tlTem, she might 
stay where she was, and they would take good care of her. 
Then they went out all day long to their work, seeking for 
gold and silver the mountains; and Snow'-drop remained 
at home: and they warned her, and said, • The queen will 
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soon find out where you are, so take care and let no one 
in. 

But the queen, now that she thought Snow-drop was dead, 
believed that she was certainly the handsomest lady in the 
land; and she went to the glass and said: 

" Tell me, glass, tell me true! 

Of all the ladies in the land, 

Who is fairest? tell me who?” 

And the glass answered: 

“ Thou, queen, art the fairest in all this land; 

But over the hills, in the greenwood shade, 

Where the seven dwarfs their dwelling have made, 
There Snow-drop is hiding her head; and she 
Is lovelier far, O quepn! than thee.” 

Then the queen was very much alarmed; for she k^iew that 
the glass always spoke the truth, and was ~ure that the servant 
had betrayed her. And she could not bear to think that any¬ 
one lived who was more beautiful than she was; so she dis¬ 
guised herself as an old pedlar, and went her way over the 
hills to the place where the dwarfs dwelt. Then she knocked 
at the door, and cried, “ Fine wares to sell!” Snow-drop 
looked out at the window, and said, “ Good-day, good 
w'oman; what have you to sell?” “ Good wares, fine wares,** 
said she; “ laces and bobbins of all colours.” “ I will let the 
old lady in; she seems to be a very good sort of body,” thought 
Sno:^-drof; so she ran'^aown, and unbolted the door. “ Bless 
nje!” said the old woman, “ how badly your stays are lacedi 
Let me lace them up with one of my nice new laces.” Snow¬ 
drop did not dfeam of any mischief; so she stood up before 
the old woman; hut she set to work so nimbly, and pulled 
the lace so tight, that Snow-drop lost her breath, and fell 
down as if she were dead. ‘‘ There’s an end o? all thy beauty,” 
said the spitetul queen, and went away home. 
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In the evening the seven dwarfs returned; and I need not 
say how grieved they were to ^ie their faithful Snow-drop 
stretched upon the ground motionless, as if she were quite 
dead. Jlowever, they lifted her up, and when they foimd 
what was the matter, they cut the lace; and in a little time 
she began to breathe, and soon came to life again. Then they 
said, “ The old woman was the queen herself; take care 
another time, and let no one in when we are away.” 

When the queen got home, she went straight to her glass, 
and spoke to it as usual; but to her great surprise it still 
said: 

* “ Thou, queen, art the fairest in all this land; 

But over the hills, in the greenwood shade, 

Where the seven dwarfs their dwelling have made. 
There Snow-Jrop is hiduxg her head; and she 
lovelier far, O queen! than thee.” 


Then the blood ran cold in her heart with spite and malice 
, to see that Snow-drop still lived; and she dressed herself up 
again in a disguise, but,very differefit from fhe one she w'ore 
before, and took with Jier a poisoned comb. W'hen she reached 
the dwarfs’ cottage, she knocked at the door, and cried, 

“ ] me wares to sell!” but Snow-drop said, ” I dare not let 
anyone in.” ’I’hen the queen said, “ Only look at my beautiful 
combs;” .artd gave her,the poisoned one. And it looked'^o 
pretty that she took it up and put in into her hair to try it; 
but the moment it touched her head the poison was so power¬ 
ful that she fell down senseless. “ There yop lie,” said 
the queen, and went her way. But by*good luck^he d\»rtfs 
returned very early that evening; and when they saw Snow-, 
drop lying on the ground, they thought what had happened, 
and soon found the pojsoned comb. And when they took it 
away, she recovered, and told them all that hud passed; and 


they warned her once more not to open the door to anyone. 

Meantime the qfeeen went home to her glass, and tre^;nbled 
tvith rage when she received exactly the same answer as before; 
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and she said, “ Snow-drop shall die, if it costs me my life.” 
So she went secretly into a 4’iamber, and prepared a poisoned 
apple: the outside looked veiy* rosy and tempting, but who¬ 
ever tasted it was sure to die. Then she dressed herself up 
as a peasant’s wife, and travelled over the hills to the dwarfs’ 
cottage, and knocked at the door; but Snow-drop put her 
head out of the window, and said, “ I dare not let anyone in, 
for the dwarfs have told me not.” ” Do as you please,” said 
the old woman, “ but at any rate take this pretty apple; I 
will make you a present of it.” ” No,” said Snow-drop, 
I dare not take it.” “ You silly girl!” answered the other, 
what are you afraid of.' do you think it is poisoned? Come! 
do you eat one part, and I will eat the other.” Now the apple 
was so prepared that one side was good, though the other side 
was poisoned. Then Snow-drop was very much tempted to 
taste, for the apple looked exceedingly nice; and when she 
saw the old woman eat, she could refrain no longer. But she 
had scarcely put the piece into her mouth, whe^r she fell 
do\ 1 dead upon the ground. “ This *ime nothing will save 
thee,” said the queen; and she went home to her glass, and 
at last it said: 


ti 
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“ Thou, queer}, art the fairest of all the fair.” 


And then her envious heart was glad, and as happy as such a 
heart could be. 

When evening came, and the dwarfs returned home, they 
found Snow-drop lying on the ground: no breath passed her 
lige. and*they were aftkid that she was quite dead. They lifted 
^ her up, and combed her hair, Tand washed her face w’ith wine 
and water; but all was in vain, for the little girl seemed quite 
dead. So theV laid her down upon a bier, and all seven watched 
and bewailed har three whole days; and then they proposed 
to bury her: but her cheeks were still rosy, and her face 
looked just as it did while she was alive; ‘*0 they said, “ We 
will never Dury her in the cold ground.” And they made a 
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coffin of glass so that they might still look at her, and wrote 
her name upon it, in golden Ictl.^rs, and that she was a king’s 
daughter. And the coffin was placed upon the hill, and one 
of the d'varfs always sat by it and watched. And the birds of 
the air came too, and bemoaned Snow-drop: first of all came 
an owl, and then a raven, but at last came a dove. 

And thus Snow-drop lay for a long long time, and still 
only lf)okcd as though she were asleep; for she was even now 
as white as snow, and as red as blood, and as black as ebony. 
At last a prince came and called at the dwarfs’ house; and he 
saw Snow-drop, and read what was written in golden letters. 
I’hen he offered the dwarfs money, and earnestly prayed them 
to let him take her away; but they said, “ We will not part with 
her for all the gold in the world.” At last, however, they had 
pity on him, and gave him the coffin: but the moment he 
lifted it up to carr)- it home witb him, the piece of apple fell 
trom between her lips, and Snow-drop awoke, and said, 
“ Where am I ?” And the prince answered, “ Thou art safe 
with m<Then he told her all that had happened, and said, 
“ I love you better than all the w(#rld: come with me to my 
f.ither’s palace, and vou shall be my wife.” And Snow’-drop 
emsented, and went home with the prince: and evcr 5 rthing 
V as prepared with great pomp and jplendour for their wed- 
ding. 

To the f^ast was inyited, among the rest. Snow-drop’s'old 
enemy, the queen; and as she was dressing herself in fine 
rich clothes, she looked in the glass and said: 

“ Tell me, glass, tell me true! 

Of all the ladies in the land. 

Who is fairest? tell me who?” 


And the glass answered: 


CC 


Thou,'^ady, art loveliest here^ I ween; 
But lovelier far is the new-made queen. 


ft 
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When she heard this, she started with rage; but her envy 
and curiosity were so great, fthat she could not help setting 
out to see the bride. And w'lien she arrived, and saw that it 
was no other than Snow-drop, who, as she thought, hgd been 
dead a long w'hile, she choked with passion, and fell ill and 
died; but Snow-drop and the prince lived and reigned happily 
over that land many many years. 


THE ELVES AND THE SHOEMAKER 

1 

There was once a shoemaker who worked verv hard and was 
yery honest; but still he could not earn enough to hve upon, 
and at last all he had in the world was gone, except just leather 
enough to make one pair of shoes, d'hen he cut tljem all 
ready to make up the next day, meaning to get up' early in 
the morning to work. His conscience w'i.s clear and liis h'''’.rt 
light amidst all h'S troubk^s; so he went peaceably to bed, 
left all his cares to Heaven, and fell asleep. In the morning, 
after he had said his prayers, he set himself down to his work, 
when, to his great wonder, there stood the shoes, all ready 
made, upon the table. The good man knew not what to say 
or think of this strange event. He looked at the workmanship; 
there was not one false stitch in the whole job; and all was 
so neat and true, that it was a complete masterpiece. 

That sam^4?y ® customer came in, and the shoes pleased 
himi..^o well that he \rillingly paid r. price higher than usual 
for them; and the poor shoeniaker with the money bought 
leather enough to make two pairs more. In the evening he 
cut out the work, and went to bed earlj' that he might get up 
and begin betimes next day: but he was saved all the trouble, 
for when he got up in the morning the work was finished 
ready to his hand. Presently in came buyefs, who paid him 
handsomely for^his goods, so that he bought leather enough 
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for four pairs more. He cut out the work again overnight, 
and found it finished in the norning as before; and so it 
went on for some time: what was got ready in the evening was 
always ^one by daybreak, and the good man soon became 
thriving and prosperous again. 

One evening about Christmas-time, as he and his wife were 
sitting over the fire chatting together, he said to her, " I 
should like to sit up and watch to-night, that we may see who 
it is that comes and does my work for me.” The wife liked 
the thought; so they left a light burning, and hid themselves 
in the corner of the room behind a curtain that was hung up 
there, and watched what should happen. 

As soon as it was midnight, there came two little naked 
dwarfs; and they sat themselves upon the shoemaker’s bench, 
look up r.'l the work that was cut out, and began to ply with 
their little fingers, stitching an<i rapping and tapping away 
at such a rate, that the shoemaker was all amazement, and 
could not take his eyes off for a moment. And on they went 
til' the job was quite finished, and the shoes stood ready for 
use upon the table. This was long f)efore daybreak; and then 
they bustled away as quick as lightning. 

The next day the wife said to the shoemaker, “ These 
li;tle wights have made us rich, and fve ought to be thankful 
to them, and do them a good office in return. I am quite 
vexed to se^ them run-about as they do; they have nothing 
upon their backs to keep off the cold. I’ll tell you what, I 
will make each of them a shirt, and a coat and waistcoat, and 
a pair of pantaloons into the bargain^ do ye:?, »;aake each of 
them a little pair of shoes/’ d’* 

The thought pleased the good shoemaker very much; antJ 
one evening, when all the things were ready, t]jey laid them 
on the table instead ofihe.work that they used to cut out, and 
they then went and hid themselves to watefi what the little 
elves would do. Affout midnight they came in, and were going 
to sit down to their work as usual; but when ^ey sew the 
clothes lying for them, they laughed and were ^eatly delighted. 
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Then they dressed themselves in the twinkling of an eye, and 
danced and capered and spr^ig about as merry as could be, 
till at last they danced out o'i the door over the green; and 
the shoemaker saw them no more: but everything went 
well with him from that time forward, as long as he lived. 


THE TURNIP 

There were two brothers who were both soldiers; the one 
was rich and the other poor. The poor man thought he vsould 
try to better himself; so, pulling off his red coat*, he became a 
gardener, and dug his ground well, and sowed turnops. 

When the seed came up, there was one plant bigger than all 
the rest, and it kept getting larger and larger, and seemed as 
if it would nev'er cease growing; so that it might have been 
callea the prince of turnips; for there tlever was such a -ciie 
seen before, and never wilf again. At last it was so big that it 
filled a cart, and two oxen could hardly draw it; and the 
gardener knew not what in the world to do with it, nor whether 
it would be a blessing dr a curse to him. One day he said to 
himself, “ What shall I do with it? if I sell it, it will bring no 
mor^ than another; and for eating, the little turnips are better 
than this; the best thing perhaps is to carry it and give it to 
the king as a mark of respect.” 

Then he jatsd his oxen, and drew the turnip to the Court, 

• * 

an^^ave it to the king. “ What a A;onderful thing!” said the 
king; “ I have seen many strange things, but such a monster 
as this I neypr saw. Where did you get the seed? or is it 
only your good luck? If so, you are a.true child of fortune.” 
“ Ah, no!” answered the gardener; “ I am no child of fortune; 
I am a poor soldierwho never could get enough to live upon; 
so I laid asi(|e my red coat, and set to work, tilling the ground. 
I have a brother, who is rich, and your Majesty knows him 
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well, and all the world knows him; but because I am poor, 
everybody forgets me.” 

'I'he king then took pity oil him, and said, “ You shall be 
poor^o longer, I will give you so much that you shall be even 
richer than your brother.” Then he gave him gold and lands 
and flocks, and made him so rich that his brother’s fortune 
could not at all be compared with his. 

When the brother heard of all this, and how a turnip had 
made the gardener so rich, he envied him sorely, and be¬ 
thought himself how he could contrive to get the same good 
fortune for himself. However, he determined to manage more 
Cleverly than his brother, and got together a rich present of 
gold and fine horses for the king; and thought he must have 
a much larger gift in return; for if his brother had received 
so much for only a turnip, what must his present be worth? 

The king took the gift very, graciously, and said he knew 
not what to give in return more valuable and wonderful than 
the gr^at turnip; so the soldier was forced to put it into a 
^'’rt. a^.^1 drag it heme with him. W^hen he reached home, he 
knew not upon whom to vent^is ragQ and spite; and at 
•ength wicked thoughts came into his head and he resolved to 
kill his brother. 

So he hired some villains to murder him; and having shown 
them where to lie in ambush, he went to his brother and said, 
“ Dear brother, I haye found a hidden treasure; let us go and 
dig it up, and share it betw’een us.” The other had no suspicion 
of his roguery: so they went out together, and as they were 
travelling along, the murderers rushed out^ypon him, bound 
him, and were going to«hang him on ? tree. • 

But whilst they were getting all ready, they heard die 
trampling of a horse at a distance, which so frightened them 
that they pushed tljpir prisoner neck and shoulders together 
into a sack, and swung him up by a cord* to the tree, where 
they left him dangling, and ran away. Meantime he worked 
and worked awily, till he made a hole large enough tp put out 
his head. 
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When the horseman came up, he proved to be a student, 
a merry fellow, who was journeying along on his nag, and 
singing as he went. As soon asF the man in the sack saw him 
passing under the tree, he cried out, “ Good-morning! ^ood- 
morning to thee, my friend!” The student looked about 
everywhere; and seeing no one, and not knowing where the 
voice came from, cried out, “ Who calls me?” 

Then the man in the tree answered, “ Lift up thine eyes, 
for behold here I sit in the sack of wisdom; here have I, in a 
short time, learned great and wondrous things. Compared to 
this seat, all the learning of the schools is as empty air, A 
little longer, and I shall know all that man can know, and 
shall come forth wiser than the wisest of mankind. Here I 
discern the signs and motion? of the heavens anJ the stars; 
the laAvs that control the winds; the number of the s^nds on 
the sea-shore; the healing oi' the sick; the virtue of all simples, 
of birds, and of precious stones. Wert thou but once here, 
my friend, thou wouldest feel and own the power m Know¬ 
ledge.” ^ 

The student listened to all this and wondered much; at last 
he said, “ Blessed be the day and hour when I found you; 
cannot you contrive to let me into the sack for a little while?” 
Then the other answered,'as if very unwilling, “ A little space 
I may allow thee to sit here, if thou wilt reward me well and 
entreat me kindly; but thou must tarry yet an hour below, 
fill I have learnt some little matters that are yet unknown 
to me.” 

So the stud^Jl^at himself down and waited awhile; but the 
time iTing fieavy upon him, and he begged earnestly that he 
might ascend forthwith, for his thirst of knowledge was 
great. Then the other pretended to give way, and said, “ Thou 
must let the saclc of wisdom descend, by i;ntying yonder cord, 
and then thou shdlt enter.” So the student let him down, 
opened the sack, and .set him free. “ Now then,” cried he, 
” let me .ascend quickly.” As he began to put'himself into the 
sack heels first, Wait awhile,” said the gardener, “ that is 
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not the way.” Then he pushed him in head first, tied up the 
sack, and soon swung up the searcher after wisdom dangling 
in the air. “ How is it with t! lee, friend?” said he; “ dost 
thou n^t feel that wisdom comes unto thee? Rest there in 
peace, till thou art a wiser man than thou wert.” 

So saying, he trotted off on the student’s nag, and left the 
poor fellow to gather wisdom till somebody should come and 
let him down. 


OLD SULTAN 

A shcpherd»had a faithful dog, called Sultan, who was grown 
very old,,and had lost all his teeth. And one day when the 
shepherd and his \Aife were st^noing together before the 
house the shepherd said, “ I will shoot old Sultan to-morrow* 
morning’, for he is of no use now.” But his wife said, “ Pray 
let_+he [/ 'or faithful ‘ creature live; he has served us well a 
great many years, and we ought to give him a livelihood for 
the rest of his days.” “ But what can we do with him?” said 
the shepherd; “ he has not a tooth in his head, and the thieves 
d. n’t care for him at all. To be suie he has served us, but 
then he did it to earn his livelihood; to-morrow shall be his 
last day, dyiend upon it.” 

Poor Sultan, w'ho was lying close by them, heard all that the 
shepherd and his wife said to one another, and was very much 
frightened to think to-morrow' would be his last day; so in 
the evening he went to his good frieha“the wol?, who lived 
in the w'ood, and told him all his sorrows, and how his master 
meant to kill him in the morning. “ Make yourself easy,” 
said the wolf, “ I wiJJ give you some good advice. Your 
master, you know, goes out every morning* very early with 
his wife into the field; and they tak/^ their little child 
with them, and lify it down behind the hedge in the shade 
while they are at work. Now do you lie do^n close by the 
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child, and pretend to be watching it, and I will come out of 
the wood and run away with it: you must run after me as 
fast as you can, and I will lei it drop; then you may carry it 
back, and they will think you have saved their chijd, and 
will be so thankful to you that they will take care of you as 
long as you live.” The dog liked this plan very well; and 
accordingly so it w’as managed. I’he wolf ran with the child a 
little way; the shepherd and his wife screamed out; but 
Sultan soon overtook him, and carried the poor little thing 
back to his master and mistress. Then the shepherd patted 
him on the head, and said, “ Old Sultan has saved our child 
from the wolf, and therefore he shall li^e and be well taken 
care of, and have plenty to eat. Wife, go home, and gi\e him 
a good dinner, and let him have my old cushicdi to sleep on 
as long as he lives.” So from this time forward Sultan had all 
that he could wish for. ’ ^ 

Soon afterwards the wolf came and wished him joy, and 
said, ” Now, my good fellow, you must tell no tales, out tuni 
your head the other w'ay when I want t.» taste one •■'f the old 
shepherd’s fine fat sheep.*^ “ No,” said Sultan; “ I will be 
true to my master.” However, the wolf thought he was in 
joke, and came one night to get a dainty morsel. But Sultan 
had told his master what the wolf meant to do; so he laid 
wait for him behind the barn-door, and when the w'olf was 
busy looking out for a good fat sheep, he had a stout cudgel 
laid about his back, that combed his locks for him finely. 

Then the wolf was very angry, and called Sultan “ an old 
rogue ”, an(^ s^ore he would have his revenge. So the next 
morning t^e wolf sent*the boar to (challenge Sultan to come 
into the wood to fight the matter out. Now' Sultan had nobody 
he could ask, to be his second but the shepherd’s old three- 
legged cat; so he took her with him,rand as the poor thing 
limped along wi£h some trouble, she stuck up her tail straight 
in the air. •• 

The wolf,and the wild boar were first on the ground; and 
when they espied their enemies coming, and saw the cat's 
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long tail standing straight in the air, they thought she was 
carrying a sword for Sultan to^fight with; and every time she 
limped, they thought she was^picking up a stone to throw at 
them‘s so they said they should not like this way of fighting, 
and the boar lay down behind a bush, and the wolf jumped 
up into a tree. Sultan and the cat soon came up, and looked 
about, and wondered that no one was there. The boar, how¬ 
ever, had not quite hidden himself, for his ears stuck out of 
the bush; and when he shook one of them a little, the cat, 
seeing something move, and thinking it was a mouse, sprang 
upon it, and bit and scratched it, so that the boar jumped 
up and grunted, and ran away, roaring out, “ Look up in the 
tree; there sits the one who is to blame!” So they looked up, 
and espied ^he wolf sitting amongst the branches; and they 
called him a cowardly rascal, and would not sulfer him to 
etjme down till he was heartily#ashamed of himself, and had 
promised^ to be good friends again with old Sultan. 


THE LADY AND THE LION 

A merchant, who had three daughters, was once setting out 
upon a jj^umey; but,before he went he asked each daughter 
what gift he should bring back for her. The eldest wished for , 
pearls; the second for jewels; but the third said, “ Dear 
father, bring me a rose.” Now it was no easy^task to find a 
rose, for it was the middle of winter; yet, as ^e v^s the 
fairest daughter, and was very fond of flowers, her father said 
he would try what he could do. So he kisse^ all three and 
bid them good-bye. .Ai^d when the time came for his return, 
he had bought pearls and jewels for the fwo eldest, but he 
had sought everywhere in vain for the rose; and when he 
went into any garden and inquired for sue ha thing, the 
people laughed at him, and asked him wKether he thought 
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roses grew in snow. This grieved him very much, for his 
third daughter was his dearest (^hild; and as he was journeying 
home, thinking what he should bring her, he came to a fine 
castle; and around the castle w-as a garden, in half of which 
it appeared to be summer-time, and in the other half winter. 
On one side the finest flowers were in full bloom, and on the 
other everything looked desolate and buried in snow. “ A 
lucky hit!” said he as he called to his servant, and told him to 
go to a beautiful bed of roses that was there, and bring him 
aw’ay one of the flowers. This done, they were riding away 
well pleased, when a fierce lion sprang up, and roared, “ Who¬ 
ever dares to steal my roses shall be eaten up alive.” Thfen 
the man said, “ I knew not that the garden belonged to you; 
can nothing save my life.’” ” No!” said the Iio>», “ nothing, 
unless you promise to give me whatever meets you-first on 
your return home; if you ag»’ce to this, I will give you your 
life, and the rose too for }our daughter.” But the man was 
most unwilling to do so, and said, “ It may be my youngest 
daughter, who loves me most, and always runs to r 4 -eet 
when I go home.” Then the serv'ant was greatl)’^ frightened, 
and said, ” It may perhaps be only a cat or a dog.” And at 
last the man yielded with a heavy heart, and took the rose; 
and promised the lion whatever should meet him first on his 
return. 

And as he came near home, it was his youngest and dearest 
daughter that met him; she came running and kissed him, and 
welcomed him home; and when she saw that he had brought 
her the rose, she rejoiced still more. But her father began to 
be ve^ melancholy, ahd'to weep, saying, “ Alas! my dearest 
child! I have bought this flower*dear, for I have promised to 
give you to a wild lion, and w'hen he has you, he will tear you 
in pieces, and eat you.” And he told her all that had hap¬ 
pened; and said siie should not go, let what would happen. 

But she comforted ,him, and said, “ Dear father, what you 
have pijomised must be fulfilled; I will go to the lion, and 
soothe him, that he may let me return again safe home.” 
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The next morning she asked the way she was to go, and 
took leave of her father, and went forth with a bold heart into 
the wood. But the lion was aiv enchanted prince, and by day 
he an 4 all his court were lions, but in the evening they took 
their proper forms again. And when the lady came to the 
castle, he welcomed her so courteously that she consented to 
marry him. The wedding-feast was held, and they lived 
happily together a long time. The prince was only to be seen 
as soon as evening came, and then he held his court; but every 
morning he left his bride, and went away by himself, she 
knew not whither, till night came again. 

After some time he said to her, “ To-morrow there will be a 
great feast in your father’s house, for your eldest sister is to 
be married; %ind, i*" you wish to go to visit her, my lions shall 
lead you* thither.” Then she rejoiced much at the thoughts 
of seeing her father once moref and set out with the lions; 
and everyone was overjoyed to see her, for they had thought 
her dead long since. But she told them how happy she was; 

st. 13 ; ;:d till the feast was over, and then went back to the 
wood. * • 

Her second sister was soon after married; and when she was 
i nvited to the wedding, she said to the prince, “ I will not 
go alone this time; you must go \Wth me.” But he would 
not, and said that would be a very hazardous thing, for if the 
least ray g^f the torchlight should fall upon him, his enchant¬ 
ment would become still worse, for he should be changed into 
a dove, and be obliged to wander about the world for seven 
long years. However, she gave him no rest, and slid she would 
take care no light should fall upon him. So at last thry set 
out together, and took with them their little child too; ariti 
she chose a large hall with thick walls, for himtto sit in while 
the wedding torchesf"'w^re lighted; but unluckily no one 
observed that there was a crack in the door, ^hen the wedding 
was held with great pomp; but as the train came from the 
church, and passed with the torches before thf^hall, a very 
small ray of light fell upon the prince. In a moment he dis- 
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appearcu: and when his wife came in, and sought him, she 
found only a white dove. Then he said to her, “ Seven years 
must I fly up and down over f'he face of the earth; but every 
now and then I will let fall a white feather, that shall show 
you the way I am going; follow it, and at last you may over¬ 
take and set me free.” 

This said, he flew out at the door, and she followed; and 
every now and then a white feather fell, and showed her the 
way she was to journey. Thus she went roving on througli the 
wide world, and looked neither to the right hand nor to the 
left, nor took any rest for seven years. Then she began to 
rejoice, and thought to herself that the time w'iis fast coming 
when all her troubles should cease; yet repose was still far 
off; for one day as she was travelling on, she missed the 
white feather, and when she lifted up her eyes yhe could 
nowhere see the dove. “ New,” thought she to herself, “ no 
human aid can be of use to me;” so she went to the sun, and 
said, “Thou shinest everywhere, on the mountain’s lOp, and 
the valley’s depth: hast thou anywhere seen a whftc do.c?” 
“ No,” said the sun, “ I hSve not seen it; but I will give thee 
a casket—open it when thy hour of need comes.” So she 
thanked the sun, and went on her way till eventide; and 
when the moon arose, %he cried unto it, and said, “ Thou 
shinest through all the night, over field and grove: hast thou 
now'here seen a white dove?” “No,” said the smoon, “I 
cannot help thee; but I will give thee an egg—break it when 
need comes.” Then she thanked the moon, and went on till 
the night wjnd blew; and she raised up her voice to it, and 
said,^ “ Thou blowest through eve.y tree and under every 
fcaf: hast thou not seen the white dove?” “ No,” said the 
night wind; “ but I will ask three other winds; perhaps they 
have seen it.” Then the east winded the west wind came, 
and said they too had not seen it; but the south wind said, 
“ I have seen the white dove; he has fled to the Red Sea, and 
is changed ^once more into a lion, for thfi seven years are 
passed away; and there he is fighting with a dragon, and the 
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dragon is an enchanted princess, who seeks to separate him 
from you.” Then the night wind said, “ I will give thee 
counsel; go to the Red Sea; >n the right shore stand many 
rods; ^number them, and when thou comest to the eleventh, 
break it off and smite the dragon with it; and so the lion will 
have the victory, and both of them will appear to you in their 
human forms. Then instantly set out with thy beloved prince, 
and journey home over sea and land.” 

So our poor wanderer went forth, and found all as the night 
wind had said; and she plucked the eleventh rod, and smote 
the dragon, and immediately the lion became a prince and 
the dragon a princess again. But she forgot the counsel which 
the night wind had given; and the false princess watched her 
opportunity,%and tpok the prince by the arm, and carried him 
away. « 

Thus the unfortunate traveller was again forsaken and 
forlorn; but she took courage and said, “ As far as the wind 
)Tows7and so long as the cock crows, I will journey on till I 
once again.” She went on for a long long way, till 
at length she came to the castlf whithar the princess had 
..arried the prince; and there was a feast prepared, and she 
beard that the wedding was about to be held. “ Heaven aid 
me now!” said she; and she took the casket that the sun had 
given her, and found that within it lay a dress as dazzling as 
the sun itself. So shejjut it on, and went into the palace; and 
all the people gazed upon her; and the dress pleased the bride 
so much that she asked whether it was to be sold: “ Not for 
gold and silver,” answered she: “ but for flesl^and blood.” 
The princess asked what she meant; ahd she said, “ I^t me 
speak with the bridegroom fltis night in his chamber, and* I 
will give thee the dress.” At last the princess agreed; but she 
told her chamberlaii^ to give the prince a sleeping-draught, 
that he might not hear or see her. When Svening came, and 
the prince had fallen asleep, she was led mto his chamber, and 
she sat herself down at his feet and said, “ I have Allowed 
thee seven years; I have been to the sun, the idbon, and the 
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night wind to seek thee; and at last I have helped thee to 
overcome the dragon. Wilt thou then forget me quite?" But 
the prince slept so soundly th it her voice only passed over 
him, and seemed like the murmuring of the wind among 
the fir-trees. 

Then she was led away, and forced to give up the golden 
dress; and when she saw that there was no help for her, she 
went out into a meadow and sat herself down and wept. But 
as she sat she bethought herself of the egg that the moon had 
given her; and when she broke it, there ran out a hen and 
twelve chickens of ^oure gold, that played about, and then 
nestled under the old one’s wings, so as to form the most 
beautiful sight in the world. And she rose up, and drove 
them before her till the bride saw them /rom .her window, 
and was so pleased that she came forth, and asked h{;r if she 
would sell the brood. “ Not for gold or silver; but for flesh 
and blood: let me again this evening speak with the bride¬ 
groom in his chamber.” 

Then the princess thought to betray her as befc:e, rnd 
agreed to what she. asked; -but when the prince went to his 
chamber, he asked the chamberlain why the wind had mur¬ 
mured so in the night. And the chamberlain told him all; 
how he had given him a sleeping-draught, and a poor maiden 
had come and spoken to him in his chamber, and was to 
come again that night. Then the prince took care..to throw 
aw'ay the sleeping-draught; and when she came and began 
again to tell him what woes had befallen her, and how faithful 
and true to him she had been, he knew his beloved wife’s 
voice, and sprang up, and said, “ You have awakened me as 
fram a dream; for the strange 'princess had thrown a spell 
around me, so that I had altogether forgotten you: but heaven 
hath sent you to me in a lucky hour ’’ 

And they stole away out of the palace by night secretly (for 
they feared the princess), and journeyed home; and there 
they foy,nd their child, now grown comely and fair, and lived 
happily together to the end of their days. 
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« 

A farmer had a faithful diligent servant, who had 
workeS hard for him three years, without having been paid 
any wages. At last it came into the man’s head that he would 
not go on thus without pay any longer; so he went to his 
master, and said, “ I have worked hard for you a long time, 
I will trust to you to give me what I deserve to have for my 
trouble.” The farmer was a sad miser, and knew that his man 
was very simple-hearted; so he took out ^reepence, and gave 
hiin for every year’s service a penny. The poor fellow thought 
it was a great deal of money to have, and said to himself, 
“ Why shoi^jd I work hard, and live here on bad fare any 
longer?, I can now travel info the wide world, and make 
myself merr)\” With that he puf his money into his purse, 
and set out roaming over hill and valley. 

As~he jogged along over the fields, singing and dancing, a 
.UtUe d***irf met hin»i and asked him what made him so merry. 
“ Why, what should make me down-heafted?” said he; “ I 
am sound in health^and rich in purse, what should I care for? 
T have saved up my three years’ earnings, and have it all safe 
m inj' pocket.” “ How much may k come to?” said the little 
man. “ Full threepence,” replied the countryman. “ I wish 
you would give thcrn to me,” said the other; “ I am very 
poor.” ^hen the man pitied him, and gave him all he had; 
and the little dwarf said in return, “ As you have such a kind 
honest heart, I will grant you three wishes—one for each 
penny; so choose whataver you like*.” "Then the countjyman 
rejoiced at his good luck, ^d said, “ I like many things 
better than money: first, I will have a bow that will bring 
down everything 1 ^oot at; secondly, a fiddle that will set 
everyone dancing that hears me play updh it; and thirdly, 
I should like that everyone should graitf what 1 ask.” The 
dwarf said he sKhuld have his three wishes; so he gjive him 
the bow and fiddle and went his way. 
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Our honest friend journeyed on his way too; and if he was 
merry before, he was now ten times more so. He had not 
gone far before he met an ol(;/ Jew: close by them stood a 
tree, and on the topmost twig i,at a thrush singing awaj' most 
joyfully. “ Oh, what a pretty bird!” said the Jew; “ I would 
give a great deal of money to have such a one.” “ If that’s all,” 
said the countrjTOan, “ I will soon bring it down.” Then he 
tocii up his bow, and down fell the thrush into the bushes at 
the foot of the tree. The Jew crept into the bush to find it: 
but directly he had got into the middle, his companion took 
up his fiddle and pjayed away, and the Jew began to dance 
and spring about, capering higher and higher in the air. l-he 
thorns soon began to tear his clothes till they all hung in rags 
about him, and he himself was all scratched apd wounded, 
so that the blood ran down. “ Oh, for heaven’s sakf;!” cried 
the Jew, “ master! mastei! pray let the fiddle alone. W'hat 
have I done to deser\'e this?” “ I’hou hast shaved many a 
poor soul close enough,” said the other; “ thou an ofity 
meeting thy reward:” so he played up another tune -- I'hen 
the Jew began to beg and promise, and offered money for his 
liberty; but he did not come up to the musician’s price for 
some time, and he danced him along brisker and brisker, and 
the Jew bid higher and higher, till at last he offered a round 
hundred of florins that he had in his purse, and had just 
gained by cheating some poor fellow. When the countryman 
saw so much money, he said, “ I will agree to your proposal.” 
So he took the purse, put up his fiddle, and travelled on very 
well pleased with his bargain. 

Meanwhij^vthe Jew crept out of th« bush half-naked and in 
a piteous plight, and began to ponder how he should take his 
revenge and serve his late companion some trick. At last 
he went to the judge, and complained that a rascal had 
robbed him of his money, and beaten him into the bargain; 
and that the fellow who did it carried a bow at his back and 
a fiddle himg round his neck. Then thfc^-judge sent out 
his officers ^o biing up the accused wherever they should 
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find him; and he was soon caught and brought up to be tried. 

The Jew began to tell his tale, and said he had been robbed 
of his money. “ No, you ga^’e it me for playing a tune to 
you,” said the countryman; bat the judge told him that was 
not liltcly, and cut the matter short by ordering him off to the 
gallovvs. 

So away he was taken; but as he stood on the steps he said, 
“ My Lord Judge, grant me one last request.” “ Anything 
but thy life,” replied the other. “ No,” said he, “ I do not 
ask my life; only let me play upon my fiddle for the last 
time.” The Jew eried out, “ Oh, no! no! for heaven’s sake 
don’t listen to him! don’t listen to him!” But the judge said, 
“ ft is only for this once, he will soon have done.” The fact 
w’as, he couk^ not refuse the request, on account of the dwarf’s 
third gift. 

Then the Jew said, “ Bind m^ fast, bind me fast, for pity’s 
sake.” But the countryman seized his fiddle, and struck up a 
iiih^and at the first note judge, clerks,and jailer were in motion; 
all.b{'£y.n capering, and no one could hold the Jew. At the 
second note the hangman let his prisoner go, and danced also, 
and by the time he had played the first bar of the tune, all 
were dancing together—judge, court, and Jew, and all the 
people who had followed to look om. At first the thing was 
merry and pleasant enough; but when it had gone on a while, 
and there seemed to be no end of playing or dancing, they 
began to*’cry out, ancf beg him to leave off; but he stopped 
not a v.'hit the more for their entreaties, till the judge not only 
gave him his life, but promised to return him the hundred 
florins. 9 . ' ' 

Then he called to the Jea^, and said, “ Tell us now, y»u 
vagabond, where you got that gold, or I shall play on for your 
amusement only.” stole it,” said the Jew in the presence 
of all the people: “ I acknowledge that I stdle it, and that you 
earned it fairly.” Then the countryman stopped his fiddle, 
and left the Jew*xo take his place at the gallows. 
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THE KING OF THE GOLDEN MOUNTAIN 

A certain merchant had two' children, a son and daughter, 
both very young, and scarcely able to run alone. He had two 
richly-laden ships then making a voyage upon the seas, in 
which he had embarked all his property, in the hope of making 
great gains, when the news came that they were lost. Thus 
from being a rich man he became very poor, so that nothing 
was left him but one small plot of land; and, to relieve 
his mind a little o{ his trouble, he often went out to walk 
there. 

One day, as he was roving along, a little rough-looking 
dwarf stood before him, and asked him why he w^s so sorrow¬ 
ful, and what it was that he took so deeply to heart.. But the 
merchant replied, “ If you co\ild do me any good, I would tell 
you.” " Who knows but I may?” said the little man; “ tell 
me what is the matter, and perhaps I can be of some sefvieer” 
Then the merchant told him how all his^ wealth had gon^ to^ 
Hhe bottom of the sea, and bow he had nothing left except that 
*little plot of land. “ Oh! trouble not yourself about that,” 
said the dwarf; “ only promise to bring me here, twelve 
years hence, whatever meets you first on your return home, 
and I will give you as much gold as you please.” The merchant 
thought this was no great request; that it would most likely be 
his dog, or something of that sort, but forgot his little child: 
so he agreed to the bargain, and signed and sealed the engage¬ 
ment to do what was required. 

as he drew near hbme, his little boy was so pleased to 
see him, that he crept behind him and laid fast hold of his 
legs. Then the father started with fear, and saw what it was 
that he had bound himself to do; but a^no gold was come, he 
consoled himself by thinking that it was only a joke that the 
dwarf was playing hi/n. 

Aboyt a month afterwards he went upstairs into an old 
lumber-roo^ to’’look for some old iron, that he might sell it 
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and raise a little money; and there he saw a large pile of gold 
lying on the floor. At the sight of this he was greatly delighted, 
went into trade again, and became a greater merchant than 
before. 

Mefntime his son grew up, and as the end of the twelve 
years drew near, the merchant became very anxious and 
thoughtful; so that care and sorrow were written upon his 
face. The son one day asked what was the matter: but his 
father refused to tell for some time; at last, however, he said 
that he had, without knowing it, sold him to a little ugly> 
looking dwarf for a great quantity of gold; and that the twelve 
years were coming round when he must perform his agree¬ 
ment. Then the son said, “ Father, give yourself very little 
trouble about thai; depend upon it I shall be too much for 
the little man.” 

When the time came, they v ent out together to the appointed 
place; and the son drew a circle on the ground, and set himself 
father in the middle. The little dwarf soon came, and 
said tQ the merchant, “ Have you brought me Avhat you 
promised?” The old man was sjjent, bu^ his son answered, 
“ What do you want here?” The dwarf said, “ I come to 
talk with your father, not with 5^ou.” “ You have deceived 
and betrayed my father,” said the^son; “ give him up his 
bond.” “ No,” replied the other, “ I will not yield up my 
rights.” Upon this a long dispute arose; and at last it was 
agreed that the son sHbuld be put into an open boat, that lay 
on the side of a piece of water hard by, and that the father 
should push him off with his own hand; so that he should be 
turned adrift. Then he took leave of his father, oiid set him¬ 
self in the boat; and as it was pushed off it heaved, arid fcll 
qp one side into the water; so the merchant thought that his 
son was lost, and went home very sorrowful. 

But the boat went safeiy on, and did not sitik; and the young 
man sat securely within, till at length it ran ashore upon an 
imknown land. /jS he jumped upon the shore, he saw before 
him a beautiful castle, but empty and desolate mthin, for it 
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was enchanged. At last, however, he found a white snake in 
one of the chambers. 

Now the white snake was an enchanted princess; and she 
rejoiced greatly to see him, ani said, “ Art thou at last come 
to be my deliverer? Twelve long years have I waited fdl- thee, 
for thou alone canst save me. This night twelve men will 
come: their faces will be black, and they will be hung round 
with chains. They will ask what thou dost here; hut be 
silent, give no answer, and let them do what they will—beat 
and torment thee. Suffer all, only speak not a word; and at 
tw^elve o’clock they must depart. The second night twelve 
others wdll come; and the third night twenty-four, who v'ill 
even cut off thy head; but at the twelfth hour of that night 
their power is gone, and I shall be free, and will come and 
bring thee the water of life, and will wash thee with it, and 
restore thee to life and health.” And all came to pass as she 
had said; the merchant’s son spoke not a word, and the third 
night the princess appeared, and fell on his neck and 
him; joy and gladness burst forth throughout the Cij^tJ^*“^the 
wedding was celebrated, qnd he was king of the Golden 
Mountain. 


They lived together very happily, and tne queen had a son. 
Eight years had passed o\^r their heads when the king thought 
of his father: and his heart was moved, and he longed to see 
him once again. But the queen opposed his going, and said, 
I know well that misfortunes wdll come.” Howevef, he gave 
her no rest till she consented- At his departure she presented 
him with a wishing-ring, and said, “ Take this ring, and put 
it on your STiger; w^hatever you wisl], it will bring you: only 
promise that 3"ou will not make use of it to bring me hence to 
your father’s.” Then he promised what she asked, and put 
the ring on his' finger, and wished himself near the town where 
his father lived. He found himself al the gates in a moment; 


but the guards would not let him enter because he was so 
strangely clad. So he went up to a neighbouring mountain 
where a shejj^herd dwelt, and borrowed his old frock, and thus 
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passed unobserved into the town. When he came to liis 
father’s house, he said he was his son; but the merchant 
would not believe him, and said he had but one son, who he 
knew was long since dead: anc" as he was only dressed like 
a poor Ihepherd, he would not even offer him anything to 
eat. The king, however, persisted that he was his son, and 
said, “ Is there no mark by which you would know' if I am 
really your son?” “ Yes,” observed his mother, “ our son 
has a mark like a raspberry under the right arm.” Then he 
show'ed them the mark, and they were satisfied that what he 
said was true. He neSt told them how' he was king of the 
Qoldcn IVIountain, and was married to a princess, and had a 
son .leven years old. But the merchant said, “ That can never 
be true; he must be a fine king truly who travels about in a 
shepherd’s frock.” At this the son w'as very angry; and, for¬ 
getting his promise, turned his ring, and wished for his queen 
and son. In an instant they stood before him; but the queen 
wc^.?,*tiiid said he had broken his word, and misfortune W'ould 
follow.^ He did all be could to soothe her, and she at last 
appeared to be appeased; but she^vas not^so in reality, and 
only meditated how' she should take her revenge. 

One dav he took her to walk with him out of the town, and 
show'ed her the spot where the boat ^vas turned adrift upon 
the wide waters. Then he sat himself down, and said, “ I 
am very much tired; sit by me, I will rest my head in your 
lap, and sI^ep awhile,” *As soon as he had fallen asleep, how¬ 
ever, she drew the ring from his finger, and crept softly away, 
and w'ished herself and her son at home in their kingdom. 
And when the king awokp, he found»hinaself alone, and saw 
that the ring w'as gone from his finger. “ I can never return 
to my father’s house,” said he; “ they would say I am a 
sorcerer: I will journey forth into the world till l come again 
to my kingdom.” • 

So saying, he set out and travelled till he came to a moun¬ 
tain, where three giants were sharing their inheritance; and 
as they saw him pass, they cried out and said, ‘‘^ittle men 
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have sharp wits; he shall divide the inheritance between us** 
Now it consisted of a sword that cut off an enemy's head 
whenever the wearer gave the words, “ Heads off!"—a cloak 
that made the owner invisible or gave him any form he pleased; 
and a pair of boots that transported the person who ^ut them 
on wherever he wished. The king said they must first let him 
try these wonderful things, that he might know how to set a 
value upon them. Then they gave him the cloak, and he 
wished himself a fly, and in a moment he was a fly. “ The 
cloak is very well,” said he; “ now give me the sword.” 
“ No,” said they, not unless you promise not to say * Heads . 
off!' for if you do, we are all dead men.” So they gave it hbu 
on condition that he tried its virtue only on a tree. He next 
asked for the boots also; and the moment he had all three in 
his possession he wished himself at the Golden ^Mountain; 
and there he was in an iAst^nt. So the giants were left beliind 
with no inheritance to divide or quarrel about. 

As he came near to the castle he heard the sound di iTKrry 
music; and the people around told him that his^qv^gp was 
about to celebrate her nvirriage with another prince. Then 
he threw his cloak around him, and passed through the castle, 
and placed himself by the side of his queen, where no one 
saw him. But when auything to eat was put upon her plate, 
he took it away, and ate it himself; and when a glass of wine 
was handed to her, he took and drank it: and thus, though 
they kept on serving her with meat and drink,* her plate 
continued always empty. 

Upon this, fear and remorse came over her, and she went 
into her Chamber ^ncf wept; and he followed her there, 

** Alas!” said she to herself, did not my deliverer come? 
why then doth enchantment still surround me?” 

” Thou traitress!” said he, “ thy deliverer indeed came, 
and now is near^thee: has he deserved this of thee?” And he 
went out and disn^issed the company, and said the wedding 
was at an end, for that he was returned Axhis kingdom; but 
the princ«^ and nobles and councillors mocked at him. How* 
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ever, he would enter into no parley with them, but only 
demanded whether they would depart in peace, or not. Then 
they turned and tried to seize him; but he drew his sword, 
and, with a word, the traiton' heads fell before him; and he 
was dhce more king of the Golden Mountain. 


THE GOLDEN GOOSE 


There was a man who had three sons. The youngest was 
called Dummling, and was on all occasions despised and ill- 
treated by the whole family. It happened that the eldest took 
it into ^lis head one day to go into the wood to cut fuel; and 
his motlier gave him a delicious pasty and a bottle of wine 
to take with him, that he miglit refresh himself at his work. 
/iS'Tie weht into the tvood, a little old man bid him good-day, 
ani id “ Give m^" a little piece of meat from your plate, and 
a little wine out of your bottle; I^m veryjiungry and thirsty.” 
But this clever young man said, ‘‘ Give you my meat and wine! 
No, I thank you; i should not have enough left for myself:” 
and away he went. He soon bega^j to cut down a tree; but 
he had not w^orked long before he missed his stroke, and cut 
himself, and was obliged to go home to have the wound 
dressed? Now it was the little old man that caused him this 
mischief. 

Next went out the second son to work; and his mother 
gave him too a pasty and a bottle o> wi^e. And die same little 
old man met him also, and asked him for something''to.,eat 
and drink. But he too thought himself vastly clever, and said, 
“ Whatever you get, I shall lose; so go your way!*' The little 
man took care that he snould have his rew^d; and the second 
stroke that he aimed against a tree, hit him on the leg; so 


that he too was»forced to go home. 
Then Dummling said, “ Fathe^, 
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wood too.” But his father answered, “ Your brothers have 
both lamed themselves; you had better stay at home, for you 
know nothing of the business.” But Dummling was very 
pressing; and at last his father ^aid, “ Go your way; you will 
be wiser when you have suffered for your folly.” Aifd his 
mother gave him only some dry bread, and a bottle of sour 
beer; but \vhen he went into the wood, he met the little old 
man, who said, “ Give me some meat and drink, for I am 
very hungry and thirsty.” Dummling said, “ I have only dry 
bread and sour beer; if that wdll suit you, we will sit clown 
and eat it together.”^ So they sat down, and when the lad 
pulled out his bread behold it was turned into a capital pas^^y, 
and his sour beer became delightful wine. I'liey ate and drank 
heartily; and W’^hen they had done, the little man said, “As 
you have a kind heart, and have been willing to share every¬ 
thing with me, I will send a blessing upon you. There stands 
an old tree, cut it down and you will find something at the 
root.” Then he took his leave, and went his way. 

Dummling set to work, and cut down tree; and^when 
it fell, he found in^a hollojv' under the roots a goose with 
feathers of pure gold. He took it up, and went on to an inn, 
where he proposed to sleep for the night. The landlord had 
three daughters; and w^ljen they saw the goose, they were 
very curious to examine what this wonderful bird could be, 
and wished very much to pluck one of the feathers out of its 
tail. At last the eldest said, “ I must and will have a feather.” 
So she w'aited till his back was turned, and then seized the 
goose by the w^ing; but to her great surprise there she stuck, 
for neither hand nor fingdr could she^get away again. Pres¬ 
ently came the second sister, and thought to have a feather 
too; but the moment she touched her sister, there she too 
hung fast. At last came the third, and w^anted a feather; but 
the other two crieeJout, “ Keep away! for heaven’s sake, keep 
away!” However, she did not understand what they meant. 
** If they are there,” thought she, “ I w^ell be there 

too.” So she^'Went up to them; but the moment she touched 
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her sisters she stuck fast, and hung to the goose as they did. 
And so they kept company with the goose all night. 

The next morning Dummling carried off the goose under 
his arm, and took no notice o^** the three girls, but went out 
with tlfem sticking fast behind; and wherever he travelled, 
they too were obliged to follow, whether they would or no, 
as fast as their legs could carry them. 

In the middle of a field the parson met them; and when he 
saw the train, he said, “ Are you not ashamed of yourselves, 
you bold girls, to run after the young man in that w^ay over 
the fields? is that proper behaviour?” ^.Then he took the 
j^pujiigest by the hand to lead her away; but the moment he 
toiiched her he too hung fast, and followed in the train. 
Presently up came the clerk; and when he saw his master the 
parson rynning after the three girls, he wondered greatly, 
and said, “ Hollo! hollo! your^reference! whither so fast! 
there is a christening to-day,” Then he ran up, and took him 
b} iHc gow^i, and in a moment he was fast too. As the five 
were^ tbus.trudging along, one behind another, they met two 
labourers with their mattocks coaling frqm work; and the 
parson cried out to them to set him free. But scarcely had 
they touched him, wnen they too fell into the ranks, and so 
made seven, all running after Dummying and his goose. 

At last they arrived at a city, where reigned a king who had 
an only daughter. The princess was of so thoughtful and 
serious a turn of mind that no one could make her laugh; and 
the king had proclaimed to all the world, that whoever could 
make her laugh should have her for his wife. When the 
young man heard this, he went to h«r \\»ith his ghose and all 
its train; and as soon as she saw the seven all hanging together, 
and running about treading on each other’s heels, she could 
not help bursting into a long and loud laugh. Then Dumm¬ 
ling claimed her for fiis*wife; the wedding was celebrated, 
and he was heir to the kingdom, and lived long and happily 
with his wife. • 
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MRS. FOX 

There was once a sly old fc’x with nine tails, who very 
curious to know whether his wife was true to him: so he 
stretched himself out imder a bench, and pretended to be 
dead as a mouse. 

Then Mrs, Fox went up into her own room, and locked the 
door: but her maid, the cat, sat at the kitchen fire cooking; 
and soon after it became known that the old fox was dead, 
someone knocked zA the door, saying, 

“ Miss Pussy! Miss Pussy! how fare you to-day? 

Are you sleeping or watching the time away?” 

Then the cat went and 'opened the door, and there stood a 
young fox; so she said to him, 

“ No, no. Master Fox, I don’t sleep in the day, 

I’m making some capital white wine whey. ■* 

Will your‘honour be pleased to dinner to stay?” 

“ No, I thank you,” said the fox; ” but how is poor Mrs. 
Fox?” Then the cat answered, 

” She sits all alone in her chamber upstairs. 

And bewails her misfortune with floods of tears: 

She weeps till her beautiful eyes are red; 

For, alas! alas! Mr. Fox is dead.” 

m 

" . . 

“ Go to her,” said the other,and say that there is a young 
fox come, who wishes to marry her.” 

Then u;^went the cat—tripj'et> trap. 

And knocked at the door—^tippety tap; 

“ Is good Mrs. Fox within?” said she. 

^ “ Alas! my dear, what want you wltli me?” 

*' There waits a suitor below at the gate.” 



MRS. FOX 


Then said Mrs. Fox, 




“ How looks he, my dearl is he tall and straight? 

Has he nine good tails? * There must be nine, 
•Or he never shall be a suitor of mine.** 


“Ah!” said the cat, “he has but one.” “Then I will 
never have him,** answered Mrs. Fox. 

So the cat went dow'n, and sent this suitor about his busi¬ 
ness. Soon after, someone else knocked at the door; it was 
another fox that had two tails, but he was i^ot better welcomed 
a^jan. the first. After this came several others, till at last one 
cahie that had really nine tails just like the old fox. 

When the widow^heard this, she jumped up and said, 

“ Now, Pussy, my dear, open windows and doors. 

And bid all our friends at our wedding to meet; 

- •-^d as tfor that nasty old master of ours, 

Throw him out of the window, Puss, into the street/* 

9 

But when the wedding-feast was all ready, up sprang the 
old gentleman on a sudden, and taking a club drove the 
whole company, together with Mrs.^Fox, out of doors. 


After some time, however, the old fox really died; and 
soon afterwards a wolf came to pay his respects, and knocked 
at the door. 

Wolf. Good-day, Mrs. Cat, with your whiskers so trim; 
How comes it you’re sitting alone so prim? 

What’s that*yofci are cooking so nicely, I pray? 

Oatm Oh, that’s bread-and-milk for nay dinner to-day. 
Will ydur worship be pleased to stay and din^ 

Or shall I fetch you a glass of wine? 
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** No, I thank you: Mrs. Fox is not at home, I suppose?” 

CaL She sits all alone, 

Her griefs to bemoan; 

For, alas! alas! M-. Fox is gone. 

Wolf, Ah! dear Mrs, Puss! that’s a loss indeed; 

D’ye think she’d take me for a husband instead? 

Cat, Indeed, Mr. Wolf, I don’t know but she may. 

If you’ll sit dowm a moment, I’ll step up and see. 

So she gave him a chair, and shaking her cars. 

She ve»y obligingly tripped it upstairs. 

She knocked at the door with the rings on her toe*', 
And said, “ Mrs. Fox you’re within, 1 suppose? 

Oh yes,” said the widow, “ pray come in, my dear. 
And tell me whose voice in the kitchen I hear.” 

It’s a wolf,”«'»aid the cat, “ with a nice smooth skin. 
Who was passing this way, and just stepped in 
To see (as old Mr. Fox is dead) 

If you like to take him for a husband instead,” 

** But,” said Mrs. Fox, “ has he red feet and a sharp 
snout?” “ No,” said the cat. “ Then he won’t do for me.” 
Soon after the wolf was sent about his business, there came 
a dog, then a goat, and after that a bear, a lion, and all the 
beasts, one after another. But they all wanted something 
that old Mr. Fox had, and the cat was ordered to send them 
all away. At last came a young fox, and Mrs. Fox said, “ Has 
he four red feet and a sharp snout?” ** Yes,” said the cat. 

t 

Then, Puss, make* the parlour look clean and neat. 

And throw the old gentlentan into the street; 

A stupid old rascal! I’m glad that he’s dead, 

Now I’ve got such a charming young fox instead.” 

So the wedding was held, and the merry bells rung, 

And the friends and relations they danced and they sung. 
And feasted and drank, I can’t tell hor^^long. 
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HANSEL AND GRETTEL 

Hansel one day took his sistej Grettcl by the hand, and 
said, “ SIhce our poor mother aied we have had no happy 
days; for our new mother beats us all day long, and when 
wc go near her, she pushes us away. We have nothing but 
hard crusts to eat; and the little dog that lies by the fire is 
better off than w'e, for he sometimes has a nice piece of meat 
thrown to him. Heaven have mercy upon us! Oh, if our 
poor mother knew how we are used! Com^, wc will go and 
travel over the wide world.*’ They went the whole day walk¬ 
ing ^ver the fields, till in the evening they came to a great 
wood; and then they were so tired and hungry that they sat 
down in a holloA^' tree and went to sleep. 

In the morning when they awoke, the sun had risen high 
above the trees, and shone warm upon the hollow tree. 
Tlicn Ilansebsaid, Sister, I am very thirsty; if I could find 
a brook, I would go and drink, and fetch you some water too- 
Idstcn, I think I hear the sound of ^ne.” Then Hansel rose 
up and took Grettel bv the hand and went in search of the 
bro-jk. But their cnfbl stepmother was a fairy, and had 
followed them into the wood to wor^ them mischief: and 
when they had found a brook that ran sparkling over the 
pebbles. Hansel wanted to drink; but Grettel thought she 
heard the brook, as it bubbled along, say, “ Whoever drinks 
here will be turned into a tiger.” Then she cried out, “ Ah, 
brother! do not drink, or you will be turned into a wild beast 
and tear me to pieces.” Then Hanseld yielded, although he 
was parched with thirst, ” I will wait,” said he, ” for 
next brook.” But when thev came to the next, Grettel listened 
again, and thought she heard, “ Whoever drink*s here will 
become a^wolf.” Then she cried out, “ Brother, brother, do * 
not drink, or you will become a wolf and eat me,” So he did 
not drink, but sai 4 , ” I will wait for the next brook; there 
I must drink, say what you will, I am so thirsty^” 
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As they came to the third brook, Grettel listened, and 
heard, “ Whoever drinks here will become a fawn.” “ Ah, 
brother!” said she, “ do not drink, or you will be turned into 
a fawn and run away fronj me.” But Hansel had already 
stooped down upon his knees, and the moment He put his 
lips into the water he was turned into a fawn. 

Grettel wept bitterly over the poor creature, and the tears 
too rolled down his eyes as he laid himself beside her. Then 
she said, “ Rest in peace, dear fawn; I will never never leave 
thee.” So she took off her golden necklace and put it round 
his neck, and plvcked some rushes and plaited them into a 
soft string to fasten to it; and led the poor little thing by her 
side farther into the wood. 

After they had travelled a long way, they came at last to a 
little cottage; and Grettel, having looked in ‘and seen that it 
was quite empty, thought ^to herself, “ We can stay and live 
here.” Then she went and gathered leaves and moss to make 
a soft bed for the fawn; and every morning she went out and 
plucked nuts, roots, and berries for he’-self, and «we£t shrubs 
and tender grass for her companion; and it ate out of her 
hand, and was pleased, and played and frisked about her. 
In the evening, when Grettel was tired, and had said her 
prayers, she laid her bead upon the fawn for her pillow, and 
slept; and if poor Hansel could but have his right form 
again, they thought they should lead a veiy happy life. 

They lived thus a long while in the wood by themselves, 
till it chanced that the king of that country came to hold a 
great hunt there. And w'hen the fawn heard all around the 
echoing of the horns,‘and the baying of the dogs, and the 
inerry shouts of the huntsmen, he wished very much to go 
and see what was going on. “ Ah, sister, sister!” said he, “ let 
me go out into the wood, I can stay no longer.” And he 
begged so long' that she at last agreed to let him go. ** But,” 
said she, “ be su»‘e to come to me in the evening; I shall 
shu^ up the door to keep out those wild huntsmen; and if 
you tap at it,‘and say, * Sister, let me in I shall know you; 
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but if you don’t speak, I shall keep the door fast.” Then 
away sprang the fawn, and frisked and bounded along in the 
open air. The king and his huntsmen saw the beautiful 
creatur^, and followed but ^uld not overtake him; for 
when they thought they were sure of their prize, he sprang 
over the bushes and was out of sight in a moment. 

As it grew dark he came running home to the hut, and 
tapped and said, “ Sister, sister, let me in.” Then she opened 
the little door, and in he jumped and slept soundly all night 
on his soft bed. 

Next morning the hunt began again; «nd when he heard 
♦■Ijp‘huntsmen’s horns, he said, “ Sister, open the door for 
me, I must go again.” Then she let him out and said, “ Come 
back in the jvenihg, and remember what you are to say.” 
When the king and the huntsmen saw the fawn with the 
golden collar again, they gave *him chase; but he was too 
yuick for them. The chase lasted the whole day; but at last 
the huntsmen nearly surrounded him, and one of them 
wounded ^lini in the. foot, so that he became sadly lame and 
could hardly crawl home. The man whe had wounded him 
followed close behind, and hid himself, and heard the little 
fawn say “ Sister, sister, let me in upon w'hich the door 
opened and soon shut again. The huntsman marked all well, 
and went to the king and told him what he had seen and 
heard; then the king ^d, “ To-morrow' we will have another 
chase.” 

Grettel was verj' much frightened when she saw that her 
dear little fawn was W'ounded; but she washed the blood 
away and put some healing herbs cfti il^ and said, “ Now go 
to bed, dear fawn, and you‘will soon be well again.” ’’5^e 
wound was so small, that in the morning theiy was nothing 
to be seen of it; and,when the horn blcw^the little creature 
said, ”4 can’t stay here, I must go and look on; I will take 
care that none of them shall catch me,” 3ut Grettel said, “ I 
am sure they W'fll kill you this time, I will not let you go.” 
“I shall die of vexation,” answered he, ‘^if you keep me 

• ' IB17) 
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here: when I hear the horns, I feel as if I could fly/' Then 
Grettel was forced to let him go; so she opened the door with 
a heavy heart, and he bounded out gaily into the wood. 

When the king saw him hq said to his himtsmen, “ Now 
chase him all day long till you catch him; but let none of 
you do him any harm/* The sun set, however, without their 
being able to overtake him, and the king called away the 
huntsmen, and said to the one who had watched, “ Now 
come and show me the little hut,” So they went to the door 
and tapped, and said, “ Sister, sister, let me in/* Then the 
door opened and the king went in, and there stood a maiden 
more lovely than any he had ever seen. Grettel was frightMicd 
to see that it w'as not her fawn, but a king with a golden crown 
that was come into her hut: how'ever, he sjioke kindl}^ to her, 
and took her hand, and said, “ Will you come wirh me to 
my castle and be my wife?” . “ Yes,** said the maiden; “ but 
<ny fawn must go w^ith me, I cannot part with that/* “ Well,** 
said the king, “ he shall come and live with you all your life, 
and want for nothing.** Just at that niDment in rprang the 
little fawn; and his sister ti^d the string to his neck, and they 
left the hut in the W'ood together. 

Then the king took Grettel to his palace, and celebrated the 
marriage in great state. *^And she told the king all her storyj 
and he sent for the fairy and punished her: and the fawn 
was changed into Hansel again, and he and his sister loved 
one another, and lived happily together all their days* 
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THE GIANT WITH THE THREE 

GOLDEN HAIRS 

There was once a poor man who had an only son bom to 
him. The child was bom under a lucky star; and those 
who told his fortune said that in his fourteenth year he would 
many the king’s daughter. It so happened that the king of 
that land soon after the child’s birth passed through the 
village in disguise, and asked whether there was any news. 
“ Yes/’ said the people, a child has just been bom, that 
they say is to be a luck)'' one, and when he is fourteen years 
old, he is fated to marry the king’s daughter.” This did not 
please tne king; co he w^ent to the poor child’s parents and 
asked th.?m W'hether they would sell him their son. “ No,” 
said they; but the stranger begged very hard and offered a 
great deal of money, and they had scarcely bread to eat, so 
at last they consented, thinking to themselves, he is a luck’s 
child, he can come so no harm. 

The king took the child, put itiinto a box, and rode away; 
out when he came to a deep stream, he threw it into the 
currciu, and said to himself, “ That young gentleman will 
ne\er ho my daughter’s husband.” iThe box, how^ever, floated 
down llie stream; some kind spirit watched over it so that no 
w^ater reached the chiy, and at last about two miles from the 
king’s capital it stopped at the dam of a mill. The miller soon 
saw it, and took a long pole, and drew it towards the shore, 
and finding it heavy, thought there w^as gold inside; but when 
he opened it, he found? a pretty little boy, that smiled upon 
him merrily. Now the millfer and his wife had no chiftJt>en, 
and therefore rejoiced to see the prize, saying “ Heaven has 
sent it to us;” so tbpy treated it very kindly, and brought it 
up witll such care that everyone admired and loved it. 

About thirte*;n years passed over their heads, when the 
king came by a<9cident to the mill, and asked the mille’* if that 
was his son. “ No,” said he, 1 found him when a\>abe in 
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a box in the mill-dam.” ” How long ago?” asked the king. 
** Some thirteen years,” replied the miller. “ He is a fine 
fellow,” said the king. ” Can you spare him to carry a letter 
to the queen? it will please qie very much, and I will give 
him two pieces of gold for his trouble.” “ As your Alajesty 
pleases,” answered the miller. 

Now the king had soon guessed that this was the child 
whom he had tried to dro\vn; and he wrote a letter by him 
to the queen, saying “ As soon as the bearer of this arrives, 
let him be killed and immediately buried, so that all may be 
over before I retun. ”. 

The young man set out with his letter, but missed* his 
way, and came in the evening to a dark wood. Through the 
gloom he perceived a light at a distance,-■’towards which he 
directed his course, and found that it proceeded from a little 
cottage. There w'as no one within except an old W’oman, who 
was frightened at seeing him, and said, “ Why do you come 
hither, and whither are you going?” “ I am going to the 
queen, to whom I w’as to have delivered«a letter; but I have 
lost my way, and shall be glad if you will give me a night’s 
rest.” “ You are very unlucky,” said she, “ for this is a robbers’ 
hut, and if the band returns while you are here it may be 
worse for you.” “ I am so tired, however,” replied he, 
” that I must take my chance, for I can go no farther;” so he 
laid the letter on the table, stretched himself out upon a 
bench, and fell asleep. 

When the robbers came home and saw him, they asked the 
old woman who the strange lad was. “ I have given him 
shelter for charity,” ^id ohe; ” he had a letter to carry to the 
queen, and lost his way.” Thfc robbers took up the letter, 
broke it open and read the directions which it contained to 
murder the bearer. Then their leader tore it, and wrote a 
fresh one desiring the queen, as soon as the youLig man 
arrived, to marry him to the king’s daughter. Meantime they 
let hiip sleep on till morning broke, anJ then showed him 
the right wav to the queen’s palace; where, as soon as she had 
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read the letter, she had all possible preparations made for the 
wedding; and as the yoimg man was very beautiful, the prin¬ 
cess took him willingly for her husband. 

After awhile the king rearmed; and when he saw the 
predicfion fulfilled, and that this child of fortune was, not¬ 
withstanding all his cunning, married to his daughter, he 
inquired eagerly how this had happened, and what W’ere the 
orders which he had given. “ Dear husband,” said the queen, 
“ here is your letter, read it for yourself.” The king took it, 
and seeing that an exchange had been made, asked his son- 
in-law^ what he had done w'ith the letter .which he had given 
him to carry. ” 1 know noticing of it,” answ'ered he; ” it 
must have been taken away in the night while I slept.” Then 
the king was very wroth, and said, “ No man shall have my 
daughter who does not descend into the wonderful cave and 
bring me three golden hairs frqpi the head of the giant king 
who reigns there; do this and you shall have my consent.” 
‘ 1 will soon manage that,” said the youth;—so he took 
leave >t h’s wife and set out on his journey. 

At the first city that he cam^ to, the guard of the gate 
stopped him, and asked what trade he followed and what he 
'mew. '* I know everything,” said he. “ If that be so,” replied 
they, ' ‘ you are just the man we WMit; be so good as to tell 
us why our fountain in the market-place is dry and will give 
no water; find out the cause of that, and we will give you two 
asses loaded with gofd.” “ With all my heart,” said he, 
“ when I come back.” 

Then he journeyed on and came to another city, and there 
the guard asked him vhat trade follow'ed, and what he 
understood. “ I. know everything,” answ'ered he. “ T’iien 
pmy do us a piece of serv'ice,” said they; “tell us why a 
tree which used to bgar us golden apples, now does not even 
produc':^ a leaf.” “ Most willingly,” answered he, “ as I conae 
back.’ 

At last his way led him to the side of a great lake of water 
over which he must pass. The ferryman soon began to ask. 
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as the others had done, what was his trade, and what he 
knew. “ Everytliing,” said he. “ Then,” said the other, 
“ pray inform me why I am boimd for ever to ferry over this 
water, and have never been able to get my liberty; I will 
reward you handsomely.” “ I will tell you all about it,” said 
the young man, “ as I come home.” 

When he had passed the water, he came to the wonderful 
cave, which looked terribly black and gloomy. But the wizard 
king was not at home, and his grandmother sat at the door in 
her easy-chair. “ What do you seek?” said she. “ Three 
golden hairs from tke giant’s head,” answered he, “ You run 
a great risk,” said she, “ when he returns home; yet I-will 
try what I can do for you.” Then she changed him into an 
ant, and told him to hide himself in the folds of her cloak. 
“ Very well,” said he: ” but I want also to linow.iwhy the 
city fountain is dry, why th^ tree that bore golden apples is 
now leafless, and what it is that binds the ferryman to his 
post.” “ Those are three puzzling questions,” said the old 
dame; “ but lie quiet and listen to what.-the giant says when 
I pull the golden hairs.” • 

Presently night set in and the old gentleman returned home. 
As soon as he entered he began to snuff up the air, and cried, 
“ All is not right here: Icmell man’s flesh.” Then he searched 
all round in vain, and the old dame scolded, and said, “ Why 
should you turn everything topsy-turvy? I have just set all 
in order.” Upon this he laid his head in her lap and soon fell 
asleep. As soon as he began to snore, she seized one of the 
golden hairs, and pulled it out, “ Alercy!” cried he, starting 
up, “ what are you abou"?” “ I had a dream that disturbed 
mt,,'* said she; “ and in my trouble I seized your hair: I 
dreamt that t,he fountain in the market-place of the city was 
become dry and would give no water; ^\hat can be the cause?” 
‘‘ Ah! if they could find that out, tiiey would be glad,” said 
the giant: “ under g stone in the fountain sits a toad; when 
they kill him, it will flow again.” ' « 

This said, he fell asleep, and the old lady pulled out another 
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hair. “ What would you be at?” cried he in a rage. " Don’t 
be angry,” said she, “ I did it in my sleep; I dreamt that 
in a great kingdom there was a beautiful tree that used to 
bear golden apples, and now ^has not even a leaf upon it; 
what is*the reason of that?” Aha!” said the giant, “ they 
would like very well to know that secret: at the root of the 
tree a mouse is gnawing; if they were to kill him, the tree 
would bear golden apples again; if not, it will soon die. Now 
let me sleep in peace; if you wake me again, you shall rue it.” 

Then he fell once more asleep; and when she heard him 
snore she pulled out the third golden hair, and the giant 
jumped up and threatened her sorely; but she soothed him, 
and said, “ It was a strange dream; methought I saw a ferry¬ 
man who was fated to ply backwards and forwards over a 
lake, and could never be set at liberty; what is the charm 
’ 'lat binds him?” “ A silly fooll’i said the giant; “ if he were 
to give the rudder into the hand of any passenger, he would 
had himself at liberty, and the other would be obliged to 
taJ;e hii" alace. Now iet me sleep.” 

In the morning the giant arose and went out; and the old 
\. Oman gave the young man the three golden hairs, reminded 
1 m of tiie answers to his three questions, and sent him on 
his way • 

He soon came to the ferryman, who knew him again, and 
asked for the answer w^hich he had promised him. “ Ferry 
me over iirst,” said he, “ and then I wdll tell you.” When 
the boat arrived on the other side, he told him to give the 
rudder to any of his passengers, and then he might run away 
as soon as he pleased. The next place he came to w'as the 
city where the barsen tree stood; ‘‘ Kill the mouse,” said^e, 
“ that gnaws the root, and you will have golden qpples again.” 
They gave him a riciv present, and he jou^'neyed on to the 
city wheit the fountain had dried up, and the guard demandeef 
his answer to their question. So he told them how to cure 
the mischief, and they thanked him and gave him the two 
asses laden with gold. 
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And now at last this child of fortune reached home, and 
his wife rejoiced greatly to see him, and to hear how well 
everything had gone with him. He gave the three golden hairs 
to the king, who could no longer raise any objection to him, 
and when he saw all the treasure, cried out in a tniffsport of 
joy, “ Dear son, where did you find all this gold?” “ By the 
side of a lake,” said the youth, “ where there is plenty more 
to be had.” “ Pray, tell me,” said the king, “ that I may go 
and get some too.” “ As much as you please,” replied the 
other; “ you will see the fenyTOan on the lake, let him carry’^ 
you across, and tkiere you will see gold as plentiful as sand 
upon the shore.” 

Away went the greedy king; and when he came to the lake, 
he beckoned to the feny^man, who took him into his boat, 
and as soon as he was there gave the rudder intc his hand, 
and sprang ashore, leaving, the old king to ferry away as a 
reward for his sins. 

“ And is his Majesty plying there to this day?” You may 
be sure of that, for nobody will troub’e himself .to take the 
rudder out of his hands, t 


THE FROG-PRINCE 

One fine evening a young princess went into a W'ood, and 
sat down by the side of a cool spring of W’ater. She had a 
golden ball in her hani', which war. her favourite plaything, 
aiiS she amused herself with tossing it into the air and catch¬ 
ing it again fOS it fell. After a time she threw it up so high, 
that when she stretched out her haijd to catch it, the ball 
bounded away and rolled along upon the ground, ^11 at last 
it fell into the spring. The princess looked into the spring 
after her ball; but it was very deep, so deep that she could 
not see the bottom of it. Then she began to lament her loss. 
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and said, ** Alas! if I could only get my ball again, I would 
give all my fine clothes and jewels, and everything that I have 
in the world.” \Vhilst she was speaking a frog put its head 
out of the water and said, “Princess, why do you weep so 
bitterly?” “ Alas!” said she, '* what can you do for me, you 
nasty frog? My golden ball has fallen into the spring.” The 
frog said, “ I want not your pearls and jewels and fine clothes; 
but if you will love me and let me live with you, and eat from 
your little golden plate, and sleep upon your little bed, I will 
bring you your ball again.” “ What nonsense,” thought the 
princess, “ this silly frog is talking! He caii never get out of the 
well: however, he may be able to get my ball for me; and 
therefore I will promise him what he asks.” So she said to 
the frog, “ Well, if you will bring me my ball, I promise to 
do all j'ou require.” Then the fmg put his head down, and 
dived deep under the water; aad after a little while he came 
up again with the ball in his mouth, and threw it on the 
ground As soon as the young princess saw her ball, she ran 
to pit-i: it up, and 'was so overjoyed to have it in her hand 
again, that she never thought of <he frog, but ran home with 
it as fast as she could. The frog called after her, “ Stay, 
princess, and take me with you as you promised;” but she 
did Jiut stop to hear a word. • 

The next day, just as the princess had sat down to dinner, 
she heard a strange nqise, tap-tap, as if somebody w'as coming 
up the marble staircase; and soon afterwards something 
knocked gently at the door, and said, 

“ Open the door, my prinoiss dear. 

Open the door to thy true love here! 

And mind the words that thou and I said 
By the foimtain cool in the greenwood shade.” 

Then the prince,ss ran to the door, and opened it, and there 
she saw the frdg, whom she had quite fprgotten; |he was 
terribly frightened, and shutting the door as fast as she could. 
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came back to her seat. The king her father asked her what 
had frightened her. “ There is a nasty frog,” said she, “ at 
the door, who lifted my ball out of the spring last evening: 
I promised him that he shoul|i live with me here, thinking 
that he could never get out of the spring; but there fie is at 
the door and wants to come in!” While she was speaking 
the frog knocked again at the door, and said, 

“ Open the door, my princess dear. 

Open the door to thy true love here I 

And mind the words that thou and I said 

By the fountain cool in the greenwood shade.” . 

The king said to the young princess, “ As }ou^ have made a 
promise, you must keep it, so go and let him in.” She did so, 
and the frog hopped into the.room, and came up dose to the 
table. “ Pray lift me upon a chair,” said lie to tlj^e princess, 
” and let me sit next to you.” As soon as she had dune this, 
the frog said, “ Put 3 ^our plate closer tO’ me that I may eat 
out of it.” This she did, atid when he had eaten as much as 
he could, he said, “ Now' I am tired; carry me upstairs and 
put me into your little bed.” And the princess took him up 
in her hand and put hifti upon the pillow' of her own little 
bed, W’here he slept all night long. As soon as it W’as light he 
jumped up, hopped downsta rs and tyent out of the house. 
“ Now’,” thought the princess, “ he is gone, and I shall be 
troubled with him no more.” 

But she w;as mistaken^ for when night came again, she 
heard the same tapping a*, the door, and when she opened it, 
the frog came in and slept upon her pillow as before till the 
morning broker and the third night he did the same; but 
when the princess^ awoke on the following morning, she was 
astonished to see, instead of the frog, a handsom? prince 
gazing on her with the most beautiful eyes that ever were 
seen, ^d standing at the head of her bed. " 

He told her that he had been enchanted by a malicious 
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fairy, who had changed him into the form of a frog, in which 
he was fated to remain till some princess should take him out 
of the spring and let him sleep upon her bed for three nights. 

You,” said the prince, “ have broken this cruel charm, and 
now I fiave nothing to wish fov but that you should go with 
me into my father’s kingdom, where I will marry you, and 
love you as long as you live.” 

The young princess, you may be sure, was not long in 
giving her consent; and as they spoke a splendid carriage 
drove up with eight beautiful horses decked with plumes of 
feathers and golden harness, and behind rode the prince’s 
servant, the faithful Henry, who had bewailed the misfortune 
of his dear master so long and bitterly that his heart had 
well-nigh burst. Then all set out full of joy for the prince’s 
kingdom;- wh{?i-e they arrived safely, and lived happily a great 
•uany years. 


THE FOX AND THE HORSE 

A fanner had a horse that had been an excellent faithful 
servant to him; but he was now groivn too old to work; so 
the farmer would give him nothing more to eat, and said, 
“ I want you no longer^ so take yourself off out of my stable; 
I shall nut take you back again until you are stronger than a 
lion.” Then he opened the door and turned him adrift. 

The poor horse was very melancholy, and wandered up and 
down in the wood, seeking some litfle shelter from the cold 
wind and rain. Presently a fox met him: “ What’s the matter, 
my friend?” said he; “ why do you hang down your head and 
look so lonely and wgebegone?” “ Ah!” Replied the horse, 
“justice^nd avarice never dwell in one house; my master 
has forgotten all that I have done for hin^so many years, and 
because I can na longer work he has turned me adrift, and 
says unless 1 become stronger than a lion he will not tAe me 
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back again; what chance can I have of that? he knows I have 
none, or he would not talk so.” 

However, the fox bid him be of good cheer, and said, “ I 
will help you; lie down there, stretch yourself out quite stiff, 
and pretend to be dead.” TI^ horse did as he was fold, and 
the fox went straight to the lion who lived in a cave close 
by, and said to him, “ A little way off lies a dead horse; come 
with me and you may make an excellent meal of his carcase.” 
The lion was greatly pleased, and set off immediate!}’*; and 
when they came to the horse, the fox said, “ You will not be 
able to eat him comfortably here; Til tell you what—I will 
tie you fast to his tail, and then you can draw him to your 
den, and eat him at your leisure.” 

This advice pleased the lion, so he laid himself down 
quietly for the fox to make him fast to the horse But the 
fox managed to tie his lega. together, and bound all so hard 
and fast that with all his strength he could not set himself 
free. When the work was done, the fox clapped the horse on 
the shoulder, and said, ** Jip! Dobbin! Jip!” Then up he 
sprang, and moved off, dragging the lion behind him. The 
beast began to roar and bellow, till all the birds of the wood 
flew away for fright; but the horse let him sing on, and made 
his way quietly over thr fields to his master’s house. 

“ Here he is, master,” said he, ** I have got the better of 
him:” and when the farmer saw’ his old servant, his heart 
relented, and he said, “ Thou shalt stay in thy stable and be 
well taken care of.” And so the poor old horse had plenty to 
eat, and lived—till he died. 
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RUMPEL-STILTS-KIN 

In a Certain kingdom once lij^ed a poor miller who had a 
very beautiful daughter. She was, moreover, exceedingly 
shrewd and clever; and the miller was so vain and proud of 
her, that he one day told the king of the land that his daughter 
could spin gold out of straw. Now this king was very fond of 
money; and when he heard the miller’s boast, his avarice was 
excited, and he ordered the girl to be bsought before him. 
Then, he led her to a chamber where there was a great quantity 
of straw, gave her a spinning-wheel, and said, “ All this must 
tje spun into gold before morning, as you value your life.” 
It was in 4t’'ain*that the poor maiden declared that she could 
CO no such thing, the chamber was locked and she remained 
alone, 

✓ ■ Siie sat down in one comer of the room and began to 
lament »vcr her hard fate, when on a sudden the door opened, 
and a droll-looking little man hobf)led in, and said ** Good- 
n\orrow to you, my good lass, what are you weeping for?” 
‘‘ Alas!” answered slie, “ I must spin this straw into gold, 
and 1 I now not how.” “ What will^ou give me,” said the 
little man, “to do it for you?” “My necklace,” replied the 
maiden. He took her at her word, and set himself down to 
the wheel; round about it went merrily, and presently the 
work was done and the gold all spun. 

When the king came and saw this, he was greatly astonished 
and pleased; but his heart grew stjll more greedy of gain, 
and he shut up th^ poor miller’s daughter again with a fresh 
task. Then she knew not what to do, and sat down once 
more to weep; but thg little man presently opened the door, 
and said,'*“ What will you give me to do your task?” “ Thd* 
ring on my finger,” replied she. So her little friend took the 
ring, and began to work at the wheel, till by the morning all 
was finished again. 
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The king was vastly delighted to see all this glittering 
treasure; but still he was not satisfied, and took the miller’s 
daughter into a yet larger room, and said, “ All this must be 
spun to-night; and if you succeed, you shall be my queen.” 
As soon as she was alone the dwarf came in, and saic^ “ What 
will you give me to spin gold for you this third time?” “ I 
have nothing left,” said she. “ Then promise me,” said the 
little man, “your first little child when you are queen.” 
“ That may never be,” thought the miller’s daughter; but 
as she knew no other way to get her task done, she promised 
him what he asked, and he spun once more the whole heap 
of gold. The king came in the morning, and finding all he 
wanted, married her, and so the miller’s daughter really 
became queen. 

At the birth of her first little child the queen rejoiced very 
much, and forgot the littl^ man and her promise; but one 
day he came into her chamber and reminded her of it. Then 
she grieved sorely at her misfortune, and oliere<il hhii all the 
treasures of the kingdom in exchange; -but in vain, till at last 
her tears softened him, and he said, “ I will give )’ou three 
days’ grace, and if during that time you tell me my name, 
you shall keep your child.” 

Now the queen lay »vake all night, thinking of all the odd 
names that she had ever heard, and despatched messengers all 
over the land to inquire after new ones. The next day the little 
man came, and she began with Timothy, Benjamin, Jeremiah, 
and all the names she could remember; but to all of them he 
said, “ That’s not my name.” 

The second day she began with yll the comical names she 
could hear of. Bandy-legs, H’unch-back,. Crook-shanks, and 
so on, but tjj'e little gentleman still said to every one of them, 
“ That’s not my,name.” ^ » 

The third day came back one of the messenger^ and said, 
“ I can hear of na one other name; but yesterday as I was 
climbing a higlj hill among the trees of thu forest where the 
fox and the hare bid each other good-night, I saw a little hut. 
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and before the hut burnt a fire, and round about the fire 
danced a funny little man upon one leg, and sung, 

“ ‘ Merrily the feast I’ll make, 

• I'o-day i’ll brew,.'to-morrow bake; 

Merrily I’ll dance and sing, 

For next day will a stranger bring: 

Little does my lady dream 
Rumpel-Stilts-Kin is my name!’ ” 

When the queen heard this, she jumped for joy, and as 
soon as her little visitor came, and said, “ Now, lady, what is 
my name?” “ Js it John?” asked she. “No!” “ Is it Tom?” 
” No'” 

Can your name be Rumpel-Stilts-Kin?” 

“ Some witch told you that! Some witch told you that!” cried 
rhv little maii, and dashed his right foot in a rage so deep into 
^thc flof' -, that he was forced to lay hold of it with both hands 
to pull it oat. Then he made the jpest of his way off, while 
e\ ■ rybody laughed at him for having had all his trouble for 
n- ‘hing. ' 


THE GOOSE-GIRL 

An old queen, whose husband had been dead some years, 
had a beautiful datighter W^hen sh^ grew up, she was be¬ 
trothed to a prince who lived a "great way off; and as the time 
drew near for her to be married, she got ready to set off on 
her journey to his couiitry. Then the qu«en, her mother,, 
packed up'*a great many costly things—jewels, and gold, and 
silver; trinkets, fine ^dresses, and, in short, everything that 
became a royal bfide; for she loved her child very d^rly: 
and she gave her a waiting-maid to ride with her, and give 
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her into the bridegroom’s hands; and each had a horse for 
the journey. Now the princess’s horse was called Falada, and 
could speak. 

When the time came for them to set out, the old queen 
went into her bed-chamber,^and took a little knife, and cut 
off a lock of her hair, and gave it to her daughter, and said, 
“ lake care of it, dear child; for it is a charm that may be 
of use to you on the road.” Then they took a sorrowful leave 
of each other, and the princess put the lock of her motlier’s 
hair into her bosom, got upon her horse, and set off on her 
journey to her bri3egroom’s kingdom. One day, as they were 
riding along by the side of a brook, the princess began to feel 
very thirsty, and said to her maid, “ Pray get down and fetch 
me some water in my golden cup out of yonder brook, for I 
want to drink.” “ Nay,” said the maid, “ if you arc thi-^sty, 
get down yourself, and lie down by the water and drink; I 
shall not be your waiting-maid any longer.” she was so 

thirsty that she got down, and knelt over the little brook and 
drank, for she was frightened, and dai’ed not bving out her 
golden cup; and then s!:fe w'ept, and said, “ Alas! what will 
become of me?” And the lock of h^ir answered her, and 
said, 

” Alas! alas! if thy mother knew it. 

Sadly, sadly her heart would rue it.” 

But the princess was very humble and meek, so she said nothing 
to her maid’s ill behaviour, but got upon her horse again. 

Then al^ rode farther on their journey, till the day grew 
so warm, and the sun so scorching, that the bride began to 
feel very thirsty again; and at"last when they came to a river 
she forgot hpr maid’s rude speech, and said, ” Pray get down 
and fetch me sevne water to drink ir my golden cup.” But 
the maid answered her, and even spoke more hau'ghtily than 
before, “ Drink if you will, but I shall not be your waiting- 
maid.” Then the princess was so thirsty that she got off her 
horse and lay down, and held her head over the running 
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stream, and cried, and said, “ What 'will become of me^ 
And the lock of hair answered her again, 

“ Alasl alas! if thy mother knew it. 

Sadly, sadly her heart would rue it.” 

I 

And as she leaned down to drink, the lock of hair fell from 
her bosom and Hoated away with the water, without her 
seeing it, she was so frightened. But her maid saw it, and was 
very glad, for she knew the charm, and saw that the poor 
bride would be in her power, now that she had lost the hair. 
So when the bride had done, and would ha^e got upon Falada 
againthe maid said, “ I shall ride upon Falada, and you 
may hate mj'^iorse instead:” so she w'as forced to give up 
her horse, and soon afterwards to take off her royal clothes, 
and put 01 . hei“maid’s shabby ones.^ 

At last, as they drew near th^ end of their journey, this 
treacherous servant threatened to kill her mistress if she ever 
rloia anyone Vhat had happened. But Falada saw it all, and 
marked tt^ll. I’hen-the waiting-maid got upon Falada, and 
the real bride was set upon the othv* horse, and they went on 
ill this w ay till at last they came to the royal court. There was 
g eat joi at their ccniing, and the prince flew to meet them, 
and li'.c'.l the maid from her horse, thinking she was the one 
who was to be his wife; and she was led upstairs to the royal 
chamber, but the true princess was told to stay in the court 
below’. 

But the old king happened to be looking out of the window, 
and saw her in the yard below; and as she looked veiy- pretty, 
and too delicate for a wtiting-maid,^*he went into the royal 
chamber to ask tiw bride who it was she had brought with 
her, that was thus left standing in the court| below’. “ I 
brought her w'ith me /or the sake of her .company on the 
road,” saifl she; “ pray give the girl some work to do, that* 
she may not be idle.” The old king «»uld not for some 
time think of any w'ork for her to do; but^at last he said, 
“ 1 have a lad who takes care of my geese; she may go and 

*' . (Bl7) 
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help him.” Now the name of this lad, that the real bride was 
to help in watching the king’s geese, was Curdken. 

Soon after, the false bride said to the prince, “ Dear hus¬ 
band, pray do me one piece of kindness.” “ That I will,” said 
the prince. “Then tell on> -of your slaughterers t& cut off 
the head of the horse I rode upon, for it was very unruly, 
and plagued me sadly on the road:” but the truth was, she 
was very much afraid lest Falada should speak, and tell all 
she had done to the princess. She carried her point, and the 
faithful Falada was killed: but when the true princess heard 
of it, she wept, anfl begged the man to nail up Falada’s head 
against a large dark gate in the city through which she had 
to pass every morning and evening, that ..nere she might 
still see him sometimes. Then the slaughterer said he would 
do as she wished; cut off the head, and nailed it fast under 
the dark gate. 

Early the next morning, as she and Curdken went out 
through the gate, she said sorrowfully, 

“ Falada, Falada, there thou art hangingl” 

and the head answered, 

“ Bride, brirfe, there thou art ganging! 

Alasl alas! if thy mother knew it. 

Sadly, sadly her heart would rue it.” 

« 

Then they went out of the city, and drove the geese on. 
And when she came to the meadow, she sat do’wn upon a 
bank there, and let dCvvn her waving locks of hair, which 
were all of pure silver; and v/hen Curdlfen saw it glitter in 
the sun, he ^an up, and would have pulled some of the locks 

out; but she cried, 

* 1 . ' 

“ Blow, breezes, blowl 
* Let Curdken’s hat gql 
Blow, breezes, blowl 
Let him after it gol 


« 
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* O’er hills, dales, and rocks. 

Away be it whirl’d. 

Till the silvery locks 
Are all comb’d and curl’d!” 

Then t^re came a wind, so string that it blew off Curdken’s 
hat; and away it flew over the hills, and he after it; till, by 
the time he came back, she had done combing and curling her 
bair, and put it up again safe. Then he was very angry and 
sulky, and would not speak to her at all; but they watched 
the geese until it grew dark in the evening, and then drove 
them homewards. 

The next morning, as they were going through the dark 
gate, the poor girl looked up at Falada’s head, and cried, 

>“ Falada, Falada, there thou art hanging!” 

and it answered, 

* 

o 

“ Bride, bride, there thou art ^angingl 
’Alas! alas^l if thy mother knew it, 

Sadly, sadly her heart '^ould rue it.” 

I 

hen she drove on the geese and sat down again in the meadow, 
and began to comb out her hair as bffore; and Curdken ran 
up to her, and wanted to take hold of it; but she cried out 
quickly, 

“ Blow, breezes, blow! 

Let Curdken’s hat go! 

Blow, breezes, blow! 

Let him after it gQ^ 

•O’er hills, dales, and rocks. 

Away be it whirl’d, 

TiU the silvery locks ^ 

Are alf comb’d and curl’d!” 

9 

Then the wind c^Cand blew his hat, and off it flew a great 
way, over the hills and far away, so that he liad to run’after 
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it; and when he came back, she had done up her hair again, 
and all was safe. So they watched the geese till it grew dark. 

In the evening, after they came home, Curdken went to the 
old king, and said, “ I cannot have that strange girl to help 
me to keep the geese any lo;;iger.” “ Why.^” said file king. 
“ Because she does nothing but tease me all day long.” ’^J'hen 
the king made him tell all that hud passed. And Curdken 
said, “ When we go in the morning through the dark gate 
with our flock of geese, she weeps, and talks with the head of 
horse that hangs upon the wall, and says, 

“ ‘ Falada.^Falada, there thou art hanging!’ 
and the head answers: * 

f 

“ ‘ Bride, bride, there thou art gangingj 
Alas! alas! if thy mother knew it, 

Sadly, sadly her Veart would rue it/ 

And Curdken went on telling the king what hkd happened 
upon the meadow where the geese fed; and how his Iiat was 
blown away, and he was forced to run after it, and leave his 
flock. But the old king told him to go out again as usual 
the next day; and when morning came, he placed himself 
behind the dark gate, «nd heard how she spoke to Falada, 
and how Falada answered; and then he went into the field 
and hid himself in a bush by the meadow’s side, and soon 
saw with his own eyes h(r\v tiic} drove the flock of geese, and 
how, after a little lime, she let down her hair that glittered in 
the sun; and then he heard her say, 

r 

“ Blo^, breezes, blow! 

Let Curdken’s hat go!' 

Blow, breezes, blow! 

/ Let him after it^goJ 

0*er hills, dales, and rocks, 
rAway be it whirl’d, 

Till the silvery locks • 

Are all comb’d and curl’d!^' 
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■And soon came a gale of wind, and carried away Curdken’s 
hat, while the girl went on combing and curling her hair. 
All this the old king saw: so he went home without being 
seen; and when the little goose-girl came back in the Evening, 
he calhsd her aside, and aske^ her why she did so: but she 
burst into tears, and said, “ That I must not tell you or any 
man, or I shall lose my life.” 

But the old king begged so hard, that she had no peace 
till she had told him all, word for word: and it was very lucky 
for her that she did so, for the king ordered royal clothes to 
be put upon her, and gazed on her with, wonder, she was so 
beautiful. Then he called his son, and told him that he had 
only the icLv bride, for that she was merely a waiting-maid, 
while the true ore stood by. And the young king rejoiced 
when he. saw her beauty, and heard how meek and patient 
she had been; and without saying anything, ordered a great 
feast to be got ready for all his court. The bridegroom sat 
at the fop,’with the false princess on one side, and the true 
one CP the other; but nobody knew her, for she was quite 
dazzling to their eyes, and was nqt at all like the little goose- 
girl, now that she had her brilliant dress. 

When they had eaten and drank, and were very merry, 
the olJ king told all the story, as oi^p that he had once heard 
of, and asked the true waiting-maid what she thought ought 
to be done to anyone who w’ould behave thus. “ Nothing 
better,” said this false bride, “ than that she should be thrown 
into a cask stuck round with sharp nails, and that two white 
horses shbuld be put to it, and should drag it from street to 
street till she is dead.” “ Thou arv she!” said the old king; 
“ and since thou Jiast judged thyself, it shall be so done to 
thee.” And the young king was married to his true wife, and 
they reigned over the kingdom in peace, and happiness all 
their lives. ‘ 
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FAITHFUL JOHN 

An oM king fell sick; and when he found his end drawing 
near, he said, “ Let Faithful Jolp come to me.” Now faithful 
John was the servant that he was fondest of, and was so called 
because he had been true to his master all his life long. Then 
when he came to the bedside, the king said, “ My faithful 
John, I feel that my end draws nigh, and I have now no 
cares save for my son, who is still young, and stands in need 
of good counsel. L have no friend to leave him but you; 
if you do not pledge yourself to teach him all he should know, 
and to be a father to him, I shall not shut my er"" iii peace.” 
Then John said, “ I will never leave him, but w-ill serve him 
faithfully, even though it should cost me my life.” And the 
king said, “ I shall now dife in peace: after my death, show 
him the whole palace; all the rooms and vaults, and all the 
treasures and stores which lie there: but take ca»e how you 
show him one room,—I mean the one where hangs the picture 
of the daughter of the king of the golden roof. If he sees it, 
he will fall deeply in love with her, and will then be plunged 
into great dangers on her account; guard him in this peril.” 
And when Faithful John^had once more pledged his word to 
the old king, he laid his head on his pillow, and died in peace. 

Now when the old king had been carried to his grave. 
Faithful John told the young king W'hit had passed upon his 
death-bed, and said, “ I will keep my word truly, and be 
faithful to you as I was always to your father, though it should 
cost me my life.” And the*young king wept, and said, “ Neither 
will I ever forget your faithfulness.” 

The days of^ niouming passed away, and then Faithful John 
said to his master,^" It is now time that you should see your 
heritage; I will show you your father's palace.” •Then he 
led him about everywhere, up and down, and let him see all 
the riches and all the costly rooms; only o’ne .room, where the 
picturd stood, he ^d not open. Now the picture was so placed, 
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‘that the moment the door opened, you could see it; and it 
was so beautifully done, that one would think it breathed and 
had life, and that there was nothing more lovely in the whole 
world. When the young king saw that Faithful John always 
went I9y this door, he said,Why do you not open that 
room?” “ There is something inside,” he answered, “ which 
would frighten you.” But the king said, “ I have seen the 
whole palace, and I must also know what is in there;” and 
he went and began to force open the door: but Faithful John 
held him back, and said, “ I gave my word to your father 
before his death, that I would take heed how I showed you 
what; stands in that room, lest it should lead you and me into 
great trouuie;” “ The greatest trouble to me,” said the 
young king, “ will be not to go in and see the room; I shall 
have no peace by day or by night until I do; so I shall not 
go hence until you open it.” , 

Then Faithful John saw that with all he could do or say 
the 3 ^oung Sing would have his way; so, with a heavy heart 
and many -foreboding sighs, he sought for the key out of his 
irreat bunch; and he opened the d«or of the room, and entered 
in first, so as to stand between the king and the picture, 
hoping he might not see it: but he raised himself upon tip¬ 
toes, and looked over John’s shoulokrs; and as soon as he 
saw the likeness of the lady, so beautiful and shining with 
gold, he fell down upon the floor senseless. Then Faithful 
John lifted him up in ^is arms, and carried him to his bed, 
and was full of care, and thought to himself, “ This trouble 
has come upon us; O Heaven! what will come of it?” 

At last the king came to himself ^gain; but the first thing 
that he said was, •“Whose is that beautifuj picture?” “It 
is the picture of the daughter of the king of thwgolden roof,” 
said Faithful John. Bpt the king went on,*saying, “ My lovf 
towards ITer is so great, that if all the leaves on the trees 
were tongues, they could not speak it; F care not to risk my 
life to win her; jtou are my faithful friend, you must ai^ me.” 

Then John thought for a long time what was now to be 
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done; and at length said to the king, “ All that she has about' 
her is of gold: the tables, stools, cups, dishes, and all the 
things in her house are of gold; and she is always seeking new 
treasures. Now in your stores there is much gold; let it be 
worked up into every kind o5 vessel, and into all sJ)rts of 
birds, wild beasts, and wonderful animals; then we will take 
it and try our fortune.” So the king ordered all the gold¬ 
smiths to be sought for; and they worked day and night, 
until at last the most beautiful things were made: and Faithful 
John had a ship loaded with them, and put on a merchant’s 
dress, and the kingf did the same, that they might not be 
known. 

When all w'as ready they put out to sea, and t,ai'>eh till they 
came to the coast of the land wliere the king of* the golden 
roof reigned. Faithful John told the king to stif)' in«the ship, 
and wait for him; “ for pcrl^aps,” said he, “ 1 may be able 
to bring away the king’s daughter with me: therefore take 
care that everything be in order; let the golden •vessels and 
ornaments be brought forth, and the whole ship be decked 
out with them.” And he ciiose out sopiething of each of the 
golden things to put into his basket, and got ashore, and went 
towards the king’s palace. And when he came to the caslle- 
yard, there stood by thr well-side a beautiful maiden, who 
had two golden pails in her hand, drawing water. And as 
she drew up the water, which was glittering with gold, she 
turned herself round, and saw the stranger, and asked him 
who he was. Then he drew near, and said, “ I am a mer¬ 
chant,” and opened his basket, and let her look in^o it; and 
she cried, “ Oh! what Beautiful things!” and set down her 
pails, and looked at one after the other. Then she said, “ The 
king’s daughtjT must see all these; she is so fond of such 
things, that she wUl buy all of you.” she took him by the 
hand, and led him in; for she was one of the waiting-maids 
of the daughter of the king. 

When the prinfess saw the wares, she was greatly pleased, 
and said, “ They are so beautiful that I will buy them all.” 
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•But Faithful John said, “ I am only the servant of a rich 
merchant; what I have here is nothing to what he has lying 
in yonder ship: there he has the finest and most costly things 
that ever were made in gold.” The princess wanted^to have 
them ail brought ashore; but he said, “ That would take up 
many days, there are such a number; and more rooms would 
be wanted to place them in than there are in the greatest 
house.” But her wish to see them grew still greater, and at 
last she said, “ Take me to the ship; I will go myself, and 
look at your master’s wares.” 

Then Faithful John led her joyfully 'to the ship, and the 
king, when he saw her, thought that his heart would leap out 
of his brt.j>i; and it was with the greatest trouble that he 
kept himself still. So she got into the ship, and the lung led 
her dowr; bit Faithful John stayed behind with the steers¬ 
man, and ordered the ship to pu^t off: “ Spread all your sail,” 
cried he, “ that she may fly over the waves like a bird through 
the air.” • 

And the king sho’ved the princess the golden wares, each 
one singly: the dishes, cups, basir^, and the wild and wonder- 
tid beasts; so that many hours flew away, and she looked at 
.“'. erytliing with delight, and was not aware that the ship was 
sailing aw'ay. And after she had lookeid at the last, she thanked 
the merchant, and said she would go home; but when she 
came unon the deck, she saw that the ship was sailing far 
away from land upon fhe deep sea, and that it flew along at 
full sail. “ Alas!” she cried out in her fright, “ I am betrayed; 
I am carrfed off, and have fallen into the power of a roving 
trader; I would sooner,have died.” But then the king took 
her by the hand, ^d said, I am not a merchant, I am a 
king, and of as noble birth as you. I have fc'ien you away 
by stealth, but I did ^ because of the very great love I have 
for you; for the first time that I saw your face, I fell on the 
ground in a swoon.” When the daughter of the king of the 
golden roof heard all, she was comforted, gpd her heart soon 
turned towards him, and she was willing to become his wife. 
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But it so happened, that whilst they were sailing on the* 
deep sea, Faithful John, as he sat on the prow of the ship 
playing on his flute, saw three ravens flying in the air towards 
him. iSien he left off playing, and listened to what they said 
to each other, for he understoojl their tongue. The firat said, 
“ There he goes! he is bearing away the daughter of the king 
of the golden roof; let him go!” “ Nay,” said the second; 
” there he goes, but he has not got her yet.” And the third 
said, “ There he goes; he surely has her, for she is sitting 
by his side in the ship.” Then the first began again, and 
cried out, “ What boots it to him? See you not that when 
they come to land, a horse of a foxy-red colour will spring 
towards him; and then he will try to get upoy. and if he 
does, it will spring away with him into the &ir, so that he will 
never see his love again.” “ True! true!” sai i th'' second, 
” but is there no help?” Oh! yes, yes!” said the first; “ if 
he who sits upon the horse takes the dagger which is stuck 
in the saddle and strikes him dead, the young kifig is saved: 
but W’ho knows that? and who will tell b’m, that he who thus 
saves the king’s life will tyrn to ston^ from the toes of his 
feet to his knee?” Then the second said, “ Truel true! but 
I know more still; though the horse be dead, the king loses 
his bride: when they g« together into the palace, there lies 
the bridal dress on the couch, and looks as if it were woven 
of gold and silver, but it is all brimstone and pitch; and if 
he puts it on, it will burn him, marrow and bones.” “ Alasl 
alasl is there no help?” said the third. “ Oh! yes, yes!” 
said the second; “ if someone draws near and thrdws it into 
the fire, the young king *ivill be saved,, But what boots that? 
who knows and will tell iiim, that if he dues, his body from 
the knee- to t’le heart will be turned to stone?” “ Morel 
morel I know moje,” said the third: “were the dress burnt, 
still the king loses his bride. After the wedding, Vhen the 
dance begins, and the young queen dances on, she will turn 
pale, and fall as tjiough she were dead: and* if someone does 
not draw near and lift her up, and take from her right breast 
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three drops of blood, she will surely die. But if anyone knew 
this, he would tell him, that if he does do so, his body will 
turn to stone, from the crown of his head to the tip of his 
toe.” ^ 

Then* the ravens flapped their wings, and flew on; but 
Faithful John, w'ho had understood it all, from that time was 
sorrowful, and did not tell his master what he had heard: 
for he saw that if he told him, he must himself lay down his 
life to save him: at last he said to himself, “ I will be faithful 
to my word, and save my master, if it costs me my life.” 

Now when they came to land, it happened just as the 
ravens had foretold; for there sprang out a fine foxy-red 
horse, “bt.*.■'.aid the king, “he shall bear me to my palace:” 
ind he tried “to me unt, but Faithful John leaped before him, 
and sw'ung himself quickly upon it, drew the dagger, and 
smote the horse dead. I’hen the other servants of the king, 
who w'ere jealous of Faithful John, cried out, “ What a shame 
to kill the fifK beast that was to take the king to his palacel” 
But the king said, “JLct him alone, it is my Faithful John; 
W'ho knows but he did it for some good end?” 

Then they went on to the castle, and there stood a couch 
i.. one room, and a fine dress lay upon it, that shone with 
gold and silver; and the young king 'v^nt up to it to take hold 
of it, but Faithful John cast it on the fire, and burnt it. And 
the other servants began again to grumble, and said, “ See, 
now he is burning the'wedding-dress.” But the king said, 
“ Who knows what he does it for? let him alone! he is my 
faithful seiVant John.” 

Then the wedding-feast was held, and the dance began, 
and the bride alsQ came in;* but Faithful John took good 
heed, and looked in her face; and on a sudocn she turned 
pale, and fell as thoi^h she were dead yp^n the ground. 
But he sp.ang towards Her quickly, lifted her up, and took 
her and laid her upon a couch, and drewethree drops of blood 
from her right breast. And she breathed agdn, and came to 
herself. But the young king had seen all, and did not\now 
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why Faithful John had done it; so he was angry at his bold* 
ness, and said, “ Throw him into prison.” 

The next morning Faithful John was led forth, and stood 
upon Aie gallows, and said, ” May I speak out before I die?” 
and when the king answered, “ It shall be granted tfeee,” he 
said, “ I am wrongly judged, for 1 have always been faithful 
and true:” and then he told what he had heard the ravens 
say upon the sea, and how he meant to save his master, and 
had therefore done all these things. 

When he had told all, the king called out, “ O my most 
faithful John! pardon! pardon! take him down!” But Faithful 
John had fallen down lifeless at the last word he spoke, and 
lay as a stone: and the king and the queen, m-suined over 
him; and the king said, ” Oh, how ill hav'e I rewarded thy 
truth!” And he ordered the stone figure to be. take,n up, and 
placed in his own room near to his bed; and as often as he 
looked at it he wept, and said, “ Oh, that 1 could bring thee 
back to life again, my Faithful John!” • 

After a time, the queen had two littlp sons, who grew up, 
and were her great joy. Qne day, when she was at church, 
the two children stayed with their fatner: and as they played 
about, he looked at the stone figure, and sighed, and cried 
out, “ Oh, that I coul4 bring thee back to life, my Faithful 
John!” Then the stone began to speak, and said, “ O kingl 
thou canst bring me back to life if thou wilt give up for my 
sake what is dearest to thee.” But the king said, “ All that 
£ have in the world would I give up for thee.” “ Then,” said 
the stone, “ cut off the heads of thy children, splinkle their 
blood over me, and I shall live again,” Then the king was 
greatly shocked; but he'thought how Faitjiful John had died 
for his*aake,)and because of his great truth towards him; 
and rose up and^idrew his sword to^ cut off his children’s 
Iheads and sprinkle the stone with thfeir blood; but the moment 
he drew his sword J^aithful John was alive again, and stood 
before his face, and said, ” Your truth is'rev^arded.” And the 
children sprang about and played as if nothing had happened. 
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> Then the king was fiill of joy: and when he saw the queen 
coming, to try her, he put Faithful John and the two children 
in a large closet; and when she came in he said to her, “ Have 
you been at church?” “ Yes,” said she, “ but I fould not 
help ■'jhinking of Faithful Jphn, who was so true to us.” 
“ Dear wife,” said the king, “ we can bring him back to life 
again, but it will cost us both our little sons, and we must 
give them up for his sake.” When the queen heard this, she 
turned pale and was frightened in her heart; but she said, 
“ Let it be so; we owe him all, for his great faith and truth.” 
Then he rejoiced because she thought as he had thought, 
and went in and opened the closet, and brought out the 
children .^dfc*Faithful John, and said, ” Heaven be praised! 
he is ours 'again,'and we have our sons safe too.” So he told 
her the‘Whole story; and all lived happily together the rest of 
their lives. 


T^E BLUB LIGHT 

A soldier had served a king his master many years, till at 
last he was turned off without pay reward. How he should 
get his living he did not know: so he set out and journeyed 
homeward all the day in a very downcast mood, until in the 
evening he came to tfie edge of a deep wood. The road lead¬ 
ing that way, he pushed forward, but he had not gone far 
before he saw a light glimmering through the^ trees, towards 
which he bent his weary steps; and soon came to a hut where 
no one lived but.an old witch, Tfie poor fellow begged for a 
night’s lodging and something to eat and’•^rinl^^ but she 
would listen to*notIyn^: however, he was not easily got rid 
of; and^t last she said, “ I think I will take pity on you this 
once: but if I do vou must dig over's!! my garden for me in 
the morning.” ‘Tne soldier agreed \ery vdllingly to anything 

she asked, and he became her guest. 

■» 
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The next day he kept his word and dug the garden very 
neatly. The job lasted all day: and in the evening, when his 
mistress would have sent him aw’ay, he said, “ I am so tired 
of my woTk that I must beg you to let me stay over the night.” 
The old lady vowed at first she would not do any such :hing; 
but after a great deal of talk he carried his point, agreeing 
to chop up a whole cart-load of wood for her the next 
day. 

This task too was duly ended; but not till towards night; 
and then he found himself so tired, that he begged a third 
night’s rest: and this®too w'as given, but only on his pledging 
his word that he next day would fetch the witch the blue 
light that burned at the bottom of the well. * • 

When morning came she led him to tKe w'ell’s mouth, 
tied him to a long rope, and let him down. At the- bottom 
sure enough he found the blue light as the witch had said, 
and at once made the signal for her to draw him up again. 
But when she had pulled him up so near to the fop that she 
could reach him with her hands, she s^id, ” Give me the 
light, I will take care of it,” meaning to play him a trick, by 
taking it for herself and letting him fall again to the bottom 
of the well. But the soldier saw through her wicked thoughts, 
and said, “ No, I shall no* give you the light till I find myself 
safe and sound out of the well.” At this she became very 
angry, and dashed him, with the light she had longed for for 
many a year, down to the bottom. And there lay the poor 
soldier for awhile in despair, on the damp mud below, and 
feared that his end was nigh. But his pipe happened to be 
in his pocket still half-full, and he thought to himself, ” I 
may as well make an end of smoking you out; it is the last 
pleasure F-shalH'have in this world.” So he lit it at the blue 
li^ht and began to smoke. 

Up rose a cloud of smoke, and on a sudden a little black 
dwarf was seen makrvg' his way through the midst of it. 
** What do you wapt with me, soldier?” said ke. “ I have no 
busine^ with you,' answered he. But the dwarf said, *' 1 am 
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bound to serve you in everything, as lord and master of the 
blue light.*’ “ Then, first of all, be so good as to help me out 
of this well.” No sooner said than done: the dwarf took him 
by the hand and drew him up, and the blue light of course 
with hiin. “ Now do me another piece of kindness,” said the 
soldier: “ pray let that old lady take my place in the well.” 
When the dwarf had done this, and lodged the witch safely 
at the bottom, they began to ransack her treasures; and the 
soldier made bold to carry off as much of her gold and silver 
as he well could. Then the dwarf said, “ If you should chance 
at any time to want me, you have nothin'^ to do but to light 
your pipe at the blue light, and I will soon be with you.” 

The soldier v^s not a little pleased at his good luck, and 
went into the best inn in the first town he came to, and ordered 
some fine •clothes to be made and a handsome room to be got 
ready for him. When all was rea^y, he called his little man to 
him, and said, “ The king sent me away penniless, and left 
me to hunger and want: I have a mind to show him that it is 
my turn to Jie master now; so bring me his daughter here 
this evening, that she ijiay wait upon me, and do what I bid 
her.” “ That is rather a dangerous task,” said the dwarf. 
Lut away he went, took the princess out of her bed, fast 
asleep as she was, and brought her to She soldier. 

Very early in the morning he carried her back: and as soon 
as she saw her father, she said, “ I had a strange dream last 
night: I thought I was carried away through the air to a 
soldier’s house, and there I waited upon him as his servant.” 
Then the king wondered greatly at such a story; but told her 
to make a hole in her ppcket and fill It with peas, so that if it 
were really as she said, and the whole was pot a dream, the 
peas might fall out in the streets she passed thr^gh, and leave 
a clue to tell whither ^he had been taken.% She did so: but 
the dwarf Aad heard the feng’s plot: and when evening came, 
and the soldier said he must bring liJ&^ the princess again, 
he strewed peas over several of the streets, so that the few 
that fell from her pocket were not known from the others; 
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and the people amused themselves all the next day picking 
up peas, and wondering w'here so many came from. 

When the princess told her father what had happened to 
her the second time, he said, “ Take one of your shoes with 
you, and hide it in the room ,you are taken to.” TL’e dw'arf 
heard this also; and w'hen the soldier told him to bring the 
king’s daughter again, he said, “ I cannot save you this time; 
it will be an unlucky thing for you if you are found out,—as 
I think you will.” But the soldier would have his own way. 
“ Then you must take care and make the best of your way 
out of the city gate t^ery early in the morning,” said the dwarf. 
The princess kept one shoe on as her father bid her, and hid 
it in the soldier’s room: and when she got b^k Xp her father, 
he ordered it to be sought for all over the town; and at last 
it was found where she had hid it. The soldiei had run away, 
it is true! but he had been too slow, and was soon caught and 
thrown into a strong prison, and loaded wdth chains:—what 
was worse, in the hurry of his flight, he had lefic behind him 
his great treasure the blue light and all his gold, and had 
nothing left in his pocket but one poor ducat. 

As he w'as standing very sorrowful at the prison grating, he 
saw one of his comrades, and calling out to him said, “ If 
you will bring me a litt’e bundle I left in the inn, I will give 
you a ducat.” His comrade thought this very good pay for' 
such a job: so he went away, and soon came back bringing 
the blue light and the gold. Then the prisoner soon lit his 
pipe; up rose the smoke, and with it came his old friend the 
little dwarf.. “ Do not fear, master,” said he: “ keep up your 
heart at your trial and leave ever 3 rthing to take its course;— 
only mind to Jake the blue light with you.” The trial soon 
came o5f; thC matter was sifted to the bottom; the prisoner 
found guilty, and his doom passed: he was ordered to be 
hung forthwith on the gallows-tree. *■ 

But as he was ledB^ut, he said he had one favour to beg of 
the king. “ What is it?” said his Majesty.* “ That you will 
deign to let me smoke one pipe on the road.” ” Two, if you 
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like,” said the king. Then he lit his pipe at the blue light, 
and the black dwarf was before him in a moment. “ Be so 
good as to kill, slay, or put to flight all these people,” said the 
soldier: “ and as for the king, you may cut him into three 
pieces.” •Then the dwarf began to lay about him, and soon 
got rid of the crowd around: but the king begged hard for 
mercy; and to save his life, agreed to let the soldier have the 
princess for his wife, and to leave the kingdom to him when 
he died. 


ASHPUTTEL 

• • 

‘I’he wife of a rich man fell sick:^ and when she felt that her 
end drew nigh, she called her only daughter to her bed-side, 
and said, " Alt^ays be a good girl, and I will look down from 
heaven and v^tch ove» you.” Soon afterwards she shut her 
eye;j and died, and was huried in t^ie garden; and the little 
cbi’J went every day to ner grave and wept, and was always 
good and kind to all alTout her. And the snow spread a beau¬ 
tiful white covering over the grave; b»t by the time the sun 
had melted it away again, her father had married another 
wife. This new wife had two daughters of her own, that she 
brought home with her: they were fair in face but foul at 
heart, and it was now a sorry time for the poor little girl. 
“ What does the good-for-nothing want in the parlour?” said 
they; “ they who would^at bread should first earn it; away 
with the kitchen-maid!” Then they took away Jjer fine clothes, 
and gave her an old gray frock to put on, and laughed •at her 
and turned her info the,kitchen. • 

There sh^was forced to do hard work; to rise early before 
daylight, to bring the water, to make thfey ire, to cook and to 
wash. Besides thatt the sisters plagued her in ^1 sorts of wa}^, 
and laughed at her. In the evening when she was tired she 

10. * (B17) 
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had no bed to lie down on, but was made to lie by the heavth 
among the ashes; and then, as she was of course always 
dusty and dirty, they called her Ashputtel. 

It fiappened once that the father was going to the fair, and 
asked his wife’s daughters wh'^t he should bring ther». “ Fine 
clothes,” said the first: “ Pearls and diamonds,” cried the 
second. “ Now, child,” said he to his own daughter, “ what 
will you have?” “ The first sprig, dear father, that rubs 
against your hat on your way home,” said she. Then he 
bought for the two first the fine clothes and pearls and dia¬ 
monds they had dfeked for: and on his way home as he rode 
through a green copse, a sprig of hazel brushed against him, 
and almost pushed off his hat: so he broke *t off and brought 
it away; and when he got home he gav^ it to his daughter. 
Then she took it and went to her mother’s grave and planted 
it there, and cried so much,that it W’as watered with her tears; 
and there it grew and became a fine tree. Three times every 
day she went to it and wept; and soon a littlc‘*bird came and 
built its nest upon the tree, and talkeckwith hei;. and watched 
over her, and brought her whatever ^he wished for. 

Now it happened that the king of the land held a feast 
which was to last three days, and out of those who came to it 
his son was to choose a bride for himself: and Ashputtel’s 
two sisters were asked to come. So they called her up, and 
said, “ Now, comb our hair, brush our shoes, and tie our 
sashes for us, for we are going to ciance at the king’s feast.” 
Then she did as she was told; but when all was done she 
could not help crying, for she thought to herself, she should 
have liked to go to the*dance too; and at last she begged her 
mother very hard to let her go. “You! Ashputtel?” said she; 
“ you *who !iave nothing to wear, no clothes at all, and who 
cannot even dance—^you want to ^o to the ball?” And when 
she kept on begging,—to get rid of her, she sai& at last, “ I 
will throw this baesrinil of peas into the ash-heap, and if you 
have picked them all out in two hours’ time you shall go to the 
feasl too.” Then she threw the peas into the ashes; but the 
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little maiden ran out at the back-door into the garden, and 
iried out— 

“ Hither, hither, through the sky, 

Turtle-doves and linnets flyl 
Blackbird, thrush, and chaffinch gay. 

Hither, hither, haste awayl 
One and all, come help me quick, 

Haste ye, haste ye,—pick, pick, pickl” 

Then first came two white doves flying in at the kitchen 
window; and next came two turtle-dove#; and after them 
all the little birds under heaven came chirping and fluttering 
in, and flew dow’p into the ashes: and the little doves stooped 
cheir heads down iid set to work, pick, pick, pick; and then 
the others began to pick, pick, pick; and picked out all the good 
grain and put it in a dish, and left the ashes. At the end of 
one hour the work was done, and all flew out again at the 
windows. Th'cn she brought the dish to her mother, over¬ 
joyed at the thought t^at now she should go to the wedding, 
Bor she said, “ No, no! you slut, j^ou have no clothes and 
crnnot dance, you shall ifot go.” And W'hen Ashputtel begged 
vi ry hard to go, she said, “ If you can in one hour’s time pick 
two of those dishes of peas out of tjie ashes, you shall go ^ 
too.” And thus she thought she should at last get rid of her. 
So she shook two dishes of peas into the ashes; but the little 
maiden went out into the* garden at the back of the house, and 
cried out as before— 

“ Hither, hither, through the sky, 

Turtle-dov^ and linnets flyl 
Blackbird, thru.sh, and chaffinch 
Hithgp, hither, haste awayl 
, One and aU, <jpme help me quick. 

Haste ye, haste ye,—pick, pick, pickl” 

•i. 

Then first came two white doves in at the«kitchen window; 
and next came the turtle-doves; and after them all the^ttle 
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birds iinder the heaven came chirping and hopping about, 
and flew down about the ashes: and the little doves put their 
heads down and set to work, pick, pick, pick; and then the 
others began pick, pick, pick; and they put all the good 
grain into the dishes, and le£t all the ashes. Before half an 
hour’s time all was done, and out they flew again. And then 
Ashputtel took the dishes to her mother, rejoicing to think 
that she should now go to the ball. But her mother said, “ It 
is all of no use, you cannot go; you have no clothes, and cannot 
dance, and you would only put us to shame:” and off she 
went with her two*daughters to the feast. 

Now when all were gone, and nobody left at honje, Ash¬ 
puttel went sorrowfully and sat down u)^’ the hazel-tree, 
and cried out— 

4 

Shake, shake, hazel-tree, 

Gold and silver over me!” 

Then her friend the bird flew out the tre§ and brought 
a gold and silver dress foj" her, and slippers of spangled silk: 
and she put them on, and follo\s’ed*her sisters to the feast. 
But they did not know her, and thought it must be some 
strange princess, she I#‘oked so fine and beautiful in her rich 
clothes: and they never once thought of Ashputtel, but took 
for granted that she was safe at home in the dirt. 

The king’s son soon came up to her, and took her by the 
hand and danced with her and no one else: and he never left 
her hand; but when anyone else came to ask her to dance, he 
said, “ This lady is dancing with qie.” Thus they danced 
till a late hour pf the night; and then sho wanted to go home: 
and the kin/s son said, “ I shall go and take care of you to 
,your home;” for*he wanted to see ^%here the beautiful maid 
lived. But she slippe^ away from'him unawares', and ran off 
towards home, and««5he prince followed her; but she jumped 
into the pigeon-house and shut the door. Then he waited till 
her father came home, and told him that the unknown maiden 
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who had been at the feast had hid herself in the pigeon-house. 
But when they had broken open the door they found no one 
within; and as they came back into the house, Ashputtel lay, 
as she always did, in her dirty frock by the ashes, *and her 
dim litJe lamp burnt in the„ chimney: for she had run as 
quickly as she could through the pigeon-house and on to the 
hazel-tree, and had there taken off her beautiful clothes, and 
laid them beneath the tree, that the bird might carry them 
away, and had seated herself amid the ashes again in her little 
gray frock. 

The next day, when the feast was Sgain held, and her 
father, mother, and sisters were gone, Ashputtel went to the 
hazel-tree and .'-^id— 

“ Shake, shake, hazel-tree. 

Gold and silver over me!” 

And the bird came and brought a still finer dress than the 
one she had worn the day before. And when she came in it 
the ball, everyone wondered at her beauty: but the king’s 
"on, who was waiting for her, took her by the hand, and danced 
^ith licr; and when' anyone asked her to dance, he said as 
before, “ This lady is dancing with me.” When night cam^ 
she wanted to go home; and the king’s son followed her as 
before, tljat he might see into what house she went: but she 
sprang away from him*all at once into the garden behind her 
father’s house. In this garden stood a fine large pear-tree full 
of ripe fnfit; and Ashputtel, not knowing where to hide herself, 
jumped up into it without being se>''n. Then the king’s son 
could not find out where she was gone, but waited till her 
father came home, and said to him, “ The unkn own hdy who 
danced with me^tias shpped away, and I tlnink she must have 
sprang intb the pear-trefi.” The father thought to himself, 
“ Can it be Ashputtel.?” So he orderecs-.'m axe to be brought, 
and they cut down the tree, but found no ,one upon it. And 
when they came back into the kitchen, there lay Asllputtel 
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in the ashes as usual; for she had slipped down on the other 
side of the tree, and carried her beautiful clothes back to 
the bird at the hazel-tree, and then put on her little gray 
frock. * 

The third day, when her fatl^r and mother and sistors were 
gone, she went again into the garden, and said— 

“ Shake, shake, hazel-tree, 

Gold and silver over me!” 

Then her kind friend the bird brought a dress still finer 
than the former one, and slippers which W’ere all of gold: 
so that when she came to the feast no one knpw w'hat'to say 
for wonder at her beauty; and the king’s soff danced with her 
alone; and when anyone else asked her to d,ance, he said, 
“ This lady is my partner.’’ Now when night came she w’anted 
to go home; and the king’s son would go with her, and 
said to himself, “ I will not lose her this tinv»^” but, how¬ 
ever, she managed to slip away from Jtim, though in such 
a hurry that she diopped her left golden slipper upon the 
stairs. • 

So the prince took the shoe, and wenV the next day to the 
4 king his father, and said, “ I will take for my wife the lady 
that this golden slipper fits.” Then both the sisters were 
overjoyed to hear this, for they had beautiful feet, and had 
no doubt that they could wear the gol'den slipper. The eldest 
went first into the room where the slipper was and wanted 
to try it on, and the mother stood by. But her great toe could 
not go into it, and the shoe was altogether much too small for 
her. Then the jrnother gave h^r a knife,, and said, “ Never 
mind, cut it oft; when you are queen you will not care about 
toes, you will not iwant to go on foot.” So the silly girl cut 
her great toe off, knd squeezed the khoe on, and Vent to the 
king’s son. Then he^^k her for his bride, and set her beside 
him on his horse,^and rode away with her. » 

Buf on their way home they had to pass by the hazel-tree 
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that Ashputtel had planted, and there sat a little dove on the 
branch singing— 

“ Back again! back again! look to the shoe! 

The shoe is too small, and not made for you! 

Prince! prince! look a^ain for thy bride, 

For she’s not the true one that sits by thy side.” 

Then the prince got down and looked at her foot, and saw 
by the blood that streamed from it what a trick she had played 
him. So he turned his horse round a^d brought the false 
bride back to her home, and said, “ This is not the right 
bride; let the other sister try and put on the slipper.” Then 
she went into room, and got her foot into the shoe, all 
but the heel, which was too large. But her mother squeezed 
it in till the biood came, and took her to the king’s son; and 
he set her as his bride by his side on his horse, and rode away 
with her. 

But when they came to the hazel-tree the little dove sate 
there still, jfnd sang— 

4 

” Back again! bSck again! look to the shoe! 

The shoe is too small, and not made for you! 

Prince! prince! look again fo- thy bride. 

For she’s not the true one that sits by thy side.” 

Then he looked dov^ and saw that the blood streamed so 
from the shoe that her white stockings w'ere quite red. So 
he turned his horse and brought her back again also. “ This 
is not the true bride,” said he to the father; ” have you no 
other daughters?”., “ No,” said he; “ there is only a little 
dirty Ashputtel here, the child of my first wife, I am-sure she 
cannot be the blide.”^ However, the prinae told him to send 
her. But the mother said, ” No, no^, she 'is much too dirty; 
she will not dare to show herself;' - however, the prince 
would have her.come. And she first washed her face and 
hands, and then went in and curtsied to him, and he reached 
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her the golden slipper. Then he took her clumsy shoe off 
her left foot, and put on the golden slipper; and it fitted her 
as if it had been made for her. And when he drew near and 
looked A her face he knew her, and said, “ This is the right 
bride.” But the mother and bgth the sisters were frightened 
and turned pale w'ith anger as he took Ashputtel on his horse, 
and rode away with her. And when they came to the hazel- 
tree, the white dove sang— 

“ Home! home! look at the shoe! 

Princess! fjhe shoe was made for you I 
Prince! prince! take home thy bride. 

For she is the true one that sits by thy side!” 

And when the dove had done its song, it came flying and 
perched upon her right s|ioulder, and so went home with 
her. 


THE YOUNG' GIANT AND THE TAILOR 

1 

A husbandman had once a son, who 'was born no bigger 
(ban my thumb, and for many years did not grow a hair’s- 
breadth taller. One day as the father was going to plough in 
the field, the little fellow said, “ Father, let me go too.” 
“ No,” said his father; “ stay where you are, you can do no 
good out-of-doors, and if you go perhaps I may lose you.” 
Then little Thumbling fell a-crying: and his father, to quiet 
him, at last said he migft go. So he ,DUt him in his pocket, 
and when he wq,« in the field gulled hinr out and set him 
upon a lewly-fhade furrow, that he might look about. While 
he was sitting thero, a great giant came, stridiTig over the hill. 
‘‘Do you see that tall ^steeple-man.^” said the father: “he 
will run away with yotf'.” (Now he only said this to frighten 
the little boy if hf should be naughty.) But the giant had 
long l&gs, and with two or three strides he really came close 
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to the furrow, and picked up little Thumbling to look at him, 
and taking a liking to the little chap went off with him. The 
father stood by all the time, but could not say a word for 
fright; for he thought his child was really lost, and^hat he 
should 7ever see him again. ^ 

But the giant took care of him at his house in the woods, 
and laid him in his bosom and fed him with the same food 
that he lived on himself. So Thumbling, instead of being a 
little dwarf, became like the giant—^tall, and stout, and strong: 
so that at the end of two years, when the old giant took him 
into the wood to try him, and said, “ PuR up that birch-tree 
for yourse’f to w'alk with,” the lad w'as so strong that he tore 
it up by the root. The giant thought he should make him 
a still stronger man than this: so after taking care of him 
two years more, he took him into the wood to try his strength 
again. This time he took holdjaf one of the thickest oaks, 
a.id pulled it up as if it were mere sport to him. Then the 
old giant said; “ Well done, my man; you will do now!” So 
ne carried hipi back to the field where he first found him. 

His father happened to be just then ploughing as the young 
j,iant w^ent up to him,*sa}’ing, “Look here, father, see who 
i am;— don’t you see I am your son?” But the husbandman 
was frightened, and cried out, “ No, no, j^ou are not my son: 
begone about your business.” “ Indeed, I am your soniTCrt 
me plough a little, I can plough as well as you.” “ No, 
go your ways,” said the father; but as he was afraid of the 
tail man, he at last let go the plough and sat down on the 
ground be'side it. Then the youth laid hold of the plough¬ 
share, and though he only pushed with one hand, he drove 


it deep into the earth. The f>]ougFiman cried out, “If you 
must plough, pray do not push so hard; you aiC doing more 
harm than good;” byt he took off the •horses, and said^ 
“ Father, go home and ftll my motljier to’ get ready a good 
dinner. I’ll go round the field meanwi^ile.” So he went on 
driving the plough without any horses, till, he had done two 
moming;s’ work by himself; then he harrowed it, andVhen 
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all was over, took up plough, harrow, horses and all, and 
carried them home like a bundle of straw. 

When he reached the house, he sat himself down on the 
bench \jaying, “ Now, mother, is dinner ready?” “ Yes,” 
said she, for she dared not c^eny him; so she brought two 
large dishes full, enough to have lasted herself and her hus¬ 
band eight days! however, he soon ate it all up, and said that 
was but a taste. “ I see very well, father, that I shan’t get 
enough to eat at your house; so if you will give me an iron 
walking-stick, so strong that I cannot break it against my 
knees, I will go a^^^y again.” The husbandman very gladly 
put his two horses to the cart and drove them to the forge, 
and brought back a bar of iron as long and as thick as his 
two horses could draw; but the lad laid it against his knee; 
and snap! it went like a broken beanstalk. “ I see, father,” 
said he, “ you can get no stick that will do for me, so I’ll go 
and try my luck by myself.’^ 

Then away he went, and turned blacksmith,' and travelled 
till he came to a village where lived a miserly smith, who 
earned a good deab'of money, but kept all he got to himself, 
and gave nothing away to anybody. <The first thing he did 
was to step into the smithy, and ask if tiie smith did not w'ant 

^ journeyman. “ Aye,”,said the cunning fellow (as he looked 
at nim and thought what a stout chap he was, and how lustily 
he would work and earn his bread), “what wages do you 
ask?” “ I want no pay,” said he; “ but every fortnight when 
the other workmen are paid, you shall let me give you two 
strokes over the shoulder to amuse myself.” The* old smith 
thought to himself he could bear this very well, and reckoned 
on saving a great deal of money; so the bargain was soon 
struck.. 

The next momkig the new workman wag about to begin 
to work; but at the fir^t stroke that he hit, when his master 
brought him the iron red-hot, he shivered it in pieces, and 
the anvil sunk so,deep into the earth, thatJie could not get 
it oulfagain. This made the old fellow very angry; “ Hallool” 
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cried he, “ I can’t have you for a workman, you are too clumsy; 
^^e must put an end to our bargain.” “ Very well,” said the 
other; “ but you must pay for what I have done, so let me 
give you only one little stroke, and then the bargain is all 
over.” ^So saying, he gave hjm a thump that tossed him 
over a load of hav that stood near. Then he took the thickest 
bar of iron on the forge for a walking-stick, and went on his 
way. 

When he had journeyed some way, he came to a farmhouse, 
and asked the farmer if he wanted a foreman. The farmer 
said, “ Yes,” and the same wages were agreed for as before 
with the Ij^acksmith. The next morning the workmen W'ere 
all to go into the wood; but the giant was found to be fast 
asleep in his bed when the rest were all up and ready to start. 
“ Come, get up,” said one of them to him, “ it is high time 
to be stirring; you must go with us.” “ Go your way,” 
muttered he sulkily, “ I shall have done my work and got 
home long befare you.” So he lay in bed two hours longer, 
and at last got up anc^ cooked and ate his breakfast, and then 
3t his leisure harnessed his horses to go to the wood. Just 
Icfore the wood was aiiollow, through which all must pass; 
so he drove the cart dn first, and built up behind him such a 
mound of faggots and briars, that no jiorse could pass.. This 
done, he drove on, and as he was going into the w'ood metflKe 
others coming out on their road home; “ Drive away,” said 
he, “ 1 shall be home Before you still.” However, he only 
went a very little way into the wood and tore up one of the 
largest timber trees, put it into his cart, and turned about 
homewards. When he came to the pile of faggots, he found 
all the others standing tLere, not being able t^ pass by. “ So,” 
said he, “ you see if you had stayed with me, you wovjd have 
been home just as soon, and might have slspt an hour or two 
longer.” Then he took*his tree on^one Tshoulder, and his 
cart on the other, and pushed through as easily as though he 
were laden with, feathers, and v'hen he reached the yard 
showed the tree to the farmer, and asked if it was not a famous 
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walking-stick. “ Wife,” said the farmer, ” this man is worth 
something; if he sleeps longer, still he works better than 
the rest.” 

Timfi rolled on, and he had serv'ed the farmer his whole 
year; so when his fellow-laljourers were paid, he^said he 
also had a right to take his wages. But great dread came upon 
the farmer, at the thought of the blows he was to have, so 
he begged him to give up the old bargain, and take his whole 
farm and stock instead. “ Not I,” said he, ” I will be no 
farmer; I am foreman, and so I mean to keep, and be paid 
as we agreed.” Fihding he could do nothing with him, the 
farmer only begged one fortnight’s respite, and called together 
all his friends, to ask their ad^•ice in the matter. I'hcy be¬ 
thought themselves for a long time, and at last agreed that 
the shortest way was to kill this troublesome foreman. I’he 
next thing was to settle how it was to be done; and it was 
agreed that he should be ordered to carry into the yard some 
great mill-stones, and to put them on the edg«»'of a w'ell; that 
then he should be sent down to clean it out, and when he was 
at the bottom, the'mill-stones should be pushed down upon 
his head. Everything went right, an<‘ when the foreman was 
safe in the well, the stones were rolled fti. As they struck the 
^o^m, the water spla'-hed to the very top. Of course they 
thought his head must be crushed to pieces; but he only 
cried out, “ Drive away the chickens from the well; they are 
pecking about in the sand above iiie, and throwing it into 
my eyes, so that I cannot see.” When his job was done, up 
he sprang from the well, saying, “ Look here! see what a fine 
neck-cloth { have!” as-he pointed to one of the mill-stones, 
that had fallen over his head, .'>nd hung about his neck. 

The farmer was again overcome with fear, and begged 
another fortnight‘to think of it. So his mends were called 
together again, arid at last gave this advice: that \he foreman 
should be sent and made to grind corn by night at the haunted 
mill, whence no man had ever yet come out in the morning 
alivd*. That very evening he was told to carry eight bushels 
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pf com to the mill, and grind them in the night. Away he 
went to the loft, put two bushels in his right pocket, two in 
his left, and four in a long sack slung over his shoulders, and 
then set off to the mill. The miller told him he mi§ht grind 
there i i the daytime, but noj by night, for the mill was be¬ 
witched, and whoever went in at night had been found dead 
in the morning. “ Never mind, miller, I shall come out safe,” 
said he: “ oiily make haste and get out of the way, and look 
out for me in the morning.” 

So he went into the mill and put the com into the hopper, 
and about twelve o’clock sat himself down on the bench in 


the millor’s room. After a little time the door all at once 
opened of itself, and in came a large table. On the table stood 
wine and meat, and many good things besides: all seemed 
placed there by themselves; at any rate there was no one to 
be seen. The chairs next moyed themselves round it, but 
still neither guests nor servants came; till all at once he 
saw fingers Iiandling the knives and forks and putting food 
on the platfs, but still nothing else was to be seen. Now 
our friend felt somewhat hungry, as he fooked at the dishes, 
■^() be sat himself dowi! at the table and ate whatever he liked 
best; and when he had had enough, and the plates were 
empty, on a sudden he heard something blow out the lights^ 
When it was pitch dark he felt a tremendous blow upon his 
head; ” If I get such another box on the ear,” said he, “ I 
shall just give it back again;” and this he really did, when the 
next blow came. Thus the game went on all night; and he 
never let* fear get the better of him, but kept dealing his 
blows round, till at (J^ybreak all wus still, “ Well, miller,” 
said he in the moAiing, “ I have had some, little slaps in the 
face, but I’ve giypn as good. I’ll warrant you; and meantime 
I have eaten as much as I liked.” Th^ miller w'as glad to 
find the <^arm was broken, and vtmuld have given him a 
great deal of money; “ I want no money, I have quite 
enough,” said he, as he took the meal on«his back, and went 
home to his master to claim his wages. 
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But the farmer was in a rage, knowing there was no help 
for him, and paced the room up and down till the drops of 
sweat ran down his forehead. Then he opened the window 
for a littie fresh air, and before he was aware, his foreman 
gave him the first blow, and kicked him out of the v ’ndow 
over the hills and far away, and next sent his wife after him; 
and there, for aught I know, they may be flying in the air 
still: but the young giant took up his iron walking-stick and 
walked off. 


Perhaps this was the same giant that the Bold little Tailor 
met, when he set out on his travels, as I will tell you next. 


It was a fine summer morning when this little man bound 
his girdle round his body, and looked about his house to see 
if there was anything good to take with him qv. his journey 
into the wide world. He could only find an odd cheese; but 
that was better than nothing; so he took it up; and, as he 
was going out, the old hen met him at t!>e door, and he packed 
her too into his wallet with the cheese. Then off he set, and 
V^en he had climbed a high hill, he found the giant sitting 
on^ie top. “ Good-day, comrade,” said he, “ there you sit 
at your ease, and look the wide world over: I have a mind 
to go and try my luck in that same world; what do you say 
to going with me?” Then the giant looked at him, and said, 
“ You are a poor trumpery little knave.” “ That may be,” 
said the tailor; “ but we oshall see who is the best man of the 
two.” The giant finding the little man so bold, began to be a 
little more respectful, and said they would soon try w'ho was 
n^ter. So he took a large stone in lus hand and squeezed 
it till water dropped fr<jjn it; “ Do' that,” said hfe, “ if you 
have a mind to be thought a strong man.” “ Is that all?” 
said the tailor; will soon do as much;” so he put his 
hand in his wallet, pulled out the cheese (which was quite 
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new), and squeezed it till the whey ran out. “ What do you 
say now, Mr. Giant? my squeeze was a better one than yours.” 
Then the giant, not seeing that it was only a cheese, did not 
know what to say for himself, though he could hardl^ believe 
his eye»; at last he took up a,stone, and threw it up so high 
that it went almost out of sight; “ Now then, little pigmy, 
do that if you can!” “ Very good,” said the other; “ your 
throw was not a bad one; but after all your stone fell to the 
ground; I will throw something that shall not fall at all.” 
“ That you can’t do,” said the giant: but the tailor took his 
old hen out of the wallet, and threw her up in the air, and 
she, pleased enough to be set free, flew' away out of sight. 
“ Now, comrade,” said he, “ what do you say to that?” “ I 
say you are a clever hand,” said the giant; “ but we will 
now try how you can work.” 

Then he led him into the wopd, where a fine oak-tree lay 
felled. “ Now let us drag it out of the wood together.” “ Very 
well: df. you take the thick end, and I will cariy all the top 
and branches^ which ^re much the largest and heaviest.” So 
lue giant took the trunk and laid if on hfs shoulder; but the 
I unning little rogue, inltead of carrying anything, sat himself 
at his 'iase among thh branches, and let the giant carry stem, 
branches, and tailor into the bargain* All the way they wepj^ 
he made merry, and whistled and sang his song as if carrying 
the tree were mere sport; while the giant after he had borne 
it a good way could carry it no longer, and said, “ I must let 
it fall.” Then the tailor sprang down and held the tree as 
if he werfe carrying it, saying, “ What a shamf that such a 
big lout as you cannot^carry a tree like this!” Then on they 
went together till they came* to a tall cheiry-tree; and the 
giant took hold o:^ the top stem, and bent it down to pluck 
the ripest fruit, and ^hen he had done, gave it over to his 
friend that^e too might ^:at; but thcs little man was so weak 
that he could not hold the tree down, and up he went with 
it swinging in th« air. “Halloo!” said the giant, “what now? 
can’t you hold that twig?” “ To be sure I could,” sai& the 
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other; “ but don’t you see there’s a huntsman, who is going 
to shoot into the bush where we stood? so I took a jump 
over the tree to be out of his way; do you do the same.” The 
giant tried to follow, but the tree was far too high to jump 
over, and he only stuck fast in ,the branches, for the tiilor to 
laugh at him. “ Well! you are a fine fellow after all,” said the 
giant; “so come home and sleep with me and a friend of 
mine in the mountains to-night.” 

The tailor had no business upon his hands, so he did as 
he was bid, and the giant gave him a good supper, and a bed 
to sleep upon; but the tailor was too cunning to lie down 
upon it, and crept slily into a corner, and slept there soundly. 
When midnight came, the giant came softly in with his iron 
walking-stick, and gave such a stroke upon the bed where 
he thought his guest was lying, that he said to himself, “ It’s 
all up now with that grasshppper; I shall have no more of 
his tricks.” In the morning the giants went off into the woods, 
and quite forgot him, till all on a sudden they wet him trudg¬ 
ing along, whistling a merry tune; and so frightened were 
they at the sight, that they both ran away as fast as they 
could. » 

Then on went the little tailor following his spuddy nose, 
"'tm^at last he reached *he king’s court, and began to brag 
very loud of his mighty deeds, saying he was come to serve 
the king. To try him, they told him that the two giants who 
lived in a part of the kingdom a long way off, were become 
the dread of the whole land; for they had begun to rob, 
plunder, and ravage all about them, and that if he was so 
great a man as he said, be should have a hundred soldiers and 
should set out to fight ‘these giants, and if he beat them 
he should have half the kingdom. “ With dl my heart!” said 
be; “ but as for yOur himdred soldiers I believe I shall do as 
well without them?’ However, thej^ set off together till they 
came to a wood: “Wait here, my friends,” said he to the 
soldiers, “ I will “oon give a good account of these giants:” 
and he went, casting his little sharp eye here, there, and 
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everywhere around him. After awhile he spied them both 
lying under a tree, and snoring away till the very boughs 
whistled with the breeze. “ The game’s won, for a permy,” 
said the little man, as he filled his wallet with stones, and 
climbed the tree under which they lay. 

As soon as he was safely up, he threw one stone after another 
at the nearest giant, till at last he woke up in a rage, and 
shook his companion, crying out, “What did you strike me 
for?” “ Nonsense! you are dreaming,” said the other; “ I 
did not strike you.” Then both lay down to sleep again, and 
the tailor threw stones at the second giiht till he sprang up 
and cried,,“What arc you about? you struck me.” “I did 
not,” said the other; and on they wrangled for awhile, till as 
both w'ere tired they made up the matter, and fell asleep 
again. But then the tailor began his game once more, and 
Hung the largest stone he had in his wallet with all his force 
£ind hit the first giant on the nose. “ That is too bad,” cried 
he, a'-' if he w?'’ mad, “ I will not bear it.” So he struck the 
other a mighty blow: he of course w'as not pleased at this, 
a:id gave him just such another box on the ear; and at last 
-■ bloody battle began j up flew the trees by the roots, the 
rocks and stones weTit bang at one another’s heads, and in 
the end both lay dead upon the spof;, “ It is a good thing,” 
said the tailor, “ that they let my tree stand, or I must Have 
made a fine jump.” Then down he ran, and took his sword 
and gave each of them 5 very fine wound or two on the breast 
and set off to look for the soldiers. “ There lie the giants,” 
said he; I have killed them, but it has been no small job, 
for they even tore trees up in theii; struggle.” “ Have you 
any w'ounds?” asked ttey. “.That *is a lik^y matter, truly,” 
said he; “ they have not touched a hair of my head.” ^But the 
soldiers would not bejjeve him till they lode into the wood 
and found ^he giants wdtering in tl^ir blood, and the trees 
lying around tom up by the roots. 

The king, aftes he had got rid of his eneipies, was not much 


pleased at the thoughts of giving im half his kingdoiff to a 

11 » (B 17) 
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tailor; so he said, “You have not yet done; in the palace 
court lies a bear with whom you must pass the night, and if 
. when I rise in the morning I find you still living, you shall 
then hate your reward.” Now he thought he had got rid of 
him, for the bear had never yej lef anyone go away al*ve who 
had come within reach of his claws. “ Very well,” said the 
tailor, “ I am willing.” 

So when evening came our little tailor was led out and 
shut up in the court with the bear, who rose at once to give 
him a friendly welcome with his paw. “ Softly, softly, my 
friend,” said he: “ 1 know a way to please you;” then at his 
ease, and as if he cared nothing about the matter,, he pulled 
out of his pocket some fine walnuts, cracked them, and ate 
the kernels. When the bear saw this, he took a great fancy to 
having some nuts too; so the tailor felt in his pocket and gave 
him a handful, not of walnuts, but nice round pebbles. The 
bear snapped them up, but could not crack one of them, 
do what he would. “ What a clumsy thick-head thou art!” 
thought the beast to itself; “thou can^t not crack a nut to¬ 
day.” Then said he to the tailor, “ Friend, pray crack me 
the nuts.” “ Why, what a lout you a»e,” said the tailor, “ to 
have such a jaw as that, and not to be "able to crack a little 
•nut! Well! engage to be friends with me and I’ll help you.” 
SoHe took the stones, and slily changed them for nuts, put 
them in his mouth, and crack! they went. “ I must try for 
myself, however,” said the bear; “ n6w I see how you do it, 
I am sure I can do it myself.” Then the tailor gave him the 
cobble stones again, and the bear lay down an’d worked 
away as hard as he could, and bit and bit with all his force 
till he broke all his teeth, “and lay down quite tired. 

But the tailor began to think this would^not last long, and 
that the bear might find him out and, break the bargain; so 
he pulled a fiddle but fj^xim under His coat and played him a 
tune. As soon as the bear heard it, he could not help jumping 
up and beginning, to dance; and when hediad jigged away 
for a'^hile, the thing plea^d him so much that he said, “ Haiic 
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ye, friend; is the fiddle hard to play upon?” “ No! not at all!” 
said the other; “ look ye, I lay my left hand here, and then 
I take the bow with my right hand thus, and scrape it over 
the strings there, and away it goes merrily, hop, sat f^i 
lal, la!” “Will you teacK mj to fiddle,” said the bear, *‘so 
that I may have music whenever I want to dance?” “ With 
all my heart; but let me look at your claws; they are so very 
long that I must first clip your nails a little bit.” Then the 
bear lifted up his paws one after another, and the tailor screwed 
them down tight, and said, “ Now wait till I come with my 
scissors.” So he left the bear to growl as^oud as he liked, and 
laid himself down on a heap of straw in the corner and slept 
soundly. In the morning when the king came, he found the 
tailor sitting merrily eating his breakfast, and could no longer 
help keeping fiis word; and thus the little man became a great 
one. 


THE CROWS AND THE SOLDIER 

A worthy soldier liad saved a good deal of money out of 
his pay; for he worked hard, and uid not spend all he earned 
in eating and drinking, as many others do. Now he hafT two 
comrades who were great rogues, and wanted to rob him of 
his monc>, but behavefl outwardly towards him in a friendly 
way. “ Comrade,” said they to him one day, “ why should 
we stay here shut up in this town like prisoners, when you 
at any rate have earned enough to live upon for the rest of 
your days in peace*an^ plenty at home by your own fireside?** 
They talked so often to him in this manner, that he at last 
said he would go an^ try his luck with 4hem; but they 
the time thought of ndthing but bow they should manage 
to steal his money from him. 

When they bad gone a little way, the two rogues said, 
** We must go by the right-hand toad, for that will t&ke us 
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quickest into another country where we shall be safe.” Now 
they knew all the while that what they were saying was untrue; 
and as soon as the soldier said, “ No, that will take us straight 
back intl» the town we came from; we must keep on the 
left hand;” they picked a quarrel with him, and said, “ What 
do you give yourself airs for? you know nothing about it:” 
and then they fell upon him and knocked him down, and 
beat him over the head till he was blind. Then they took all 
the money out of his pockets and dragged him to a gallows- 
tree that stood hard by, bound him fast down at the foot 
of it, and went back'into the town with the money; but the 
poor blind man did not know where he was; and Jie felt all 
around him, and finding that he was bound to a large beam 
of wood, thought it was a cross, and said, “ After all, they 
have done kindly in leaving me under a cross now Heaven 
will guard me;” so he raised himself up and began to pray. 

When night came on, he beard something fluttering over 
his head. It turned out to be three crows, wiho flew' round 
and round, and at last perched upon the Jree. By and by they 
began to talk together', and he heard one of them say, “ Sister, 
what is the best news with you to-dayj” “ Oh, if men knew 
what we know!” said the other; “ the prtneess is ill, and the 
■^ng has vowed to marry her to anyone who will cure her: 
but Tiiis none can do, for she will not be well until yonder 
flower is burnt to ashes and swallowed by her.” “ Oh, indeed,” 
said the other crow, “ if men did buf know what w'e know! 
to-night will fall from heaven a dew of such healing power, 
that even the blind man who washes his eyes with it will see 
again;” and the third spoke, and said, “ Oh, if men knew 
what we know! Ijie flower is wanted but for one, the dew 
is wanted but for few; but there is a great dearth of water in 
the'town; all the wslls are dried up; apd no one knows that 
they must take away the Jarge square %tone out of tbe market¬ 
place, and dig underneath it, and that then the finest water 
will spring up.” , • 

When the three crows had done talkincr. he heard them 
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fluttering round again, and at last away they flew. Greatly 
wondering at what he had heard, and overjoyed at the thoughts 
of lotting his sight, he tried with all his strength to break 
loose from his bonds; at last he found himself ffee, and 
plucked,some of the grass that^grew beneath him and washed 
his eyes with the dew that had fallen upon it. At once his 
eyesight came to him again, and he saw by the light of the 
moon and the stars that he was beneath the gallows-tree, and 
not the cross, as he had thought. Then he gathered together 
in a bottle as much of the dew as he could to take away with 
him, and looked around till he saw the flower that grew close 
by; and \vhen he had burned it he gathered up the ashes, 
and set out on his way towards the king’s court. 

When he reached the palace, he told the king he was come 
to cure the princess; and w'hen she had taken of the ashes 
and been made well, he claimed her for his wife, as the reward 
that was to be given; but the king, looking upon him and 
seeing tliat his. clothes were so shabby, would not keep his 
word, and thought to get rid of him by saying, “ Whoever 
wants to have the princess for his wife,* must find enough 
' •ater for the use of th» town, w'here there is this summer a 
great dearth.” Then the soldier went out and told the people 
to take up the square stone in the rr.arket-place and dig for 
W’ater underneath; and when they had done so there Same 
up a fine spring, that gave enough water for the whole town. 
So the king could no longer get off giving him his daughter, 
and tjiey were married and lived happily together. 

Some time after, as he was walking one day through a 
field, he met his two wicked comrad-is w’ho had treated him 
so basely. Though they did not know him,4ie knew them at 
once, and went up to them and said, “ Look upon me, I am 
your old comrade whopi you beat and robbed and left blinds 
Heaven has defeated yoiff wicked wi‘»hes, and turned all the 
mischief which you brought upon me into good luck.” When 
they heard this they fell at his feet and bagged for pardon, 
and he had a kind and good heart, to he forgave thenf and 
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took them to his palace and gave them food and clothes. 
And he told them all that had happened to him, and how he 
had reached these honours. After they had heard the wnole 
story they said to themselves, “ Why should not we go and 
sit some night under the gallows? we may hear something 
that will bring us good luck too.” 

Next night they stole away; and, when they had sat under 
the tree a little while, they heard a fluttering noise over their 
heads; and the three crows came and perched upon it. 
“ Sisters,” said one of them, “ someone must have overheard 
us, for all the world is talking of the wonderful things that 
have happened: the princess is well; the flowe/ has been 
plucked and burnt; a blind man’s sight has been given him 
again; and they have dug a fresh well that gives water to 
the whole town: let us look about, perhaps we may find 
someone near; if we do lie shall rue the day.” Then they 
began to flutter about, and soon found out the two men below, 
and flew at them in a rage, beating and pecking them in the 
face with their wings and beaks till they were quite blind, and 
lay nearly dead uptfn the ground under the gallows. The next 
day passed over and they did not return to the palace; and 
their old comrade began to wonder where they had been, and 
went out the following .morning in search of them, and at last 
fouTid them where they lay, dreadfully repaid for ail their 
folly and baseness. 


•PEE-WIT • 

A poor countryman whose name was Pe'e-wit lived with his 
wife in a very quiet wy in the parish where he was bom. 
One day, as he was ploughing with his two oxen in the field, 
he heard all on a sudden someone calling out his name. Turn¬ 
ing Bound, he saw nothing but a bird that kept crying “ Pee- 
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wit! Pee-witl” Now this poor bird is called a Pee-wit, and 
like the cuckoo always keeps crying out its own name. But 
the countryman thought it was mocking him, so he took up 
a huge stone and threw at it; the bird flew off safe and sound, 
but the. stone fell upon the Ijead of one of the oxen, and 
killed him on the spot. “ What is to be done with the odd 
one?” thought Pee-wit to himself as he looked at the ox that 
was left; so without more ado he killed him too, skinned 
them both, and set out for the neighbouring town, to sell the 
hides to the tanner for as much as he could get. He soon 
found out where the tanner lived, and knocked at the door. 
Before, hojvever, the door was opened, he saw through the 
window that the mistress of the house was hiding in an old 
chest a friend of hers, whom she seemed to wish no one 
should see. By and by the door was opened. “ What do you 
w’ant?” said the w'oman. Then he told her that he wanted to 
sell his hides; and it came out that the tanner was not at 
home, and that.no one there ever made bargains but himself. 
^''he countryman said he would sell cheap, and did not mind 
giving his hides for the old chest in the ebrner; meaning the 
c ie he had seen the goc»d woman’s friend get into. Of course 
the wife would not agree to this; and they went on talking 
the matter over so long, that at last m came the tanner and 
asked what it was all about. Pee-wit told him the ^ole 
story, and asked him whether he would give the old chest for 
the hides. “ To be sure! will,” said he; and scolded his wife 
for s^ing nay to such a bargain, which she ought to have 
been glad to make if the countryman was willing. Then up 
he took the chest on his shoulders, and all the good woman 
could say mattered nothing; away it went mto the country¬ 
man’s cart, and off he drove. But when they had gone some 
way, the young man yrithin began to make himself hearc^ 
and to beg and pray to b# let out. Pee-wit, however, was not 
to be bought over; till at last after a long parley a thousand 
dollars were bid and taken; the money was, paid, and at that 
price the poor fellow was set free, and went about his busfhess. 
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Then Pee-wit went home very happy, and built a ne\r 
house and seemed so rich that his neighbours wondered, qnd 
said, “ Pee-wit must have been where the golden snow falls.” 
So they took him before the next justice of the peace, to give 
an account of himself, and show that he came honestly by 
his wealth; and then he told them that he had sold his hides 
for one thousand dollars. When they heard it they all killed 
their oxen and would sell the hides to the same tanner; but 
the justice said, “ My maid shall have the first chance;” so 
off she went, and when she came to the tanner, he laughed 
at them all, and said he had given their neighbour nothing but 
an old chest. , 

At this they were all very angry, and laid their heads to¬ 
gether to w'ork him some mischief, which they thought they 
could do while he was digging in his garden. All this, however, 
came to the ears of the countryman, who w'as plagued with a 
sad scold for his wife; and he thought to himself, “ If anyone 
is to come into trouble, I don’t sec why it should not be my 
wife, rather than me;” so he said to her that he wished she 
would humour him*in a whim he had taken into his head, and 
would put on his clothes, and dig t,he garden in his stead. 
The wife did what was asked, and next morning began dig¬ 
ging; but soon came some of the neighbours, and, thinking 
it w&s Pee-wit, threw a stone at her (harder perhaps than they 
meant), and killed her at once. Poor Pee-wit was rather 
sorry at this, but still thought that hfi had had a lucky escape 
for himself, and that perhaps he might after all turn the 
death of his wife to some account; so he dressed her in her 
own clothes, put a basket with fine fruit (which w^as now 
scarce, it being .winter) ‘into her hand, Mnd sat her by the 
roadside on a broad bench. 

After awhile came by a fine coach wjth six horses, servants, 
and outriders, and'witlyn sat a noWe lord who lived not far 
off. When his lordship saw the beautiful fruit, he sent one 
of the servants tq the woman to ask what .was the price of 
her ^hods. The man went and asked, “ What is the price of 
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this fruit?” No answer. He asked again. No. answer; and 
wl^en this had happened three times, he became angry; and, 

I • 

thinking she was asleep, gave her a blow, and down she fell 
backwards into the pond that was behind the seat. Then up 
ran Pee wit, and cried and sorrowed because they had drowned 
his podr wife, and threatened to have the lord and his servants 
tried for what they had done. His lordship tegged him to 
be easy, and oflFered to give him the coach and horses, servants 
and all; so the countryman after a long time let himself be 
appeased a little, took what they gave, got into the coach 
and set off towards his own home again.* 

As he came near, the neighbours wondered much at the 
beautiful coach and horses, and still more when they stopped, 
and Pee-wit got out at his own door. Then he told them the 
'vhole story, which only vexed them still more; so they took 
him and fastened him up in a tub, and were going to throw 
him into the lake that W'as hard Tjy. Whilst they were rolling 
the tub on before them towards the water, they passed by an 
ale-house and stopped to refresh themselves a little before 
tlicy put an en,d tq Pee-wit; meantime they tied the tub to a 
♦ ree and there left it ..while they w'ere enjoying themselves 
within doors. 


Pee-wit no sooner found himself alone than he began to 
turn over in his mind how he could get free. He lisftned, 
and soon heard Ba, ba! from a flock of sheep and lambs that 
were coming by. Theft he lifted up his voice, and shouted 
out, “ I will not be burgomaster, I say; I w'ill not be made 
burgomaster!” The shepherd hearing this went up, and 
said, “ What is all this noise about?” “ Oh!” said Pee-wit, 
“ my neighbours will make ipe buigomaste' against my will; 
and when I told them I would not agree, they put me into 
the cask and are going^to throw me into the lake.” “ I shored 
like very well to be burg<5master if I were you,” said the shep¬ 
herd. “ Open the cask then,” said the other, “ and let me 
out, and get in jg^urself, and they will make you burgomaster 
instead of me.” No sooner said than done—^the sh^herd 
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was in, Pee-wit was out; and as there was nobody to take 
care of the shepherd’s flock, he drove it off merrily towards 
his own house. 

When* the neighbours came out of the ale-house, they rolled 
the cask on, and the shepherd^ began to cry out, I will be 
burgomaster now; I tvill be burgomaster now!” ** I dare say 
you will, but you shall take a swim first,” said a neighbour, 
as he gave the cask the last push over into the lake. This 
done, away they went home merrily, leaving the shepherd 
to get out as well as he could. 

But as they came*in at one side of the village, who should 
they meet coming in the other way but Pee-wit. driving a 
fine flock of sheep and lambs before him. “ How came j^ou 
here?” cried all with one voice. “ Oh! the lake is enchanted,” 
said he; when you threw me in, I sunk deep and deep into 
the water, till at last I came^to the bottom; there I knocked 
out the bottom of the cask and found myself^in a beautiful 
meadow with fine flocks grazing upbn it, so l«chose a few for 
myself, and here I am.” “ Cannot we have some too?” said 
they. “ Why not? there ^are hundreds and thousands left; 
you have nothing to do but jump in apd fetch them out.” 

So all agreed they would dive for sheep; the justice first, 
then the clerk, then th& constables, and then the rest of the 
pari^ri, one after the other. When they came to the side of 
the lake, the blue sky was covered with little white clouds 
like flocks of sheep, and all were reflected in the clear water: 
so they called out, “ There they are, there they are already!” 
and fearing lest the justice should get everything, they ju/nped 
in all at once; and Pee»wit jogged home, and made himself 
happy with what he had got, leaving theifl to find their flocks 
by themselves as well as they could. 
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HANS AND HIS WIFE GRETTEL 

I. SHOWING WHO GRETTEL WAS 

There was once a little irfaid named Grettel; she wore 
shoes with red heels, and when she went abroad, she turned 
out her toes, and was very merry, and thought to herself, 
“ What a pretty girl I am!” And when she came home, to 
put herself in good spirits, she would tipple down a drop or 
two of wine; and as wine gives a relish for eating, she would 
take a taste of everything when she was cooking, saying, 
“ A cook ought to know whether a thing tastes well.” It 
happened one day that her master said, “ Grettel, this evening 
I have a friend coming to sup with me; get two fine fowls 
ready,” “ Very well, sir,” said Giettel. Then she killed the 
fowls, plucked, and trussed theifi, put them on the spit, and 
when evening came put them to the fire to roast. The fowls 
turned round and round, and soon began to look nice and 
brown, but the guest did not come, Th#n Grettel cried out, 
* Master, if the guest (|oes not come I must take up the fowls; 
but it will be a shame and a pity if they are not eaten while 
they are hot and good.” “ Well,” said her master, “ I’ll run 
and tell him to come.” As soon as he had turned his4)ack, 
Grettel stopped the spit, and laid it with the fowls upon it 
on one side, and thought to herself, Standing by the fire 
makes one very tired and thirsty; who knows how long they 
will le? tneanwhile I will just step into the cellar and take a 
drop.” So off she ran, put down her pitcher, and said, ” Your 
health, Grettel,” and ^ook a^good draughty “This wine is 
a good friend,” said she to herself, “ it breaks one’s heart to 
leave it.” Then up she trotted, put the fowls down to the fi^g, 
spread some butter ove^ them, and^^tumed the spit merrily 
round again. 

The fowls soqp smelt so good, that she thought to herself, 
“ They are very good, but they may want something^more 
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still; I had better taste them and see.” So she licked her 
fingers, and said, “ Oh! how good! what a shame and* a 
pity that they are not eaten!” Away she ran to the window 
to see if’her master and his friend were coming; but nobody 
was in sight: so she turned to the fowls again, and <^hought 
it would be better for her to eat a wing than that it should 
be burnt. So she cut one wing off, and ate it, and it tasted 
very well; and as the other was quite done enough, she 
thought it had better be cut off too, or else her master would 
see one was wanting. When the two wings were gone, she 
w'ent again to look* out for her master, but could not see 
him. “ Ah!” thought she to herself, “ who kno\vs w'hether 
they •will come at all.? very likely they have turned into some 
tavern: O Grettel! Grettel! make yourself happy, take another 
draught, and eat the rest of the fowl; it looks so oddly as it 
is; when you have eaten all, you will be easy: why should 
such good things be wasted?” So she ran once more to the 
cellar, took another drink, and ate up the rest of the fowl with 
the greatest glee. 

Still her master did not ;come, and she cast a lingering eye 
upon the other fowl, and said, “ Where the other went, this 
had better go too; they belong to ea'ch other; they who 
have a right to one mu^t have a right to the other; but if I 
wgre* to take another draught first, it would not hurt me.” 
So she tippled down another drop of wine, and sent the 
second fowd to look after the first. ‘While she was making 
an end of this famous meal, her master came home and piled 
out, “ Now q^iick, Grettel, my friend is just at hand!” Yes, 
master, I will dish up this minute,” sdd she. In the mean¬ 
time he looked t® see if ihe cloth was laid, and took up the 
carvingi-knife to sharpen it. Whilst this was going on, the 
g^jest came and kribcked softly and gejitly at the house door; 
then Grettel ran to seo who was tnere, and when she saw 
him she put her finger upon her lips, and said, “ Hush! 
hush! run away ar fast as you can, for if my master catches 
yoV-t It will be worse for you; he owes you a grudge, and asked 
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you to supper only that he might cut off your ears; only 
listen how he is sharpening his knife.” The guest listened, 
and when he heard the knife, he made as much haste as he 
could down the steps and ran off. Grettel was not die in 
the meartime, but ran screaming, “ Master! masterl what 
a fine guest you have asked to supper!” “ Why, Grettel, what’s 
the matter?” “ Oh!” said she, “ he has taken both the fowls 
that I w’as going to bring up, and has run away with them.” 
“ That is a rascally trick to play,” said the master, sorry 
to lose the fine chickens; “ at least he might have left me 
one, that I might have had something to eat; call out to him 
to stay.” But the guest would not hear: so he ran after him 
'•.ith his knife in his hand, crying out, “ Only one, only one, 
I want only one;” meaning that the guest should leave him 
Oi.e of the fowls, and not take both; but he thought that his 
host meant nothing less than that he would cut off at least 
one of his ears;, so he ran away to save them both, as if he 
had hot coals uiyler his fefct. 

* I!. HANS IN LOVE 

Hans’s mother says' to him, ” Whither so fast?” “ To see 
Grettel,” says Hans. “ Behave well.’i “ Very well: Good¬ 
bye, mother!” Hans comes to Grettel; “ Good-day, Gretffel!” 
“ Good-day, Hans! do you bring me anything good?” 
“ Nothing at all: have you anything for me?” Grettel gives 
Hans a needle. Hans says, “ Good-bye, Grettel!” “ Good-bye, 
Hans!"' Hans takes the needle, sticks it in a truss of hay, 
and takes both off home. “ Good-even’ng, mother!” “ Good¬ 
evening, Hans! whefe tave yqu been?” “To see Grettel.” 
“ What did you take her?” “ Nothing at all.” “ What did 
she give yoi^” “ She,gave me a needle.*’ " Where is is*, 
Hans?” “ Stuck in the fruss.” “ How silly you are! you 
should have stuck it in your sleeve.” “ Let me alone! I’ll do 
better next time.’* 

“ Where now, Hans?” “ To see Grettel, mother.” “ Bdiaye 
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yourself well.” ” Very well: Good-bye, mother!” Hans 
comes to Grettel; ” Good-day, Grettel!” ” Good-day, Hansl 
what have you brought me?” ” Nothing at all: have you 
anything for me?” Grettel gives Hans a knife. “ Good-bye, 
Grettel!” ” Good-bye, Hans!” Hans takes the kn'fe, sticks 
it in his sleeve, and goes home. “ Good-evening, mother!” 
” Good-evening, Hans! where have you been?” “ To see 
Grettel.” “ What did you carry her?” “ Nothing at all.” 

What has she given 5^ou?” “ A knife.” “ W’here is the 
knife, Hans?” “ Stuck in my sleeve, mother.” “ You silly 

r 

goose! you should have put it in your pocket.” “ Let me 
alone! I’ll do better next time.” 

“ Where now, Hans?” “ To see Grettel.” “ Behave your¬ 
self well.” “ Very well: Good-bye, mother!” Hans comes 
to Grettel; ” Good-day, Grettel!” “ Good-day, Hans! 
have you anything good?’' ‘‘ No: have you anything for me?” 
Grettel gives Hans a kid. “ Good-bye, Grettel!” “ Good¬ 
bye, Hans!” Hans takes the kid, ties it up '».’ith a cord, stuffs 
it into his pocket, and chokes it to death. “ Good-evening, 
mother!” “ Good-evening, Hans! where have you been?” 
“ To see Grettel, mother!” ” What did you take her?” 
“ Nothing at all.” ” What did she glVe you?” “ She gave 
me a kid.” “ Where is-the kid, Hans?” “ Safe in my pocket.” 
“ Y'bu silly goose! you should have led it with a string.” 
“ Never mind, mother! I’ll do better next time.” 

“ Where now, Hans?” “ To Greftel’s, mother.” “ Behave 
well.” “ Quite well, mother: Good-bye!” Hans comes to 
Grettel; “ Good-day, Grettel!” “ Good-day, Hans’’ what 
have you brought me?” “ Nothing at all; have you anything 
for me?” Grettel gives Hanji a piece •'of bacon; Hans ties 
the bacon to a string and drags it behind .him; the dog comes 
.fifter and eats it ill up as he walks home. “ Good-evening, 
mother!” “ Goo’d-evening, Hanst where have you been?” 
“ To Grettel’s.” “ What did you take her?” “ Nothing at 
dl.” “ What did •'he give you?” “ A piece of bacon.” “ Where 
is,ttie bacon, Hans?” Tied to the string, and dragged home. 
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but somehow or other all gone.” “ What a silly trick, Hans! 
you'' should have brought it on your head.” ” Never mind, 
mother! I’ll do better another time.” 

“ Where now, Hans?” “ Going to Grettel.” “ Take care 
of yourse'/.” “ Very well, mother: Good-bye.” Hans comes 
to Grettel; “ Good-day, Grettel!” “ Good-day, Hans! 
what have you brought me?” ” Nothing: have you an5rthing 
for me?” Grettel gives Hans a calf. Hans sets it upon his 
head, and it kicks him in the face. “ Good-evening, mother!” 
“ Good-evening, Hans! where have yc'J been?” ” To see 
Grettel.” “ What did you take her?” ” Nothing.” “ What 
did she give you?” “ She gave me a calf.” “Where is the 
'rjf, Hans?” “ I put it on my head, and it scratched my face.” 
“ You silly goose! you should have led it home and put it 
in the stall.” “ Very well; I’ll do better another time.” 

“ Where now^ Hans?” “ To sefe Grettel.” “ Mind and 
behave well.” “,Good-bye, mother!” Hans comes to Grettel; 
“ (jood-day, Gre^^tel!” “ Good-day, Hans! what have you 
brought?” “ Nothing at all: have you anything for me?” 
“ ril go home with you.” Hans ties a stri^ round her neck, 
let js her along, and ties Jier up in tfie stall. “ Good-evening, 
mother!” “ Good-evening, Hans! where have you been?” 
“ At Grettels.” “ What has she gi^n you?” “ She has 
come herself.” “ W’here have you put her?” “ Fast in«v.he 
stall with plenty of hay.” “ How silly you are! you should 
have taken good care of hter, and brought her home.” Then 
Hans went back to the stall; but Grettel was in a great rage, 
and hai got loose and run away; yet, after all, she was Hans’s 
bride. ' 

hi. HANS MARRIED 

' fi 

Hans and Grettel live^ in the village together, but GrettdL,^ 
did as she pleased, and ^as so lazyjthat 'she would never 
work; and when her husband gave her any yam to spin she 
did it in a slovenly way; and when it was {^pun she did not 
wid it on the reel, but left it to lie all tangled about. Hans 
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sometimes scolded, but she was always beforehand with her 
tongue, and said, “ Why, how should I wind it when I have 
no reel? go into the wood and make one.” “ If that’s all,” 
said ho, “ I will go into the wood and cut reel-sticks.” Then 
Grettel was frightened lest when he had cut the,sticks he 
should make a reel, and thus she would be forced to wind 
the yarn and spin again. So she pondered awhile, till at last 
a bright thought came into her head, and she ran slily after 
her husband into the wood. As soon as he had got into a 
tree and began to bend down a bough to cut it, she crept 
into the bush below, where he could not see her, and sang: 

“ Bend not the bough; 

He who bends it shall die! 

Reel not the reel; 

He who reels it shall die!” 

Hans listened aw'hile, laid dowm his axc,-and thought to 
himself, “ What can that be?” “ What iifdeed can it be?” 
said he at last; “ it is only a singing in your ears, HansI 
pluck up your heart, man!” So he raised np his axe again, 
and took hold of the bough, but onee more the voice sang: 

“ B^nd not the bough; 

He who bends it shall die! 

Reel not the reel; 

He who reels it "hall die!” 

Once more he stopped his hand; fear came ovjr hi n, and 
he began p6ndering what it could mean. After awh^e, how¬ 
ever, he plucked up his courage agtin. and took up his axe 
and began for t^e third time fo cut the wood; again the third 
Time 1)egan the SQng: ‘ 

’ “ Behd not the bough; 

He who bends it shall diet 
» Reel not the reel; • 

He who reels it shall did” 
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At this he could hold no longer, down he dropped from the 
tlee and set off homewards as fast as he could. Away too 
ran Grettel by a shorter cut, so as to reach home first, and 
when he opened the door met him quite innocently, as if 
nclliing had happened, and ^id, “ Well! have you brought 
a good piece of wood for the reel?” “ No,” said he, “ I see 
plainly that no luck comes of that reel;” and then he told 
her all that had happened, and left her for that time in peace. 

But soon afterwards Hans began again to reproach her 
with the untidiness of her house. “ Wife,” said he, “ is it 
not a sin and a shame that the spun yarn should lie all about 
in that wi\y?” “ It may be so,” said she; “ but you know 
very well that we have no reel; if it must be done, lie down 
there and hold up your hands and legs, and so I’ll make a 
reel of you, and wind off the yarn into skeins.” “ Very well,” 
said Hans (\\Iio did not much J^te the job, but saw no help 
for it if his wife was to be set to work); so he did as she said, 
and when all v'as wound, “ The yarn is all in skeins,” said 
be; “ now take care gnd get up early and heat the water and 
boil it well, so.that it may be ready for*sale.” Grettel dis- 
,ked this part of the wgrk vert' much, but said to him, “ Very 
well, Til be sure to' do it very early to-morrow morning.” 
But all the time she was thinking tp herself what plan she 
should take for getting off such work for the future. * 

Betimes in the morning she got up, made the fire and put 
on the boiler; but instdhd of the yarn she laid a large ball of 
tow in it and let it boil. 'Then she went up to her husband, 
who was still in bed, and said to him, “ I musf go out, pray 
look n^antime to the yarn in the boiler over the fire; but 
do it soon and take'good car§, for if the cock crows and you 
are not looking to it, they say it will turn to tow.” Hans soon 
after got ug that he flight run no risk, ^d w'ent (but Ajat 
perhaps as quickly as h# might hav* done) into the kitchen, 
and when he lifted up the boiler lid and looked in, to his 
great terror nothing was there but a ball of tow. Then off he 
slunk as d^mb as a mouse, for he thoimht to himself that l!e.was 

12 (Bl7) 
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to blame for his laziness; and left Grettel to get on with her 
yam and her spinning as fast as she pleased and no faster. ' 

One day, however, he said to her, “ Wife, I must go a 
little wa^ this morning; do you go into the field and cut the 
corn.” “ Yes, to be sure, dear Hans!” said she; so vhen he 
was gone she cooked herself a fine mess and took it with her 
into the field. When she came into the field, she sat dowm for 
a while and said to herself, ” What shall I do? shall I sleep 
first or eat first? Heighol I’ll first eat a bit.” Then she ate her 
dinner heartily, and w'hen she had had enough she said again 
to herself, “ What sKall I do? shall I reap first or sleep first? 
Heighol I’ll first sleep a bit.” So she laid herself down 
among the com and went fast asleep. By and by Hans came 
home, but no Grettel was to be seen, and he said to himself, 
“ What a clever wife I have! she works so hard that she does 
not even come home to her dinner!” Evening came and still 
she did not come; then Hans set off to see hojv much of the 
com was reaped, but there it all stobd untouched, and Grettel 
lay fast asleep in the middle. So he ran home and got a string 
of little bells and tied them quietly round her waist, and went 
back and set himself down on his sto<)l and locked the house 
door. 

At last Grettel woke,when it was quite dark, and as she 
rose ’up the bells jingled around her every step she took. 
At this she was greatly frightened, and puzzled to tell whether 
she was really Grettel or not. “ Is it 'I, or is it not?” said she 
as she stood doubting what she ought to think. At last, after 
she had pondered awhile, she thought to herself, I vXll go 
home and ask if it is I of not; Hans will know.” So ^he ran 
to the house doon^ and when shp founcf it locked she knocked 
at the ,window and cried out, “ Hansl is Grettel within?” 
‘t Ahe is where shcought to be, to be s,ure,” said Hans; “ Oh 
dear, then!” said she, frightened, this is not I!” Then 
away she went and knocked at the neighbours’ doors; but 
when they heard ^er bells rattling no one Y^ould let her in, 
and.sb at last off she ran back to the field again. 
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CHERRY, OR THE FROG-BRIDE 

There was once a king who had three sons. NoWar from 
his kingdom lived an old woman who had an only daughter 
called Cherry. The king sent his sons out to see the world, 
that they might learn the ways of foreign lands, and get 
wisdom and skill in ruling the kingdom that they were one 
day tc have for their own. But the old woman lived at peace 
at home with her daughter, who was called Cherry, because 
she liked cherries better than any other kind of food, and 
would eat scarcely an3^hing else. Now her poor old mother 
had no garden, and no money to buy cherries every day for 
her daughter; and at last there was no other plan left but to 
go to a neighbouring nunnery-garden and beg the finest she 
could get of the nuns; for she dared not let her daughter go 
out by herself as she was very pretty, and she feared some 
mischance might befall ner. Cherry’s taste was, however, 
very well known; and, as it happened that the abbess was as 
fond of cherrie*' as she W'as, it was soon fc/iind out where all the 
best fruit went; and the holy motlier was not a little angry at 
missing some of her stock and finding whither it had gone. 

The princes while wandering 014 came one day to the 
town where Cherry and her mother lived; and as they passed 
along the street saw the fair maiden standing at the window, 
combing her long and beautiful locks of hair. Then each of 
the three fell deeply in love with her, and began to say how 
muck he longed to have her for his wif?! Scarcely had the 
wish oben spoken, when all drew thejr swords, and a dreadful 
battle began; the fighi lasted^long, and thek" rage grew hotter 
and hotter, when at last the abbess hearing the uproar came 
to the gate. Finding jthat her neighbour* was the cause, A«r 
old spite against her brdke forth at once, ‘and in her rage she 
wished Cherry turned into an ugly frog, and sitting in the 
water under thq, bridge at the world’s erd. No sooner s^d 
than don^; and poor Cherry became a frog, and va&ithed 
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out of their sight. The princes had now nothing to fight for; 
so sheathing their swords again, they shook hands as brothers, 
and went on towards their father’s home. 

The oid king meanwhile found that he grew weak and 
ill-fitted for the business of reigning; so he thought of giving 
up his kingdom; but to whom should it be? This was a point 
that his fatherly heart could not settle; for he loved all his 
sons alike. “ My dear children,” said he, “ I grow old and 
weak, and should like to give up my kingdom; but I cannot 
make up my mind which of you to choose for my heir, for 1 
love you all three; and besides, I should wish to give my 
people the cleverest and best of you for their king., However, 
I will give you three trials, and the one who wins the prize 
shall have the kingdom. 'I'he first is to seek me out one 
hundred ells of cloth, so fine that I can draw it through my 
golden ring.” The sons said they would do tlieir best, and 
set out on the search. , 

The tw'o eldest brothers took wilh them many follow'ers, 
and coaches and horses of all sorts, to bring home all the 
beautiful cloths which thc^ could find; but the youngest 
went alone by himself. They soon capie to where the roads 
branched off into several ways; two ran through smiling 
meadows, with smooth jyiths and shady groves, but the third 
looked'dreary and dirty, and went over barren ■wastes. The 
two eldest chose the pleasant ways; and the youngest took 
his leave and whistled along over the flreary road. Whenever 
fine linen was to be seen, the t'wo elder brothers bought it, 
and bought so much that their coaches and horses bent ^nder 
their burthen. The youpgest, on the other hand, jouAeyed 
on many a weary day, and found not a'pface where he could 
buy ev<;n one piece of cloth that was at f}ll fine and good. 

heart sank beneath him, and eveiy mile he^grew more 
and more heavy and sorspwful. At kst he came to a bridge 
over a stream, and there he sat himself down to rest and sigh 
over his bad luck, >vhen an ugly-looking frog popped its head 
oin qf^the water, and asl^, with a voice that had^ot at all 
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a harsh sound to his ears, what was the matter. The prince 
said in a pet, “ Silly frog! thou canst not help me.” Who 
told you so?” said the frog; “ tell me what ails you.” After 
aw'hile the prince opened the whole story, and told Vhy his 
father h-id sent him out. “ I will help you,” said the frog; so 
it jumped back into the stream, and soon came back dragging 
a small piece of linen not bigger than one’s hand, and by no 
means the cleanest in the world in its look. However, there 
it was, and the prince w'as told to take it away with him. 
He had no great liking for such a dirty rag; but still there 
was something in the frog’s speech that pleased him much, 
and he thought to himself, “ It can do no harm, it is better 
than nothing;” so he picked it up, put it into his pocket and 
thanked the frog, who dived down again, panting and quite 
dred, as it seemed, with its work. The farther he w'ent the 
heavier he found to his great jo^ the pocket grow, and so he 
turned h'mself homewards, trusting greatly in his good luck. 

He reached home neaily about the same time that his 
b’'others came up, with their horses and coaches all heavily 
knden. I'hen the old king was ve^' glad'to see his children 
. gain, 'ind pulled the ring off his finger to try who had done 
the besi; but in all the stock which the two eldest had brought 
there was not one piece a tenth part of jvhich would go through 
the ring. At this they were greatly abashed; for the^ had 
made a laugh of their brother, who came home, as they 
thought, empty-handed.” But how great was their anger, 
when they saw him pull from his pocket a piece that for 
softness, beauty, and whiteness, was a thousand times better 
than aiiything that was ever before seen’, It was so fine that 
it passed with ease through tl^ ring; indeed, two such pieces 
would readily have gone in together. The father embraced the 
lucky youth, told his ^rvants to throw the coarse linen ineq 
the sea, and said to his Children, “ >Tow you must set about 
the second task which I am to set you;—bring me home a 
little dog, so sm^l that it will lie in a nut-<’hell.” 

His song,were not a little frightened at such a task; buf they 
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all longed for the crown, and made up their minds to go and 
try their hands, and so after a few days they set out once 
more on their travels. At the cross-ways they parted as before, 
and the*'youngest chose his old dreary rugged road with all 
the bright hc^es that his former good luck gave him. Scarcely 
had he sat himself down again at the bridge foot, when his 
old friend the frog jumped out, set itself beside him, and as 
before opened its big wide mouth, and croaked out, “ What 
is the matter?” The prince had this time no doubt of the 
frog’s power, and therefore told what he w'anted. “ It shall 
be done for you,” said the frog; and springing into the stream 
it soon brought up a hazel-nut, laid it at his feet, and told 
him to take it home to his father, and crack it gently, and 
then see what would happen. The prince went his way very 
well pleased, and the frog, tired with its task, jumped back 
into the water. , 

His brothers had reached home first, and brought with 
them a great many very pretty Ifttle dogs.i The old king, 
wrilling to help them all he could, sent for a large walnut-shell 
and tried it with e\*ery one of the little dogs*, but one stuck 
fast with the hind-foot out, and another with the head, and a 
third with the fore-foot, and a fourth w!ith its tail,—in short, 
some one way and somf another; but none were at all likely 
to sit? easily in this new kind of kennel. When all had been 
tried, the youngest made his father a dutiful bow, and gave 
him the hazel-nut, begging him to'crack it very carefully: 

the moment this was done out ran a beautiful little white 

1 

dog upon the king’s hand, wagged its tail, fondled hjf^ new 
master, and soon tunned about and barked at the otl 4 r little 
beasts in the most gracefid manper, to trl^ delight of the whole 
court.The joy of everyone was great; .-he old king again 
embraced his luck)^son, told his people to drown all the other 
dogs in the sea, and said to his children, “ Dear sonsi your 
weightiest tasks are now over; listen to my last wish: who¬ 
ever brings home athe fairest lady shall be At once the heir 
to crown.'* 
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The prize was so tempting and the chance so fair for all, 
that none made any doubts about setting to work, each in 
his own way, to try and be the winner. The youngest was not 
in such good spirits as he was the last time; he thbught to 
himself, “ The old frog has l^en able to do a great deal for 
me; but all its power must be nothing to me now, for where 
should it find me a fair maiden, still less a fairer maiden than 
was ever seen at my father’s court? The swamps where it 
lives have no living things in them, but toads, snakes, and 
such vermin.” Meantime he went on, jnd sighed as he sat 
down again with a heavy heart by the bridge. “ Ah, frog!” 
said he, “Jthis time thou canst do me no good.” “ Never 
mind,” croaked the frog; “ only tell me what is the matter 
now.” Then the prince told his old friend what trouble had 
now come upon him. “ Go thy ways home,” said the frog; 
“ the fair maiden will follow hgrd after; but take care and 
do not laugh at whatever may happen!” This said, it sprang 
as before into 'che water and was soon out of sight. The 
prince still sighed on, for he trusted very little this time to 
I'.e frog’s word, but he had not s^ many steps towards home 
uefore he heard a nois^ behind him, and looking round saw 
six large water-rats dragging along a large pumpkin like a 
coach, full trot. On the box sat an oid fat toad is coachman, 
and behind stood two little frogs as footmen, and fine 
mice with stately whiskers ran before as outriders; within 
sat his old friend the frog, rather misshapen and unseemly 
to be sure, but still with somewhat of a graceful air as it 
bowe^to him in passing. Much ^oo deeply wr?pt in thought 
as to h» chance of finding the fair lady './hom he was seeking, 
to take any heed of^*lhe strange scetie before him, the prince 
scarcely looked at-^it, and had still less mind to laugh* The 
coach passe(l on a little way, and soon tdmed a comer that 
hid it from his sight; bill how astonished was he, on turning 
the comer himself, to find a handsome coach and six black 
horses standing ethere, with a coachman in gay livery, aqd 
within, tbs most beautiful lady he ^d ever seen, wh^m he 
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soon knew to be the fair Cherry, for whom his heart had so 
long ago panted! As he came up, the servants opened the 
coach door, and he was allowed to seat himself by the 
beautifi/i lady. 

They soon came to his fat|ier’s city, where his brothers 
also came with trains of fair ladies; but as soon as Cherrv 
was seen, all the court gave her with one voice the crown of 
beauty. The delighted father embraced his son, and named 
him the heir to his crown, and ordered all the other ladies to 
be thrown like the little dogs into the sea and drowned. Then 
the prince married Cherry, and lived long and happily with 
her, and indeed lives with her still—if he be not d^ad. 


MOTHER HOLLE . 

A widow had two daughters; one of them was very pretty 
and thrifty, but the bther was ugly and idle. 

Odd as you may think it, she loved the ugly and idle one 
much the best, and the other was madC: to do all the work, 
and was in short quite the drudge of the whole house. Every 
day s!ie had to sit on a bench by a well on the side of the 
high-road before the house, and spin so much that her fingers 
were quite sore, and at length the blood would come. Now 
it happened that once when her fingers had bled and the 
spindle was all bloody, she dipped it into the well, and meant 
to wash it, but unluckily it fell from her hand and topped 
in. Then she ran crying* to hqr mothi^s', and told her what 
had happened; but she scolded her sharply, and said, “ If 
ypu have been so silly as to let the spjndle fall in, you must 
get it out again as well «s you can.* So the poor little girl 
went back to the well, and knew not how to begin, but in her 
sorrow threw herself into the water and sank down to the 
bottoAi senseless. In a ,short time, she seemed wake as 
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from a trance, and came to herself again; and when she 
opened her eyes and looked around, she saw she was in a 
beautiful meadow, where the sun shone brightly, the birds 
sang sweetly on the boughs, and thousands of floweJ% sprang 
beneath, her feet. ^ 

'I hcn she rose up, and walked along this delightful meadow, 
and came to a pretty cottage by the side of a wood; and 
when she went in she saw an oven full of new' bread baking, 
and the bread said, “ Pull me out! pull me out! or I shall be 
burnt, for I am quite done enough!” ^So she stepped up 
quickly and took it all out. Then she w'ent on farther, and 
came to a ^ee that was full of fine rosy-cheeked apples, and 
it said to her, “ Shake me! shake me! we are all quite ripe!” 
So she shook the tree, and the apples fell down like a shower, 
until there were no more upon the tree, ^'hen she went on 
again, and at length came to a^small cottage where an old 
woman \'as sitting at the door: the little girl would have 
run away, but the old woman called out after her, “ Don’t 
be frightened, my dear child! stay with me, I should like 
t'' ha\c you for my little maid, and if ybu do all the work 
i;i the house neatly you^shall fare well; but take care to make 
my bed nicely, and shake it e\cr)’ morning out at the door, 
so that the feathers may fly, for then*the good people below 
say it snows.—I am Mother Holle.” * 

As the old woman spoke so kindly to her, the girl was 
willing to do as she saic; so she w'ent into her employ, and 
took care to do everything to please her, and always shook 
the bed well, so that she led a very quiet life with her, and 
every had good meat both boiled • ’nd roast to eat for 
her dinner. • . ' ' 

But when she had been some time with the old lad^, she 
became sorrowful, anc^ although she was much better off. 
here than at home, still ^e had a longing towards it, and at 
length said to her mistress, “ I used to grieve at my troubles 
at home, but if they were all to come again, and I were sure 
of faring eyer so well here, I could not stay any longer.’*' 
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“ You are right,” said her mistress; “ you shall do as you 
like; and as you have worked for me so faithfully, I will 
myself show you the way back again.” Then she took her 
by the hand and led her behind her cottage, and opened a 
door, and as the girl stood jmderneath there fell i heavy 
shower of gold, so that she held out her apron and caught a 
great deal of it. And the fairy put a shining golden dress 
over her, and said, “ All this you shall have because you 
have behaved so well;” and she gave her back the spindle 
too which had falley into the well, and led her out by another 
door. When it shut behind her, she found herself not far 
from her mother’s house; and as she went into the courtyard 
the cock sat upon the well-head and clapped his wings and 
cried out, 

” Cock a-doodle-do! 

Our golden Iqdy’s come again.” 

f 

Then she went into the house, and as she was so rich she 
was welcomed home. When her mother heard how she got 
these riches, she wknted |o have the same luck for her ugly 
and idle daughter, so she too was told to sit by the well and 
spin. That her spindle might be bloody, she pricked her 
fingers with'dt, and wken that would not do she thrust her 
hantf'into a thom-bush. Then she threw it into the well 
and sprang in herself after it. Like her sister, she came to 
a beautiful meadow, and followed tHe same path. When she 
came to the oven in the cottage, the bread called out as before, 
“ Take me out! take me out! or I shall bum, I am quite 
done enough!” But/fae.lazy girl said, “ A pretty stoiy indeed! 
just as if I shoifld dirty myself for ybi^i!” and went on her 
way. »• She soon came to the apple-tree ^hat cried, “ Shake 
me! shake me! for my apples arcr quite- ripie!” but she 
answered, “ I will take* care how I do that, for one of you 
might fall upon my head;” so she went on. At length she 
qime to Mother Holle’s house, and readily-agreed to be her 
maid!^ The first day slys behaved herself very well, and did 
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what her mietress told her; for she thought of the gold she 
would give her; but the second day she began to be lazy, 
and the third still more so, for she would not get up in the 
morning early enough, and when she did she made®the bed 
very badly, and did not shake it so that the feathers would 
fly out. Mother Holle was soon tired of her, and turned her 
off; but the lazy girl was quite pleased at that, and thought 
to herself, “ Now the golden rain will come.** Then the 
fairy took her to the same door; but when she stood under 
it, instead of gold a great kettle full of dirt^ pitch came shower¬ 
ing upon her. “ That is your wages,” said Mother Holle as 
she shut the door upon her. So she went home quite black 
with the pitch, and as she came near her mother’s house the 
cock sat upon the well, and clapped his wings, and cried out. 

Cock a-doodle-dol 

Our dirty slut’s cAne home againi” 


THE WATER OF LIFE 

Long before you and I were born tl^re reigne«^ in a country 
a great way off, a king who had three sons. This king once 
fell very ill, so ill that nobody thought he could live. His 
sons were very much giieved at their father’s sickness; and 
as they walked weeping in the garden of the palace, an old 
man met them and asked what they ailed. They told him 
their was so ill that they we»'e afraid nothing could 

save him. “ I kno\/ what wquld,”'said the old man; “ it is 
the Water of Life. If he could have a draught of it he^would 
be well again, but it ig very hard to get.'’ Then the eldest 
son said, “ I will soon find it,” and went to the sick king, 
and begged that he might go in search of the Water of Life, 
as it was the only thing that could save him. ** No,” said 
the king;,v* I had rather die than olace you in such^great 
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danger as you must meet with in your journey.” But he 
begged so hard that the king let him go; and the prince 
thought to himself, “ If I bring my father this water, I shall 
be his dearest son, and he will make me heir to his kingdom.” 

Then he set out, and when ^he had gone on his way some 
time he came to a deep valley overhung with rocks and woods; 
and as he looked around there stood above him on one of the 


rocks a little dwarf, who called out to him and said, ” Prince, 
whither hastest thou so fast?” “ What is that to vou, little 
ugly one?” said the^ prince sneeringly, and rode on his way. 
But the little dwarf fell into a great rage at his beha\’iour, and 
laid a spell of ill luck upon him, so that, as he rgde on, the 
mountain pass seemed to become narrower and narrower, 
and at last the way was so straitened that he could not go a 
step for\vard, and when he thought to have turned his horse 
round and gone back the wa^' he came, the passage he found 
had closed behind also, and shut him quity up; he next 
tried to get otf his horse and make his way on foot, but this 
he was vmable to do, and so there he was forced to abide 
spel'i--bound. • ^ '• 

Meantime the king his father wa§. lingering on in daily 
hope of his return, till at last the second son said, ” Father, 
I will go in Starch of this Water;” for he thought to himself, 
“ My* brother is surely dead, and the kingdom will fall to 
me if I have good luck in my journey.” The king was at first 
very unwilling to let him go, but at last yielded to his wish. 
So he set out and followed the same road which his brother 


had taken, and met the same dwarf, who stopped him at the 

same spot, and said jfs before, “ Prince, whither has^<"st thou 

so fast?” “ Mindf your ov/n affairs, bu^^^dy!” answered the 

princa scornfully, and rode off. But the swarf put the same 

enchantment upon‘him, and when he.came like^the other to 

the narrow pass ih the' mountains* he could neither move 

forward nor backward. Thus it is with proud silly people, 

who think themselves too wise to take advice« 

« 

WAen the second prinre had thus stayed away a jpng while, 
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the youngest said he would go and search for the Water of 
Life, and trusted he should soon be able to make his father 
well again. The dwarf met him too at the same spot, and 
said, “ Prince, whither hastest thou so fast?” and the»prince 
said, “ I .'.^o in search of the Water of Life, because my father 
is ill and like to die:—can you help me?” “ Do you know 
where it is to be found?” asked the dwarf. “ No,” said the 
prince. “ 'I’hen as you have spoken to me kindly and sought 
for advice, I will tell you how and where to go. The Water 
you seek springs from a well in an enchanted castle, and that 
you may be able to go in safety I will give you an iron wand 
and tw;p little, loaves of bread; strike the iron door of the castle 
tliree times with the wand, and it will open: two hungry lions 
will be lying down inside gaping for their prey; but if you 
throw them the bread they will let you pass; then hasten on 
to the well and take some of the W^tcr of Life before the clock 
strikes twelve, fof if you tarry' longer the door will shut upon 
you for ever.” » 

Then the prince thanked the dwarf for his friendly aid, 
aiiii took the wanvl and the bread and wen'^ travelling on and 
on over sea and land tih, he came to his journey’s end, and 
found everything to be as the dwarf had told him. The door 
Hew open at the third stroke of the waijd, and wbien the lions 
were quieted he went on through the castle, and caiilfc at 
length to a beautiful hall; around it he saw several knights 
sitting in a trance; then he pulled off their rings and put 
them on his own fingers. In another room he saw on a table 
a sword and a loaf of bread, which he also took. Farther on 
he came «|p a room where a beautiful vobjig lady sat upon a 
couch, Nvho welcometl^iim joyfplly, and said, if he would set 
her free from the sjrell that bound her, the kingdom should 
be his if he would comc^back in a year ancP marry her; then . 
she told him that the welJ that held 'the Water of Life was 
in the palace gardens, and bade him make haste and draw 
what he wanted before the clock struck tweP'e. Then he went 
on, and as. Ve walked through beauti!^! gardens he canA to 
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a delightful shady spot in which stood a couch; and he thought 
to himself, as he felt tired, that he would rest himself for awhile 
and gaze on the lovely scenes around him. So he laid himself 
down,'and sleep fell upon him unawares, and he did not wake 
up till the clock was striking a quarter to twelve;. then he 
sprang from the couch dreadfully frightened, ran to the well, 
filled a cup that was standing by him full of Water, and 
hastened to get away in time. Just as he was going out of the 
iron door it struck twelve, and the door fell so quickly upon 
him that it tore away a piece of his heel. 

When he found himself safe he was overjoyed to think that 
he had got the Water of Life; and as he was /joing on his 
way homewards, he passed by the little dwarf, A\ho when he 
saw the sword and the loaf said, “ You have made a noble 
prize; with the sword you can at a blow slay whole armies, 
and the bread will never ffil.” Then the prince thought to 
himself, “ I cannot go home to my father withqut my brothers;” 
so he said, “ Dear dwarf, cannot you tell me where my two 
brothers are, who set out in search of the Water of Life before 

I 

me-’and never camt back.y’ “ I have shut them up by a charm 
between two mountains,” said the dyvarf, “ because they were 
proud and ill-behaved, and scorned to ask advice.” The 
prince beg^d so hard, for his brothers that the dwarf at last 
set Vhem free, though unwilling, saying, “ Beware of them, 
for they have bad hearts.” Their brother, however, was 
greatly rejoiced to see them, and told them all that had 
happened to him, how he had found the Water of Life, and 
had taken a cup full of it, and how he had set a beautiful 
princess free from ^ s/)ell that bound her; and hoyr she had 
engaged to wa'* a whole yeaf, and ften to marry him and 
give*him the kingdom. Then they all tmee rode on together, 

. and on their way^ome came to a copntry that was laid waste 
by war and a dreadful* famine, so 'chat it was feared all must 
die for want. But the prince gave the king of the land the 
bread, and all hcs kingdom ate of it. And he slew the 
enefny’s army with th« wonderful sword, and Ifift the king* 
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dom in peace and plenty. In the same manner he befriended 
two other countries that they passed through on their way. 

When they came to the sea, they got into a ship, and during 
their voyage the two eldest said to themselves, “ Our brother 
has got the Water which we could not find, therefore our 
father will forsake us and give him the kingdom which is our 
right;” so they w'ere full of envy and revenge, and agreed to¬ 
gether how they could ruin him. They waited till he was fast 
asleep, and then poured the Water of Life out of the cup and 
took it for themselves, giving him bitter sea-water instead. 
And when they came to their journey’s end, the youngest 
brougljt his ^up to the sick king, that he might drink and be 
healed. Scarcely, however, had he tasted the bitter sea-water 
than he became worse even than he was before, and then 
both the elder sons came in and blamed the youngest for what 
he had done, and said that he wqjited to poison their father, 
but that they ha(| found the Water of Life and had brought it 
with them. He notsooner b^gan to drink of what they brought 
him, than he felt his sickness leave him, and was as strong and 
well as in his yc«ing days; then they wuit to their brother 
and laughed at him, and^aid, “ Wefl, brother, you found the 
Water of Life, did yc\i? you have had the trouble and we 
shall have the reward; pray, with aH your clqjperness why 
did not you manage to keep your eyes open? Next yea!*one 
of us will take away your beautiful princess, if you do not 
take care; you had better say nothing about this to our father, 
for he does not believe a word you say, and if you tell tales, 
you shall lose your life into the bargain, but be quiet and we 
will let y(\ji off.” 

The'old king was .?dll very^angry with his younges*' son, 
and thought that h 4 really meant to have taken away his 
life; so he cal^d his coiyt together and asked what should be, 
done, and it w-as settled tHkt he shoulrf be put to death. The 
prince knew nothing of what was going on, till one day when 
the king’s chief huntsman went a-hunting with him, and they 
were alone in the wood together, the huntsman looketl so 
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sorrowful that the prince said, “ My friend, what is the 
matter with you?” “ I cannot and dare not tell you,” said he. 
But the prince begged hard and said, “ Only say what it is, 
and db not think 1 shall be angiy, for I will forgive you.” 
“ Alas!” said the huntsmaiij “ the king has order,“d me to 
shoot you.” The prince started at this, and said, “ Let me 
live, and I will change dresses with you; }ou shall take my 
royal coat to show to my father, and do you give me your 
shabby one.” “ With all my heart,” said the huntsman; 
“ 1 am sure I sha[l be glad to save you, for I could not have 
shot you.” Then he took the prince’s coat, and gave him the 
shabby one, and went away through the \Nood. , 

Some time after, three grand cmbassic.s came to the old 
king’s court, with rich gifts of gold and precious stones for 
his youngest son, which were sent from the thret. kings to 
whom he had lent his s\\b|d and loaf of bread vO rid them of 
their enemy and feed their people. 'Ihis touched the old 
king’s heart, and he thought his’son migkt still be guiltless, 
and said to his court, “ Oh! that my son were still alive! 
h(i^ it grieves me* that Y had him killed!”He still lives,” 
said the huntsman; “ and 1 rejoice^ that I had pity on him, 
and saved him, for \^htn the time eSme, I could not shoot 
him, but hi^ him go*in peace and brought home his royal 
coaf?” At this the king was overwhelmed with joy, and made 
it known throughout all his kingdom that, if his son would 
come back to his court, he would fdrgive him. 

Meanwhile the princess was eagerly waiting the return of 
her delivere,r, and had a road made leading up to her palace 
all of shining gold^aijd told her courtiers that wh^ver came 
on horseback afad rode straigjit up t(>The gale upon‘it, was 
her true lover, and that they must let Rim in; but whoever 
rode on one side*of it, they must bp sure -wa«\ not the right 
one, and must send him aw^ay at oAce. 

The time soon came when the eldest thought he would 
make haste to go to the princess, and say that he was the one 
whd had set her freest and that he should hav^ her for his 
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wife, and the kingdom with her. As he came before the 
palace and saw the golden road, he stopped to look at it, and 
thought to himself, “ It is a pity to ride upon this beautiful 
road;” so he turned aside and rode on the right of k. But 
when lic^came to the gate the guards said to him, he was not 
what he said he was, and must go about his business. I'he 
second prince set out soon afterwards on the same errand; 
and when he came to the golden road, and his horse had set 
one foot upon it, he stopped to look at it, and thought it 
very beautiful, and said to himself, “ What a pity it is that 
anything should tread here!” then he too turned aside and 
jtide on the left of it. But when he came to the gate the guards 
said he was not the true prince, and that he too must go away. 

Now when the full year was come, the third brother left 
the wood, where he had laid for fear of his father’s anger, and 
set out in search of his betrothed ^fide. So he journeyed on, 
thinking of her all the tvay, and rode so quickly that he did 
not even see the golden roaa, but w'ent with his horse straight 
over it; and as he came to the gate, it flew open, and the 
princess W'clcomeil him with joy, and said he was her deliverer 
and should now be her,husband and lord of the kingdom, 
and the marriage was soon kept with great feasting. When it 
W'as over, the princess told him she h^d heard ^ his father 
having forgiven him, and of his wish to have him home a^ain: 
so he went to visit him, and told him cverj’thing, how his 
brothers had cheated and robbed him, and yet that he had 
borne all these wrongs for the love of his father. Then the 
old king was very angry, and wanted to punish his wicked 
sons; but^they made their escape, and ^^pt into a ship and 
sailed !Kvay over the wide sea, and vere ne^r heard of any 
more. •' . • 
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PETER THE GOATHERD 


In the wilds of the Hartz Forest there is a high mountain, 
where the fairies and goblins dance by night, and where 
they say the great Emperor Frederic Barbarossa still holds his 
court among the caverns. Now and then he shows himself 
and punishes those whom he dislikes, or gives some rich gift 
to the lucky wight whom he takes it into his head to befriend. 
He sits on a throne of marble with his red beard sweeping on 
the ground, and once or twice in a long course of years rouses 
himself for awhile from the trance in which he is buried, but 
soons falls again into his former forgetfulness. Strange 
chances have befallen many \\ho have strayed ^\ithin the 
range of his cour‘:—you shall hear one of them, 

A great many years ag’o there lived in tht village at the 
foot of the mountain, one feter, a goatherd. Every morning 
he drove his flock to feed upon the green spots that are here 
and there found on the mountain’s side, and in the evening 
he .^sometimes thought it too far to tlrive hfs charge home, 
so he used in such cases *to shut it up in a spot amongst the 
woods, where an old ruined wall w«s left standing, high 
enough to f^jm a fold^ in which he could count his goats and 
rest^-n peace for the night. One evening he found that the 
prettiest goat of his flock had vanished soon after they were 
driven into this fold, but w^as thoce again in the morning. 
Again and again he watched, and the same strange thing 
happ>ened. He thought he would look still more narrowdy, 


and soon found a cl^ft in the old wall, through which it seemed 
that his favourite made Jier way. Petei- followed, scrambling 
as wj;ll as he could down the side of tht\rock, and wondered 


_ not a little, on overtaking his goat, to find.jt employing itself 
very much at its-ease«iin a cavern, eating corn, which kept 


dropping from some place above. He went into the cavern 
and looked about,.him to see where all this^ corn, that rattled 
’about his ears like a h^il-storm, could come fron^: but all was 
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dark, and he could find no clue to this strange business. At 
last, as he stood listening, he thought he heard the neighing 
and stamping of horses. He listened again; it was plainly 
so; and after awhile he was sure that horses were* feeding 
above Ivm, and that the corn ^jell from their mangers. What 
could these horses be, which were thus kept in a mountain 
where none but the goat’s foot ever trod? Peter pondered 
awhile; but his wonder only grew greater and greater, when 
on a sudden a little page came forth and beckoned'him to 
follow; he did so, and came at last to a cqurtyard surrounded 
by an old wall. The spot seemed the bosom of the valley; 
abo\e rose on every hand high masses of rock; wide branch¬ 
ing trees threw their arms overhead, so that nothing but a 
glimmering twilight made its way through; and here, on the 
cool smooth shaven turf, were twelve old knights, who looked 
very grave and sober, but were^amusing themselves with a 
game cf nine-pins. 

Not a word fell from their lips; but they ordered Peter by 
dumb signs to busy himself in setting up the pins, as they 
k nocked them down. Xt first his knees trembled, as he'OEredi 
to snatch a stolen sidclqpg glance at the long beards and old- 
iashioned dresses of the worthy knights. Little by little, 
however, he grew bolder; and at Igst he packed up his 
heart so far as to take his turn in the draught at thff can, 
which stood beside him and sent up the smell of the richest 
old wine. This gave him new strength for his work; and as 
often as he flagged at all, he turned to the same kind friend 
for help in his need. 

Sleep ^t last overpow'ered him; anci*,when he awoke he 
found'^himself stretch*ed out upon tte old spot where he had 
folded his flock. I’he same green turf w'as spread beneath, 
and the same,tottering ^-alls surrounded him; he rubbed his, 
eyes, but neither dog nof goat was tft be seen, and when he 
had looked about him^ again the grass seemed to be longer 
under his feet, and trees hung over his head which he had 
either neves^seen before or had forgoften. Shaking his 4 iea^. 
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and hardly knowing whether he were in his right mind, he 
wound his way among the mountain steeps, through paths 
where his flocks were wont to wander; but still not a goat 
was to fee seen. Below him in the plain lay the village where 
his home was, and at length Ije took the downward path, and 
set out with a heavy heart in search of his flock. The people 
who met him as he drew near to the village were all unknown 
to him; they were not even dressed as his neighbours were, 
and they seemed as if they hardly spoke the same tongue; 
and when he eagerly asked after his goats, they only stared at 
him and stroked their chins. At last he did the same too, and 
what was his wonder to find that his beard was grown at leac-L 
a foot long! The world, thought he now to himself, is turned 
over, or at any rate bewitched; and yet he knew' the mountain 
(as he turned round to gaze upon its woody heights); and he 
knew the houses and cottages also, with their little gardens; 
all of which were in the same places as he h^d always known 
them; he heard some children, too, call th» village by its old 
name, as a traveller that passed by was asking his way. 

he shook •his head and went straight through the 
village to his own cottage. Alas! it l9oked sadly out of repair; 
and in the courtyard lay an unknown child, in a ragged dress, 
by the side a rough, toothless dog, whom he thought he 
ought to know, but who snarled and barked in his face when 
he called to him. He went in at an opening in the wall where 
a door had once stood, but found all* so dreary and empty that 
he staggered out again like a drunken man, and^ called his 
wife and children loudly by their names; but no one heard, 
at least no one ansvv^re^ him. ^ 

A crowd of wtjmen a^d children soon flocked arouhd the 
long grey-bearded man, and all broke upon him at once w'ith 
.the questions, “ Who are you?” “ \\hom do yr>u want?” It 
seemed to him so' odd'to ask othd!- people at his own door 
after his wife and children, that in prder to get rid of the 
crowd he named <he first man that came«into his head;— 
the blacksmitl^d” said he. Most held their tongues 
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and stared, but at last an old woman said, *' He went these 
seven years to a place that you will not reach to-day.” “ Frank, 
the tailor, then!” “ Heaven rest his soul!” said an old beldame 
upon crutches; “ he has laid these ten years in a house that 
he’ll never leave.” 

Peter looked at the old woman, and shuddered as he saw 
her to be one of his old friends, only with a strangely altered 
face. All wish to ask further questions was gone! but at last 
a young woman made her way through the gaping throng 
with a baby in her arms, and a little girl about three years old 
clinging to her other hand; all three looked the very image 

his w'ife. “ What is thy name?” asked he w'ildly. “ Mary.” 
“And your father’s?” “ Heaven bless him! Peter! It is now 
twenty years since we sought him day and night on the 
mountain; his flock came back, but he never was heard of 
any more. I was then seven year§ old.” The goatherd could 
hold no longer. “ I am Peter,” cried he; “ I am Peter, and 
no other!” as he took the cnild from his daughter’s arms and 
ki^sed it. All stood gaping, and not knowing what to say or 
tl ;rik, till at lengch one’voice was heard, “ WTy, it is P;-^:«r!” 
and then several others cried, “ Yes, it is; it is Peter! Welcome, 
neighbour, welcome hv/me, after twenty long years!” 


THE FOUR CLEVER BROTHERS 

“ Dear children,” said a poor man to his four sons, “ I 
have nbtmng to give "you; you must go oui into the world 
and try your luck. Begin by learning some trade, and see 
how you can get on.” the four brothers took their walking- 
sticks in their hands, and their little bundles on their shoulders, 
and, after bidding their father good-bye, went all out at the 
gate together. \Yhen they had got on some way they came 
to four crossrways, each leading to a diflFerent country. Then 
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the eldest said, “ Here we must part; but this day four years 
we will come back to this spot; and in the meantime each 
must try what he can do for himself.” So each brother went 
his way; and as the oldest was hastening on, a man met him, 
and asked him where he was going and what he, wanted. 
“ I am going to try my luck in the world, and should like to 
begin by learning some trade,” answered he. “ Then,” said 
the man, “ go with me, and I will teach you how to become 
the cunningest thief that ever was.” “ No,” said the other, 
“ that is not an hojpest calling and what can one look to earn 
by it in the end but the gallows.'” “ Oh!” said the man, “ you 
need not fear the gallows; for 1 will only teach you to stf-a.' 
what will be fair game; I meddle with nothing but what no 
one else can get or care anything about, and where no one 
can find you out.” So the young man agreed to follow his 
trade, and he soon showe^ himself so clever that nothing 
could escape him that he had once set his mind upon. 

The second brother also met a* man, wljo, when he found 
out what he was setting out upon, asked him what trade he 
meiB ‘ to learn. “ I- do not know' yet,** said he. “ Then come 
with me, and be a star-gazer. It is a noble trade, for nothing 
can be hidden from you when you understand the stars.” 
The plan pleased hinj much, and he soon became such a 
skilfml star-gazer, that when he had served out his time, 
and wanted to leave his master, he gave him a glass, and 
said, “ With this you can see all that is passing in the sky 
and on earth, and nothing can be hidden from you.” 

The thir(^ brother met a huntsman, who took him with 
him, and taught hifn^so well all that belonged to hunting, 
that he became ^very clever in that trrfJe; and wl(en *he left 
his master he gave him a bow, and said, “ Whatever you 
. shoot at with this ^oow you will be sufe to hit.”,. 

The youngest brothw likewise ifiet a man who asked him 
what he wished to do. “ Would not^you like,” said he, “ to 
be a tailor?” “ Ok no!” said the young map; “ sitting cross- 
leggfed from morning |k> night, working backw^ds and for- 
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wards with a needle and goose, will never suit me.” “ Oh!” 
answered the man, “ that is not my sort of tailoring; come 
with me, and you will learn quite another kind of trade from 
that.” Not knowing w'hat better to do, he came*into the 
plan, and learnt the trade from the beginning; and when he 
left his master, he gave him a needle, and said, “ You can 
sew anything with this, be it as soft as an egg, or as hard as 
steel, and the joint will be so fine that no seam will be seen.” 

After the space of four years, at the time agreed upon, the 
four brothers met at the four cross-roads, and having welcomed 
each other, set off towards their father’s home, where they 
•^f>id him all that had happened to them, and how each had 
learned some trade. Then one day, as they w’ere sitting 
before the house under a very high tree, the father said, 
“ I should like to try what each of you can do in his trade,” 
So he looked up, and said to tl^f second son, “ At the top of 
this t)ce there is a chaffinch’s nest; tell me how many eggs 
there are in it.* I'he star-gazer took his glass, looked up, and 
said, “ Five.” “ Now’,” said the father to the eldest son, 
‘ take away the eggs’ without the birds, that is sittin3'*upon 
them .uid hatching them knowing anj-thing of what you are 
doing.” So the cunning thief climbed up the tree, and brought 
aw’ay to his father the five eggs frqpi under^the bird, w-ho 
never saw or felt what he was doing, but kept sitting oi* at her 
ease. Tlien the father took the eggs, and put one on each 
comer of the table and the fifth in the middle, and said to 
the huntsman, “ Cut all the eggs in two pieces at one shot.” 
The huntsman took up his bow’, and at one shot struck all 
the five eggs as his father wished, “ Now comes your turn,” 
said fie ^o the yourlg tailor; “ sew the eg,gs and the young 
birds in them together again, so neatly that the shot shall 
have done tfiem no h^rm.” Then the t:.ilor took his needle 
and sewed the eggs as Hb w’as told; •and when he had done, 
the thief was sent to take them back to the nest, and put 
them under th^bird, without its knowing it. Then she went 
on sitting .^d hatched them; and ir a few days they orawfed 
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out, and had only a little red streak across their necks where 
the tailor had sewed them together. 

“ Well done, sons!” said the old man, “ you have made 
good use-of your time, and learnt something worth the know¬ 
ing; but I am sure 1 do not know which ought to h^ne the 
prize. Oh! that the time might soon come for you to turn 
your skill to some account!” 

Not long after this there was a great bustle in the country; 
for the king’s daughter had been carried off by a mighty 
dragon, and the king mourned over his loss day and night, 
and made it known that whoe^•er brought her back to him 
should have her for a wife. Then the four brothers said 
each other, “ Here is a chance for us: let us try what we can 
do.” And they agreed to see whether they could not set the 
princess free. “ I will soon find out where she is, however,” 
said the star-gazer as he looljed through his gfass, and soon 
cried out, “ I see her afar off, sitting upon a rock in the sea, 
and I can spy the dragon close by,* guarding her.” Then he 
went to the king, and asked for a ship for himself and his 
broth«af, and went wsith them upon the sea tKf they came to 
the right place. There they found the princess sitting, as 
the star-gazer had said, on the rock, j.nd the dragon was 
lying asleep with his heaji upon her lap. “I dare not shoot at 
him,” rtaid the huntsman, ” for I should kill the beautiful 
young lady also.” “ Then I will try my skill,” said the 
thief; and went and stole her away from under the dragon 
so quickly and gently that the beast did not know it, but w'ent 
on snoring. ^ 

Then away they haAejied with her full of joy in their boat 
towards the ship; riDut socyi came the dr&gon roaring behind 
them through the air, for he awoke and missed the princess; 
but when he got ovtr the boat, and wanted to pounce upon 
them and carry off -the princess, thtf huntsman took up his 
bow and shot him straight at the hearty so that he fell down 
dead. They were stiff not safe; for he was sugh a great beast, 
th^t ii^his fall he overset; the boat, and they had to swim in 
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the open sea upon a few planks. So the tailor took his needle, 
and with a few large stitches put some of the planks together, 
and sat down upon them, and sailed about and gathered up 
all the pieces of the boat, and tacked them together s<f quickly 
that the boat was soon ready, gnd they then reached the ship 
and got home safe. 

When they had brought home the princess to her father, 
there was great rejoicing; and he said to the four brothers, 
“ One of you shall marry her, but you must settle amongst 
yourselves which it is to be.” Then tljere arose a quarrel 
between them; and the star-gazer said, “ If I had not found 
orinces^ out, all your skill would have been of no use: 
therefore she ought to be mine.” “ Your seeing her would 
have been of no use,” said the thief, “ if I had not taken her 
away from the dragon: therefore she ought to be mine.” 
** No, she is mine,” said the hyntsman; “ for if I had not 
killed tiie dragon, he would after all have torn you and the 
princess into piefes.” “ And if I had not sewed the boat 
together again,” said the tailor, “ you would all have been 
• rowned: therefore she is mine.”^ Theii the king puv*in a 
word, and said, “ Eacl], of you is right; and as all cannot 
have the young lady, the best way is for neither of you to 
have her: and to make up for the lose, I ^^'ill ^ive each, as a 
reward for his skill, half a kingdom.” So the brothers Sgreed 
that would be much better than quarrelling; and the king 
then gave each half a kingdom, as he had said; and they 
lived very^ happily the rest of their days, and took good care 
of their father. 
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THE elfin-gro\t: 


“ I h 9 pe,” said a woodman one day to his wife, “ that the 
children will not run into that lir-grovc by the side of the 
river; who they are that have come to live there I cannot tell, 
but I am sure it looks more dark and gloomy than ever, and 
some queer-looking beings are to be seen lurkin<: about it 
every night, as I am told.” The woodman could not sav that 
they brought any ill luck as yet, whate\er they were; for aL 
the village had thriven more than ever since they came; the 
fields looked gayer and greener, and even the sky was a deeper^ 
blue. Not knowing what to say of them, the tanner \erv 
wisely let his new friends alone, and in truth troubled his 
head verv little about them. 

That very ev'ening little Mart’ and her pla\fellow Martin 
were playing at hide-and-scelt in the valley. “ \\ here can he 
be hid.^” said she; “ he must have gone into’ the fir-grove,” 
and down she ran to look. Just then she spied a little dog that 
jumpg'^ round her aqd w’agged his tail, 'and le^'her on towards 
the wood. Then he ran irito it, and she soon jumped up the 
bank to look after him, but was ovcrjhyt'd to see, instead of a 
gloomy grove oi firs, a^delightful garden, where flowers and 
shrubs of evei^ kind grew upon turf of the softest green; gay 
butterflies flew about her, the birds sang sweetly, and, what 
was strangest, the prettiest little children sported about on 
all sides, some twining the flowers, and others dancing in 
rings upon the shady spots beneath the trees. In the midst, 
instead of the hovels *of which Alary had heard, there was a 
palace that dazzled hc' eves with its brightness. Hf»r awhile 
she gjzed on the fairy scene ardund her, till at last one of the 
litile dancers ran up to her, and said, “ And you arc come at 
last to see us? wc have (jften seen yau'play about, and wished 
to have you with us.” Then she plucked some of the fruit 
that grew near; an^ Mary at the first*taste forgot her home, 
afid Avished only to see ajnd know more of her faiij^ friends. 
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Then they led her about with them and showed her all 
their sports. One while they danced by moonlight on the 
primrose banks; a( another time they skipped from bough to 
bough among the trees that hung over the cooling streams; 
for the^v moved as lightly and easily through the air as on the 
ground; and Mary went wjlh them everywhere, for they 
bore her in their arms wherever they wished to go. Some¬ 
times they would throw seeds on the turf, and directly little 
trees sprang up: and then they would set their feet upon the 
branches, while the trees grew under t^jem, till they danced 
upon the boughs in the air, wherever the breezes carried 
<-heni; and again the trees would sink down into the earth 
and land them safely at their bidding. At other times they 
would go and visit the palace of their queen; and there the 
richest food was spread before them, and the softest music was 
heard: and there all around gr^w flowers which were always 
chaiigii.g their hues, from scarlet to purple and yellow and 
emerald. Sometimes they went to look at the heaps of treasures 
which were piled up in the royal stores; for little dwarfs were 
edways employed in Searching the earth for gold, iet&iall as 
this fdity-land looked from without, it seemed within to have 
no end; a mist hung around it to shield it from the eyes of 
men; and some of the little elves sat^perched^pon the outer¬ 
most tree, to keep watch lest the step of man should Isreak in 
and spoil the charm. 

~ “And who are you?*' said Mary one day. “ We are what 
are called elves in your world,” said one whose name was 
Gossamer, and who had become her dearesij friend* “ we 
are told you talk a great deal aboul^s; some of our tribes 
like 1*0 tTOrk you mischief, but we ,who liVi here seek only to 
be happy: we meddle little W'ith mankind; but when*we do 
come among them, it js to do them good.” “ And where is 
your queen?” said little Mary. “ Hushl hush! you cannot 
see or know her: yoi\ must leave us before she comes back, 
which will be jiow very soon, for mortal step cannot come 
where she ts. But you will know t^t she is here when you 
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see the meadows gayer, the rivers more sparkling, and the 
sun brighter.” 

Soon afterwards Gossamer told Mary the time was come 
to bid hfer farewell, and gave her a ring in token of their 
friendship, and led her to the edge of the grove. “ Think of 
me,” said she; “ but beware how- you tell what you have 
seen, or try to visit any of us again, for if you do, we shall 
quit this grove and come back no more.” Turning back, 
Mary saw nothing but the gloomy fir-grove she had known 
before. ” How frightened my father and mother will be!” 
thought she as she looked at the sun, which had risen some 
time. “ They will wonder where I have been all night, and 
yet I must not tell them what I have seen.” She hastened 
homewards, wondering, however, as she w'ent, to see that the 
leaves, which were yesterday so fresh and green, were now 
falling dry and yellow around her. The cottage too seemed 
changed, and, when she went in, there sat her father looldng 
some years older than when she saw nim last;. and her mother, 
whom she hardly knew, was by his side. Close by was a 
young '.nan; “ Father,” said Mary, “ ^'ho is this?” “ Who 
are you that call me father?” said he; ” are you—no, you 
cannot be—our long-lost Mary?” But they soon saw that it 
was their Mary; and the young man, who was her old friend 
and pLyfellow Martin, said, “ No wonder you had forgotten 
me in seven years; do you not remember how we parted 
seven years ago while playing in the'field? We thought yoti 
were quite lost; but we are glad to see that someone has 
taken ^are of you and brought you home at last.” Mary said 
nothing, for she coulcf j'Ot tell all; but she wondered at the 
strange tale, and filt gloomy at the change from faii^_^-Hhd to 
her Other’s cottage. 

Little by little she came to hetself, thought of her story as 
a mere dream, and s 6 on'became MAtin’s bride. Everything 
seemed to thrive around them; and Mary called her first little 
girl Elfie, in memor/ of her friends. The, little thing was 
loved "by everyone. It was pretty and very good-tempered; 
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Mary thought that it was very like a little elf; and all, without 
knowing why, called it the fairy child. 

One day, while Mary was dressing her little Elfie, she 
found a piece of gold hanging round her neck by^ silken 
thread,, and knew it to be of t^e same sort as she had seen in 
. the hands of the fairy dwarfs. Elfie seemed sorry at its being 
seen, and said that she had found it in the garden. But Mary 
watched her, and soon found that she went every afternoon 
to sit by .herself in a shady place behind the house: so one 
day she hid herself to see what the child did there; and to 
her great wonder Gossamer was sitting by her side. “ Dear 
she, was saying, “ your mother and I used to sit 
thus when she was young and lived among us. Oh! if 
you coulu but come and do so too! but since our queen 
came to us it cannot be; yet I will come and see you and 
talk to you, whilst you are a child; when you grow up we 
must part for ever.” Then she plucked one of the roses that 
grew around tAem and breathed gently upon it, and said, 

“ Take this for my sake. It will keep its freshness a whole 
year/ • ^ ♦ 

Then Mary loved hei^ little Elfie more than ever; and when 
she found that she spent some hours of almost every day 
with the elf, she used to hide herself gnd watch them without 
being seen, till one day when Gossamer was bearing h«r little 
friend through the air from tree to tree, her mother was so 
ffightened lest her child should fall that she could not help 
screaming out, and Gossamer set her gently on the ground 
and seemed angry, and flew away. But still she used %ome- 
times to, come and play with her littl?*triend, and would soon 
have ‘don% so perhaps the same as before, ^iad not Mary one 
,^day told her husband the whole story, for she could not-^ear 
to hear him always \^nder.ng and laughing at their little 
child’s odd ways, and sa^ng he was 8ure*there was something 
in the fir-grove that brought them no good. So to show him 
that all she saic^ was true, she took him to see Elfie and the 
fairy; but no sooner did Gossamer joiow that he wa^ there 
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(which she did in an instant), than she changed herself into a 
raven and flew off into the fir-grove. 

Mary burst into tears, and so did Elfie, for she knew she 
should see her dear friend no more: but Martin was restless, 
and bent upon following up his search after the fairies; so 
when night came he stole away towards the grove. When he 
came to it nothing was to be seen but the gloomy firs and the 
old hovels; and the thunder rolled, and the wind groaned and 
whistled through the trees. It seemed that all about him was 
angry; so he turn^ homewards frightened at what he had 
done. 

In the morning all the neighbours flocked around, asking 
one another what the noise and bustle of the last night could 
mean; and when they looked about them, their trees looked 
blighted, and the meadows parched, the streams were dried 
up, and everything seemecf troubled and sorroivful; but they 
all thought that somehow or other the fir-grove had not near 
so forbidding a look as it used to have. Strange stories were 
told, how one had heard flutterings in the air, another had 
seen fir-grove as it were alive witK little’lacings that flew 
away from it. Each neighbour told his tale, and all wondered 
what could have happened; but Mary and her husband 
knew what was the master, and bewailed their folly; for they 
foresaw that tlieir kind neighbours, to whom they owed all 
their luck, were gone for ever. Among the bystanders none 
told a wilder story than the old fetryman who plied acrdSiS 
the river at the foot of the grove. He told how at midnight his 
boat »-vas carried away, and how hundreds of little beings 
seemed to load it ■witbr treasures; how a strange piece of gold 
was left for him fti the boat, as his fare', how the i&r si:emed 
full ,of fairy forms fluttering around; and how at last a great 
frain passed over tSiat seemed fo be guarding *heir leader to 
the meadows on the'othftr side; and'how he heard soft music 
floating around as they flew; and how sweet voices sang as 
they hovered over his head. 
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Fairy Queen! 

Fairy Queen! 

Mortal steps are on the green; 

Come awayl 
Haste away! 

dairies, guarcVyour Queen! 

Hither, hither, fairy Queen! 

Lest thy silvery wing be seen: 

0*er the sky 
^ Fly, fly, fly! 

Fairies, guard your lady QyeenI 
O’er the skj^ 

Fly, fly, fly! 

Fairies, guard your Quecnl 

Fairy Queen! 

, Fairy Queen’ 

Thou hast pass’d the treachVous scene: 

Now we mav 

I * ’ 

Dowm and play 
O’er the daisied green. 

Lightly, lightly, fairy Que^fii! 

Trip it gently o’er tile green: 

Fairies gay 
Trip away 

Round about your lady Queen! # 

Fairies gay, 

Trip away 

Round about your Queen! 

c 

Pochr Elfie mourned their loss the jjjost, and' would spend 
whole hoijrs in looking upon the rose that her playfellow had 
given her, and singing over i* the pretty airs she had taught 
‘iier; till at length when the year’s charm had passed away kad 
it began to fade, she plifhjed the stalk^in Ijer garden,‘and there 
it grew and grew till she couid sit under the shade of it and 
think of her friend Gossamer. 
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THE SALAD 

As a sierry young huntsman was once going briskly along 
through a wood, there came up a little old woman, and said 
to him, “ Good-day, good-day! you seem merr)’^ enough, 
but I am hungry and thirsty; do pray give me something to 
eat.” The huntsman took pity on her, and put liit. hand in his 
pocket and gave her what he had. Then he wanted to go his 
way; but she took hold of him, and said, “ Listen, my iViend, 
to what I am going to tell you; 1 will reward you for )our 
kindness; go your way, and after a little time you will come 
to a tree where you will see nine birds sitting on a cloak. 
Shoot into the midst of them, and one will fall down dead: 
the cloak will fall too; take it, it is a wishing-cloak, and when 
you wear it you will find yourself at any place where you may 
wish to be. Cut open the dead bird, take out its heart and 
keep it, and you will find a piece of gold under your pillow 
every morning when you rise. It is the bird’s heart that will 
bring ^u this good luck.” •- 

The huntsman thanked her and thought to himself, “ If 
all this does happen, it will be a fine thing for me.” When he 
had gone a hundred st^ps or so, he heard a screaming and 
chirpiiy; in the“'branches over him, and looked up and saw a 
flock of birds pulling a cloak with their bills and feet; scream- 
ing, fighting, and tugging at each other as if each WLlrcd'W 
have it himself. “ Well,” said the huntsman, “ this ifj wonder¬ 
ful; this happens just as the old woman said;” then he shot 
into the midst of thelj» oO that their feathers flew all about. 
Off went the flock chattering away; but one fell ddwn dead, 

and the cloak with it. Then the himtsman did as the old 
• . . * 
woman told him, cut open the ^ook out 'he heart, and 

carried the cloak home with him. 

The next morning when he a\voke he lifted up his pillow, 
and there lay the piece of gold glittering i^indemeath; the 
same*(happened next day, and indeed every di^v when he 
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arose. He heaped up a great deal of gold, and at last thought 
to himself, “ Of what use is this gold to me whilst I am at 
home? I will go out into the world and look about me.” 

Then he took leave of his friends, and hung his beg and 
bow about his neck, and went his way. It so happened that 
his roa<t one day led through'a thick wood, at the end of 
which was a large castle in a green meadow, and at one of 
the windows stood an old woman with a very beautiful young 
lady by her side looking about them. Now the old woman 
was a fairy, and said to the young lady, “ There is a young 
man coming out of the wood who carries a wonderful prize; 
we must get it away from him, my dear child, for it is more 
lit for us than for him. He has a bird’s heart that brings a 
piece of gold under his pillow every morning.” Meantime the 
huntsman came nearer and looked at the lady, and said to 
himself, “ I haw: been travelling so I6ng that I should like to go 
into this castle and rest myself, for I have money enough to pay 
for anything I wJnt;” but the real reason was, that he wanted 
to see more of the beautiful lady. Then he went into the 
house, and was ^elcbmid kindly; and it jyas not long^efore 
he was so much in love that he thdught of nothing else but 
looking at the lady’s eyes, and doing everything that she wished. 
Then the old woman said, “ Now is the time for getting the 
bird’s heart.” So the lady stole it away, and never found 
any more gold under his pillow, for it lay now under the 
ymdSgZSi^’s, and the old woman took it away every morning; 
but he was so much in love that he never missed his prize. 

“ Well,” said the old fairy, “ we have got the^bird’s heart, 
but not the wishing-cloak yet, and thef we must also get.” 
** Let Hs leave him that,” said the young'll lar^y; “ he has 
already lost his wealth.” Therf the fairy was very angry,,<aiid 
*^d, “ Such a^cloak is a very|rare and wonderful thing, and^ 
I must and will have it.^ vSo she did*as the old woAian told 
her, and sat herself at the window, and looked about the 
ooimtry and seemed very sorrowful; then 4he huntsman said, 

” What mak|s you so sad?” ** Alaal dear sir,” sai(f^he‘, 

14 (BIT) 
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“ yonder lies the granite rock where all the costly diamonds 
grow, and I want so much to go there, that whenever I think 
of it I cannot help being sorrowful, for who can reach it? only 
the biixis and the flies—man cannot.” “ If that’s all your 
grief,” said the huntsman, “ I’ll take you there with all my 
heart;” so he drew her undef his cloak, and the moment he 
wished to be on the granite mountain they were both there. 
The diamonds glittered so on all sides that they were delighted 
with the sight and picked up the finest. But the old fairy 
made a deep sleep^come upon him, and he said to the young 
lady, “ Let us sit down and rest ourselves a little; I am so 
tired that I cannot stand any longer.” So they sat down, and 
he laid his head in her lap and fell asleep; and whilst he was 
sleeping on she took the cloak from his shoulders, hung it on 
her own, picked up the diamonds, and wished herself home 
again. ' >' 

When he awoke and found that his lady had tricked him, 
and left him alone on the wild tuck, he saM, “ Alas! what 
roguery there is in the world!” and there he sat in great grief 
and %ar, not knowing what to do. tkfs rock belonged 

to fierce giants who lived upon it; and as he saw three of 
them striding about, he thought to lliinself, “ I can only save 
myself by feigning to be asleep;” so he'laid himself down as 
if he fvere in S'sound sleep. When the giants came up to him, 
the first pushed him with his foot, and said, “ What worm is 
this that lies here curled up?” “ Tread upon him *1^11 
him,” said the second. “ It’s not worth the trouble,” said 
the l^hird; “ let him live, he’ll go climbing higher up the 
mountain, and somd>9'oud will come rolling and carry him 
away.” And thei^ passed on. But the huntsman had heard all 
they, said; and as soon as the^ were gone, he climb^ to the 
t^ of the mountain, and whe^ he had sat thej:e a short timS 
a cloud A^ame rolling amtmd him, acid caught him in a whirl¬ 
wind and bore him along fort some time, till it settled in a 
garden, and he fell quite gently to the ground amongst the 
gceSQS and cabbages. 
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Then he looked around him, and said, “ I wish I had 
something to eat, if not I shall be worse off than before; for 
here I see neither apples nor pears, nor any kind of fruit, 
nothing but vegetables.” At last he thought to himsClf, “ I 
can eat salad, it will refresh and strengthen me.” So he 
picked out a fine head and ate of it; but scarcely had he swal¬ 
lowed tw'o bites when he felt himself quite changed, and 
saw with horror that he was turned into an ass. However, 
he still fe'* very hungry, and the salad tasted very nice; so 
he ate on till he came to another kind of 45alad, and scarcely 
had he tasted it when he felt another change come over hhn, 
and soon saw^that he was lucky enough to have found his old 
shape again. 

Then he laid himself down and slept off a little of his 
weariness; and when he awoke the next morning he broke 
off a head both of the good and the bad salad, and thought 
to himself, “ This will help me to my fortune again, and 
enable me to pay «>ff some folks for their treachery.” So he 
went away to tij and find the castle of his old friends; and 
af cr wandering about a few days he luclily found it.* Then 
he stained his face all oyer brown, so that even his mother 
would not have know’n him, and went into the castle and 
asked for a lodging; “ I am so tired,” said he, “ that I can go 
no farther.” “ Countryman,” said the fairy, ‘^who ar»you? 
andjj^t is your business?” “ I am,” said he, “ a messenger 
sSf by the Wng to find tiie finest salad that grows under the 
sun. I have been lucky enough to find it, and have brought it 
with me; but the heat of the sun scorches so thrt it begiils to 
wither, and I don’t know that I can carry it farther.” 

When tfte fairy and'^the young lady heard''of this beautiful 
Sdad, they longed to taste it, and said, “ Dear countiy«*j\p, 
let us just tas^e it.” “ JTo bf- sure,” ans\^ered he; I have 
tw'o heads of it with me, and will give^ou\>ne;” so he opened 
his bag and gave them the baa. Then the fairy herself took 
it into the kitchen to be dressed; pnd when it was ready she 
could not wait till it was carried up but took a few haves 
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immediately and put them in her mouth, and scarcely were 
they swallowed when she lost her own form and ran braying 
down into the court in the form of an ass. Now the servant- 
maid fiame into the kitchen, and seeing the salad ready was 
going to carry it up; but in tlje way she too felt a wish to taste 
it as the old woman had done, and ate some leaves; so she 
also was turned into an ass and ran after the other, letting 
the dish with the salad fall on the ground. The messenger 
sat all this time with the beautiful young lady, and nobody 
came with the salad and she longed to taste it, she said, “ I 
don’t know where the salad can be.” Then he thought some¬ 
thing must have happened, and said, “ I will go into the 
kitchen and see,” And as he went he saw two asses in the 
court running about, and the salad lying on the ground. 

“ All right!” said he; “ those two have had their share.” 
Then he took up the rest of the leaves, laid them on the dish 
and brought them to the young lady, saying, “ I bring you 
the dish myself that you may not wait arvy longer.” So she 
ate of it, and like the others ran off into the court, braying 
away.*' • /• t ^ 

Then the huntsman washed his^face and went into the 
court that they might know him. “ NoV you shall be paid for 
your roguery,” said he< and tied them all three to a rope and 
took them alohg with him till he came to a mill and knocked 
at the window. “ What’s the matter.^” said the rmllfifc “ I 
have three tiresome beasts here,” said the other; “ it you will 
take them, give them food and room, and treat them as I tell 
you,*I will pjy you whatever you ask.” “ With all my heart,” 
said the miller; “ btiChow shall I treat them?” Then the 
huntsman said, ^ Give the old one stripes three ifmes a day 
a^'^hay once; give the next ’ (who was the servant-maidjt - 

stripespnee a da/and hay thre/ times; and ^vtf the youngest ” 
(who vfss the beaulSful*lady) ‘fhay'three times a day and no 
stripes:” for he could not find it is. his heart to have her 
beaten. After this Re went back to the castle, where he found 
everything he wanted. 
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Some days after, the miller came to him and told him that 
the old ass was dead; “ The other two,” said he, “ are alive 
and eat, but are so sorrowful that they cannot last long.” 
Then the huntsman pitied them, and told the miller te drive 
them back to him, and when they came, he gave them some 
of the good salad to eat. And the beautiful young lady fell 
upon her knees before him, and said, “Oh, dearest huntsmani 
forgive me all the ill I have done you; my mother forced me 
to it. It ^was against my will, for I always loved you very 
much. Your wishing-cloak hangs up in^he closet, and as 
for the bird’s heart, I will give it you too.” But he said, 
“ Keep it, it will be just the same thing, for I mean to make 
you my wife.^’ So they were married, and lived together very 
happily till they died. 


THE NOSE 

# 

» € • 

Did you ever hear the story of'the three poor soldiers, 
who, after having fought' hard in the wars, set out on their 
road home, begging their way as they ^ent? 

They had journeyed on a long way, sick at h€art witl^their 
bad luck at thus 

oW^u^o, when one evening they reached a deep gloomy 
wood throvigh which they must pass; night came fast upon 
them, and they found that they must, however unwilling, 
sleep in the wood; so to make all as s^j'c«as they could, it was 
agreed fhafttwo should lie down and sleep, while a third sat 
up and ^watched lest wild beasts should break in and«tep 
them to piece?; when he wa^i tired he wiis to wake one of 
the others and sleep in hi# turk, and so on with the )diird, so 
as to share the work fairly amcmg them. 

The two who ^ere to rest first soon la} down and fell fast 
asleep, and |,he other made himself < a good fire unden the 


being turned loose on the world in their 
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trees and sat down by the side to keep watch. He had not 
sat long before all on a sudden up came a little man in a red 
jacket. “ Who’s there?” said he. “ A friend,” said the soldier. 
“ What sort of a friend?” “ An old broken soldier,” said the 
other, “ with his two comrades, who have nothing left to 
live or; come, sit down and warm yourself.” “ Well, my 
worthy fellow,” said the little man, “ I will do what I can 
for you; take this and show it to your comrades in the morn¬ 
ing ’* So he took out an old cloak and gave it to^the soldier, 
telling him that \\jienever he put it over his shoulders any¬ 
thing that he wished for would be fulfilled; then the little 
man made him a bow and walked away. 

The second soldier’s turn to watch soon came, and the 
first laid himself down to sleep; but the second man had not 
sat by himself long before up came the little man in the red 
jacket again. The soldie^ treated him in a friendly way as 
bis comrade had done, and the little man gave him a pur^e, 
which he told him was always fiiil of goljd,*let him draw as 
much as he would. 

Thep the third §oldier’s turn to watch oa*me, and he also 
had the little man for hfs guest, who gave him a wonderful 
horn that drew crowds around it wkenever it was played; 
and made every one (orget his business to come and dance 
to itsbbeautifiA music. 

In the morning each told his story and showed his tr^ure; 
and as they all liked each other -very much antf 
friends, they agreed to travel together to see the. world, and 
for awhile (jnly to make use of the wonderful purse. And 
thus they spent theilUjlne very joyously, till .at last they began 
to be tired of tKis rovii^ life, and thought theyinhotild like 
4;oJijave a home of their own. So the first soldier put his 
cloak on, and wished for a fin^ castle. In a neoment it stood 

* J / ^ 

before their eyes;-fine^ardens.anc^green lawns spread round 
it, and flocks of sheep and goats ^d herds of oxen were 
grazing about, and out of the gate came a fine coach with 
thr^ dapple-grey horses to meet them and brine them home. 
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All this was very well for a time; but it would not do to 
stay at home always, so they got together all their rich clothes 
and horses and servants, and ordered their coach with three 
horses, and set out on a journey to see a neighbouriag king. 
Now this king had an only daughter, and as he took the three 
soldiers for kings’ sons, he gave them a kind welcome. One 
day as the second soldier was walking with the princess, she 
saw him with the wonderful purse in his hand; and having 
asked hiin what it was, he was foolish enough to tell her;— 
though indeed it did not much signify, fpr she was a witch, 
and knew all the wonderful things that the three soldiers 
brought. Now this princess was very cunning and artful; 
so she set to work and made a purse so like the soldier’s that 
i:o one would know one from the other, and then asked him 
to come and see her, and made him drink some wine that 
she had got rc*ady for him, till he'fell fast asleep. Then she 
f'*lt in his pocket, and took away the wonderful purse and 
left the one she^iad made in its place. 

The next morning the soldiers set out home, and soon 
a'ter they reached* tljeir castle, happeping to waqf some 
money, they went to their purse fell: it„and found something 
indeed in it, but to their great sorrow when they had emptied 
it, none came in the place of what th^ took. Then the cheat 
was soon found out; for the second soldier knew wljpre he 
had been, and how he had told the story to the princess, and 
gt^ojcd that she had betrayed him. “ Alas!” cried he, 
“ poor wnetches that we are, what shall we do?” “ Oh!” 
said the first soldier, “ let no grey hairs grow from this niL^hap; 
I will soon get the purse back.” So hejehrew his cloak across 
his shoulders and wished himself in the piincess’s chamber. 
There he found her sitting alone, telling her gold that fell 
around her in a shower fr(^ the purse. But the soldier 
stood looking at her too*lont, for the moment she.^w him 
she started up and cried ouf with all her force, ** Thievesl 
Thieves!” so yiat the whole court came running in and 
tried to seujp him. The poor soldiei* now began to be* 
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fully frightened in his turn, and thought it was high time to 
make the best of his way off; so without thinking of the 
ready way of travelling that his cloak gave him, he ran to the 
windovw, opened it, and jumped out; and unluckily in his 
haste his cloak caught and was left hanging, to the great joy 
of the princess, who knew its worth. 

The poor soldier made the best of his way home to his 
comrades, on foot and in a very downcast mood; but the 
third soldier told him to keep up his heart, and too^ his horn 
and blew a merry ^une. At the first blast a countless troop 
of foot and horse came rushing to their aid, and they set out 
to make war against their enemy. Then the king’s palace 
was besieged, and he was told that he must give up the purse 
and cloak, or that not one stone would be left upon another. 
And the king went into his daughter’s chamber and talked 
with her; but she said, “ Let me try first if “I cannot beat 
them some other way.” So she thought of a cunning scheme 
to overreach them, and dressed herself out ^s'a poor girl with 
a basket on her arm; and set out by night with her maid, and 
went in0 the enemyrS camp as if she wanted’fo sell trinkets. 

In the morning she, begfkn to ramble about, singing ballads 
so beautifully, that all the tents were* left empty, and the 
soldiers ran round in ,crowds and thought of nothing but 
hearing her sin^. Amongst the rest came the soldier to whom 
the horn belonged, and as soon as she saw him she winked 
to her maid, who slipped slily through the crowd 
into his tent where it hung, and stole it away. This done, 
they both go^ safely back to the palace; the besieging army 
went away, the thre^,Wonderful gifts were all left ^ in the 
hands of the prindbss, an^ the three soldiers were a^pehniless 
and iorlom as when the little man with the red jacket found 
them in the wood. • J ^ » 

Poor ^llowsl they began ta thihk what was now to be 
done. “ Comrades,” at last said the second soldier, who had 
had the purse, “ we had better part; we cani^ot live together, 
let seek his bread jb well as he can.” So l^e turned to 
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the right, and the other two to the left; for they said they 
would rather travel together. Then on he strayed till he 
came to a wood (now this was the same wood where they 
had met with so much good luck before); and he wglked on 
a long time till evening began to fall, when he sat down tired 
beneath a tree, and soon fell asieep. 

Morning dawned, and he was greatly delighted, at opening 
his eyes, to see that the tree was laden with the most beautiful 
apples. He was hungry enough, so he soon plucked and ate 
first one, then a second, then a third appjp. A strange feeling 
came over his nose: when he put the apple to his mouth 
something was in the way; he felt it; it was his nose, that 
grew and grew till it hung down to his breast. It did not 
stop there, still it grew and grew; “ HeavensI” thought he, 
“ when will it have done growing?” And well might he ask, 
for by this time it reached the ground as he sat on the grass, 

■ md thus it kept creeping on till he could not bear its weight, 
o!*raise himself up: and it seemed as if it would never end, 
for already it stretched its enormous length all through the 
nood. ' " i ^ ^ 

Meantime his comrades were ^ourjieying on, till on a 
sudden one of them, stumbled against something. “ What 
can that be?” said the other. They Rooked, but could think 
of nothing that it was like but a nose. “ We will fgllow it 
and find its owner, however,” said they; so they traced it up 
at ^i^st they found their poor comrade lying stretched 
along under the apple-tree. What was to be done? They 
tried to carry him, but in vain. They caught an ass th^t was 
passing by, and raised him upon ite^Tjack; but it was soon 
tired of Qsrrying such a load. So they sat down in despair, 
when up came the little man* in the red jacket. “ Whjs, hcav 
Kow, friend?” said he, laughing; “ well, I must find a cure 
for you, I see.” So h^tol<* themjto gather a pear from a 
tree that grew close by, and the nose would come right again. 
No time was lo^t, and the no^e was soon brought to its proper 
size, to thejpoor soldier’s joy. 
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“ I will do something more for you yet,” said the little 
man; “ take some of those pears and apples with you; 
whoever eats one of the apples will have his nose grow like 
yours ju,st now; but if you give him a pear, all will come 
right again. Go to the princess and get her to eat some of 
your apples; her nose will grow tuenty times as long as 
yours did, then look sharp, and you will get what you want 
of her.” 

Then they thanked their old friend very heartily for all his 
kindness, and it w^ agreed that the poor soldier who had 
already tried the power of the apple should undertake the 
task. So he dressed himself up as a gardener’s boy, and went 
to the king’s palace, and said he had apples to s*ell, such as 
were never seen there before. Every one that saw them was 
delighted and wanted to taste, but he said they were only 
for the princess; and she scton sent her maid to huy his stock. 
They were so ripe and rosy that she soon began eating, aij'^’- 
had already eaten three when she too began to wonder wlttt 
ailed her nose, for it grew and grew, down to the ground, out 
at the w^dow, and oyer the garden, noif)ody krfows where. 

Then the king made kiA>wn to all his kingdom, that who- 
ever would heal her of this dreadful disease should be richly 
rewarded. Many tried,^but the princess got no relief. And 
now tlje old soldier dressed himself up very sprucely as a 
doctor, who said he could cure her; so he chopped up some 
of the apple, and to punish her a little more gave hti a-dStef' 
saying he would call to-morrow and see her again. The 
morrc^ came^, and, of course, instead of being better, the 
nose had been growiif^^ £ast all night, and the poor princess 
was in a dreadful‘fright. So the doctor chopped jip'^ very 
little/>f the pear and gave hei*, ar d said he was sure that 
would do good, and he would c&ll again the nej:t day. Next*' 
day canip, and the iu)se#vas, to(be sure, a little smaller, but 
yet it was bigger than it was wnen thp doctor first began to 
meddle with it. r ^ ^ 

THqp he thought to Umself, ** I must frightep this cun- 
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ning princess a little more before I shall get what I want of 
her;” so he gave her another dose of the apple, and said he 
would call on the morrow. The morrow came, and the nose 
was ten times as bad as before. “ My good lady,”»said the 
doctor. “ something works against my medicine, and is too 
strong for it; but I know by the force of my art what it is; 
you have stolen goods about you, I am sure, and if you do 
not give them back, I can do nothing for you.” But the 
princess, denied very stoutly that she had anything of the 
kind. “ Very well,” said the doctor, “^^'ou may do as you 
please, but I am sure I am right, and you will die if you do 
not own it.” Then he went to the king, and told him how the 
matter stood. “ Daughter,” said he, “ send back the cloak, 
the purse, and the horn, that you stole from the right owners.” 

Then she ordered her maid to fetch all three, and gave 
them to the doctor, and begged him to give them back to the 
and the moment he had them safe he gave her a 
■^ole pear to bat, and tKe nose came right. And as for the 
doctor, he put on the cloak, wished the king and all his court 
i good day, and was <joon with his two brothers, viho lived 
from that time happily at home ii* th^r palace, except when 
they took airings in their coach with the three dapple-grey 
horses. 


THE FIVE SERVANTS 

Sonje time ago there reigned in S c^ntry many thousands 
of miles !#ff an old queen who was very spiteful and delighted 
^in nothing so much as niiscliief. She had one daughter, who 
was thought to be th^ most beautiful princess in the world; 
but her mother only matte uife of hei as a trap for the.unwary; 
and whenever any sui£or wlto had heard of her beauty came 
to seek her in«marriage, the only answer the old lady gave 
to each was, that he must undertake sopie very ha«d'task 
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and forfeit his life if he failed. Many, led by the report of 
the princess’s charms, imdertook these tasks, but failed in 
doing what the queen set them to do. No mercy was ever 
shown them; but the word was given at once, and off their 
heads were cut. 

t 

Now it happened that a prince, who lived in a country 
far off, heard of the great beauty of this young lady, and 
said to his father, “ Dear father, let me go and try my luck.” 
“ No,” said the king; “ if you go, you will sureljt Ipse your 
life,” The prince, however, had set his heart so much upon 
the scheme, that when he found his father was against it he 
fell very ill, and took to his bed for seven years, and no art 
could cure him, or recover his lost spirits: so when his father 
saw that if he went on thus he would die, he said to him, 
with a heart full of grief, ” If it must be so, go and try your 
luck.” At this he rose from his bed, recovered His health and 
spirits, and went forward on his way light of heart and f^ll 
of joy. ' * ^ 

Then on he journeyed over hill and dale, through fair 
weather ,.^d foul, till one day, as he»was ritilng through a 
wood, he thought he^ sav»^ afar off some large animal upon 
the ground, and as he drew near he fou.\d that it was a man 
lying along upon the grass under the trees; but he looked 
more lyx a mo\!intain than a man, he was so fat and jolly. 
When this big fellow saw the traveller, he arose, and said, 
“ If you want anyone to wait upon you, you will do 
take me into your service.” “ What should I do wKh such a 
fat fellow as you.?” said the prince. “ It would be nothing 
to you if I were three2tji6usand times as fat,” said the man, 

“ so that I do but behaye myself weh.” “ That^s true,” 
answered the prince, ” so come witli me; I can put you to^^ 
some use or another; I dare say.’* Thpn the fat man rose up * 
and followed the prince,*' and b^ aifd by they saw another 
man lying on the ground with his ear close to the turf. The 
prince said, “ What ave you doing there?” ” ^ am listening,” 
ans\ir€r<5’d the man, ” Tp- what?” ” To all that is going on 
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in the world, for I can hear everything, I can even hear the 
grass grow. “ Tell me,” said the prince, “ what you hear is 
going on at the court of the old queen, who has the beautiful 
daughter.” “ I hear,” said the listener, “ the noise of the 
sword ^hat is cutting off the^head of one of her suitors.” 
“ Well!” said the prince, “ I see I shall be able to make you 
of use;—come along with me!” They had not gone far before 
they saw a pair of feet, and then part of the legs of a man 
stretched out; but they were so long that they could not see 
the rest of the body, till they had passed o» a good deal farther, 
and at last they came to the body, and after going on a while 
farther, to head; “ Bless me!” said the prince, “ what a 
long rope you are!” “ Oh!” answered the tall man, “ this is 
nothing; when I choose to stretch myself to my full length, 
I am three times as high as any mountain you have seen on 
your travels, 1 warrant you; I will willingly do what I can 
“ ft/*fterve you if you will let me.” “ Come along then,” said 
tUe prince, “ I Caq turn you to account in some way.” 

The prince and his train went on farther into the wood, 
and next saw a fhan lying by the roadsiefo basking indthe heat 
of the sun, yet shaking^ and shivering §11 over, so that not a 
limb lay still. “ Wl«at makes you shiver?” said the prince, 
“ while the sun is shining so warmP’i “ Alas!” answered the 
man, ” the warmer it is, the colder I am; th<f sun only seems 
to me like a sharp frost that thrills through all my bones; 
^nSTolTthe other hand, ^hen others are what you call cold I 
begin to be warm, so that I can neither bear the ice for its 


heat nor the fire for its cold.” “ You are a Queer fallow,” 
said t^ prince; “ but if you have fio^in^ else to do, come 
along witll me.” The'next thing th^y saw was a man standing, 
stretching his neck and looking around him from hill te hill. 
* What are y6u looking for so eagerly?” Said the prince. “ I 
have such sharp eyes,” %aid the mjfti, “ that I can see over 
woods and fields and hills aAd dales;—^in short, all over the 


world.” “ Well,” said the prince, “ con* with me if jpu will, 
for I want one more to make up mytrain.”. 
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Then they all journeyed on, and met with no one else till 
they came to the city where the beautiful princess lived. The 
prince went straight to the old queen, and said, “ Here I am, 
ready ta do any task you set me, if you will give me your 
daughter as a reward when I have done.” ” I will «et you 
three tasks,” said the queen; “ and if you get through all, 
you shall be the husband of my daughter. First, you must 
bring me a ring which I dropped in the red sea.” The prince 
went home to his friends and said, “ The first task if not an 
easy one; it is to fefch a ring out of the red sea, so lay your 
heads together and say what is to be done.” Then the sharp- 
sighted one said, “ I will see where it lies,” and looked down 
into the sea, and cried out, “ There it lies upon a rock at the 
bottom.” “ I w'ould fetch it out,” said the tall man, “ if I 
could but see it.” “Well!” cried out the fat one,“I will help 
you to do that,” and laid himself down and hdld his mouth 
to the water, and drank up the waves till the bottom of Jtin. 
sea was as dry as a meadow. Then the tpll'man stoopeff*a 
little and pulled out the ring with his hand, and the prince 
took it tQ.the old quern, who looked at it, md'wondering said, 
“ It is indeed the right /mg; you have gone through this 
task well: but now comes the second? look yonder at the 
meadow before my palace; see! there are a hundred fat oxen 
feeding there; you must eat them all up before noon: and 
underneath in my cellar there are a hundred casks of wine, 
which you must drink all up.” “May I not invite somd^’eSt#' 
to share the feast with me?” said the prince. “ W’hy, yes!” 
said Uie old }voman with a spiteful laugh; “ you may ask 
one of your friends toTlyfeakfast with you, but no morq.” 

Then the prince went hpme and said to the fat mtin, “ You 
must he my guest to-day, and for oifce you shall eat your fiU.”^ 
So the fat man set to work and ate th^ hundred K)xen without 
leaving a bit, and ashed <f that was *io be all he should have 
for his breakfast? and he dratlk the .wine out of the casks 
without leaving a dr(3p, licking even his finge^ when he had 
doSe. «>When the ineal wpis ended, the prince weqjfc to the old 
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woman and told her the second task was done. Your work 
is not all over, however,” muttered the old hag to herself; 
“ I will catch you yeti you shall not keep your head upon 
your shoulders if I can help it. This evening,” said ghe, “ I 
will bring my daughter into your house and leave her with 
you; you shall sit together thdre, but take care that you do 
not fall asleep; for I shall come when the clock strikes twelve, 
and if she is not then with you, you are undone.” “ Oh!” 
thought the prince, “ it is an easy task to keep such a watch 
as that; 1 will take care to keep my eyes tyien.” So he called 
his servants and told them all that the old woman had said. 
“ Who knows, though,” said he, “ but there may be some 
trick at the bottom of this? it is as well to be upon our guard 
and keep watch that the young lady does not get away.” 
When it was night the old woman brought her daughter to 
the prince’s hpuse; then the tall man twisted himself round 
^.lah^ut it, the listener put his ear to the ground, the fat man 
piMed 4iimself before the'‘door so that no living soul could 
enter, and the shaVp-eyed one looked out afar and watched. 
Y ithin sat the pjinCess^without saying a word, but the moon 
shone bright through the windows upon her face, and the 
prince gazed upon l\er* wonderful beauty. And while he 
lopked upon her with a heart full of joy and love, his eyelids 
did not droop; but at eleven o’clock the olcl woman^cast a 
charm over them so that they all fell asleep, and the princess 
•acich'ii ki a moment. , 

And thys they slept till a quarter to twelve, when the 
charm had no longer any power over them, and thgy all 
awoke. “ Alas! alas! woe is me,” ccriftl the prince; “ now 
I am leist jfor ever.” And his faithful servdiits began to weep 
over their unhappy lot; fiut the listener said, “ Be still anj^ 
I'will listen;”, so.he listened* awhile, and .cried out, “T hear 
her bewailing her fate;**sand the shgrp-gighted man looked, 
and said, “ 1 see her sitting pn a rock three hundred miles 
hence; now help us, my tall friend; if you stand up, you 
will reach her in two steps '* Very well,” answef^'Xhe 
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tall man; and ii> an instant, before one could turn one’s 
head round, he was at the foot of the enchanted rock. Then 
the tall man took the yoimg lady in his arms and carried her 
back to, the prince a moment before it struck twelve; and 
they all sat down again and made merry. And when the 
clock struck twelve the old cfueen came sneaking by with a 
spiteful look, as if she was going to say, “ Now he is mine ”; 
nor could she think otherwise, for she knew that her daughter 
was but the moment before on the rock three hundred miles 
off; but when she ^me and saw her daughter iii the prince’s 
room she started, and said, “ There is somebody here who 
can do more than I can.” However, she now saw that she 
could no longer avoid giving the prince her daughter for a 
wife, but said to her in a whisper, “ It is a shame that you 
should be won by servants, and not have a husband of your 
own choice.” •: , 

Now the young lady was of a very proud, haughty temgfr, 
and her anger was raised to such a pitch, that the nexrmor..- 
ing she ordered three hundred loads of wood to be brought 
and piled up; and told the prince it yasTruc he had by the 
help of his servants done .the three tasks, but that before she 
would marry him someone must sit'upon that pile of wood 
when it was set on hre and bear the heat. She thought to 
herself that thqjigh his servants had done everything else for 
him, none of them would go so far as to bum themselves for 
him, and that then she should put his love to t\K-test by 
seeing whether he would sit upon it himself. Bijt she was 
mistaj^en; for when the servants heard this, they said, “ We 
have all done sometlAng>.but the frosty man; now his turn is 
come;” and they'took him and put him on the wobd, and 
sgt it^ on fire. Then the fire rose v^ad burned for three long 
days, till all the wpod was gone; and when it^ was out, tht 
frosty man stood iit the amidst of the ashes trembling like an 
aspen-leaf, and said, “ 1 never ^hivered so much in my life; 
if it had lasted much longer, 1 should have lost the use of 
my'li^s.” 
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When the princess had no longer any plea for delay, she 
saw that she was bound to marry the prince; but when they 
were going to church, the old woman said, “ I will never 
consent;” and sent secret orders out to her horsemen to 
kill and slay all before them, and bring back her daughter 
before Sie could be married. Ifcwever, the listener had pricked 
up his ears and heard all that the old woman said, and told it 
to the prince. So they made haste and got to the church first, 
and were married; and then the five servants took their leave 
and went away saying, “ We will go and try our luck in the 
world on our own account.” 

The prince set out with his wife, and at the end of the 
first day’s journey came to a village, where a swineherd was 
feeding his swine: and as they came near he said to his wife, 
“ Do you know who I am? I am not a prince, but a poor 
swineherd; he whom you see yonder with the swine is my 
^ father, and our business will be to help him to tend them.” 
^n 4ie went into the swineherd’s hut with her, and ordered 
her royal clothes tb be taken away in the night; so that when 
i ^le awoke in tltg morning she had nothing to put on, till the 
W'oman who lived there made a gr^at favour of giviifg her an 
old gown and a pair of Worsted stockings. “ If it were not for 
your husband’s sake,” said she, “ I would not have given 
you anything.” Then the poor prinftess gav^ herself up for 
lost, and believed that her husband must indeed be a*s\^•ine- 
herd; .biu she thought she would make the best of it, and 
began to help him to feed them, and said, “ It is a just reward 
for my pride.” When this had lasted eight days she could 
bear it no longer, for her feet wer^ all over w'ounds, and as 
she sat* down and wtfpt by the waySide, 'some people came 
up to her and pitied he^;., and asked if she knew what her 
husband really was. “ Yes,V said she; “ a swineherd; he is 
just gone out to market,with some ^of his stock.” But they 
said, “ Come along and we will take you to him;” and they 
took her over the hill to the palace of tlje prince’s father; and 
when thev canfe into the hall, thefe stood her husbanf^so 
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richly dressed in his royal clothes that she did not know him 
till he fell upon her neck and kissed her, and said, “ I have 
borne much for your sake, and you too have also borne a 
great deal for me.” Then the guests were sent for, and the 
marriage feast was given, and all made merry and danced 
and sang, and the best wish that I can wish is, that you and 
I had been there too. 


CAT-SKIN 

There was once a king, whose queen had hair of the purest 
gold, and was so beautiful that her match was not to be met 
with on the whole face of the earth. But this beautiful queen 
fell ill, and when she felt that her end drew near, she called 
the king to her and said, “ Vow tj me that,you wilk 
marry again, unless you meet with a wife ^J^ho is as beautiful 
as I am, and who has golden hair like mine.’’.Then when the 
king in His grief had vovvedall she asked, she shut her eyes and 
died. But the king w*ds not to be comforted, and for a long 
time never thought of taking another wife. At last, however, 
his counsellors said, “ This will not do; the king must marry 
again, {hat we may have a queen.” So messengers were sent 
far and wide, to seek for a bride who was as beautiful.as the;, 
late queen. But there was no princess in the world so beau¬ 
tiful; and if there had been, still there was not one to be 
found* who hSd such agoljden hair. So the messengers came 
home and had donfc ail *their work for nothing. ^ *■ 

Now the king had a daughter vfho was just as beautiful 
as her mother, and had the sama golden hair, ^d when sh» 
was grown up, the king^looked at l\pl and saw that she was 
just like his late queen: then he said to his courtiers, “ May 
1 not marry my daugjiter? she is the very image of my dead 
wifs: imless I have her,,l shal/ not find any* bride upon the 
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whole earth, and you say there must be a queen.” When the 
courtiers heard this, they were shocked, and said, “ Heaven 
forbid that a father should marry his daughter! out of so 
great a sin no good can come.” And his daughter was also 
shocked, but hoped the king would soon give up such thoughts; 
so she iiaid to him, “ Before I marry anyone 1 must have three 
dresses; one must be of gold like the sun, another must be 
of shining silver like the moon, and a third must be dazzling 
as the stars: besides this, I want a mantle of a thousand 
different kiiids of fur put together, to which every beast in the 
kingdom must give a part of his skin.” And thus she thought 
he would think of the matter no more. But the king made 
the iQpst skilful workmen in his kingdom weave the three 
dresses, one as golden as the sun, another as silvery as the 
moon, and a third shining like the stars; and his hunters were 
tiild to hunt out all the beasts in his kingdom and take the 
finest fur out of their skins; and so a mantle of a thousand 

I ^ 

^jrs w'ps made. « 

When all was r^ady, the king sent them to her; but she 
^>jt up in the n>ght when all w'ere asleep, and took three of her 
trinkets, a golden ring,’a golden necklace .‘and a goldefi brooch; 
and packed the three d«csses of the sufl, moon, and stars up 
in a nut-shell, and wrapped herself up in the mantle of all 
sorts of furs and besmeared her hadds and^face with soot. 
I'lien she threw herself upon Heaven for help in heT need, 
and wepkeaway and journeyed on the whole night, till at 
last she came to a large wood. As she was very tired, she sat 
herself down in the hollow of a tree and soon fell asleep: 
and there she slept on till it was mi^-dny. And it happened, 
that as‘the king to Y^hom the wood* Belonged was hunting 
in it, his dogs came to the tr^e, and began to sniff about and 
run round and round, and then to bark. “ Look sharp,sai*d 
the king to tAe huntsia^, “ and see what sort of game lies 
there.” And the huntsmen went up to* the tree, and when 
they came back again iaid, ‘*In the hollow tree there lies a 
most wonderful*beast, such a^ we never saw before; 'its ckin 
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seems of a thousand kinds of fur, but there it lies, fast asleep.” 

“ See,” said the king, “ if you can catch it alive, and we will 
take it with us.” So the huntsmen took it up, and the maiden 
awoke and was greatly frightened, and said, I am a poor 
child that has neither father nor mother left; have pity on 
me and take me with you.” »Then they said, “ Yes, Mias 
Cat-skin, you will do for the kitchen; you can sweep up the 
ashes and do things of that sort.” So they put her in the 
coach and took her home to the king’s palace. Then they 
showed her a little comer under the staircase where ’no light 
of day ever peeped in, and said, “ Cat-skin, you may lie and 
sleep there.” And she was sent into the kitchen, and made 
to fetch wood and water, to blow the fire, pluck the poultry, 
pick the herbs, sift the ashes, and do all the dirty work. 

Thus Cat-skin lived for a long time very sorrowfully. 

“ Ah! pretty princess!” thought she, “ what will now become 
of thee?” But it happened one day that a feast was to b? , 
held in the king’s castle; so she saii to the cQok, “ May ^ gt 
up a little while and see what is going on? f will take care and 
stand behind the door.” And the cook said„ “ Yes, you may 
go, but be back again in half an hour's time to rake out the 
ashes.” Then she t6ok her little lasnp, and went into her 
cabin, and took off the fur skin, and washed the soot from 
off her face and,hands, ^ that her beauty shone forth like the 
sun from behind the clouds. She next opened her nut-shell, 
and brought out of it the dress tha( shone like th* sun, anc^ 
so went to the feast. Everyone made way for her, for nobody 
knew ,her, and they thought she could be no less than a king’s 
daughter. But the hin^ came up to her and held out his 
hand and danced tvitb *her, and he thought in his hdart, “ 1 
nevei; saw anyone half so beautiful.’| 

When the dance -yvas at an end, she curtsied; ,and when the 
king looked round for hef, she was gqde, no one knew whither. 
The guards who stood at the cptle gate were called in; but 
they had seen no one. The tn^ was, that she had run into 
her liffSe cabin, pulled pff her dress, blacked her face and 
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hands, put on the fiir-skin cloak, and was Cat-skin again. 
When she went into the kitchen to her work, and began to 
rake the ashes, the cook said, “ Let that alone till the morning, 
and heat the king’s soup; I should like to run up now and 
give a peep; but take care you don’t let a hair fall into it, or 
you will run a chance of neve* eating again.” 

As soon as the cook went away, Cat-skin heated the king’s 
soup and toasted up a slice of bread as nicely as ever she 
could; and when it was ready, she went and looked in the 
cabin for uer little golden ring, and put it into the dish in 
which the soup was. When the dance was over, the king 
ordered his soup to be brought in, and it pleased him so well, 
that^e thought he had never tasted any so good before. 
.A.t the bottom he saw a gold ring lying, and as he could not 
make out how it had got there, he ordered the cook to be 
sent for. The cook was frightened when he heard the order, 
.and said to Cat-skin, “ You must have let a hair fall into the 
•*' 01 ^); if it be ^o, you w'ill have a good beating.” Then he 
went before the king, and he asked him who had cooked the 
soup. “ I did/’ answered he. But the king said, “ That is 
not true; it was better done than Tjpu cduld do it.” *Then he 
answered, “ To tell thc^ truth, I did ndl cook it, but Cat-skin 
did.” ” Then let Cat-skin come up,” said the king: and when 
she came, he said to her, ” Who arS you?”^ “ I am a poor 
child,” said she, “ who has lost both father and mother.” 

How cPTie you in my palace?” asked he. “ I am good for 
nothing,” said she, “ but to be scullion-girl, and to have 
boots and shoes thrown at my head.’’ “ But how did ^ou get 
the ring that was in the soup?” asked the king. ’But she would 
not owh that she knew anything abotit”th& ring; so the king 
sent her away again abouS hes business. , ^ 

After a time there was aftother feast, and Cat-skin asked 
the cook to let her go uf^and see it ag before. “ Yes,” said he, 
“ but come back again in half an hour, and cook the king the 
soup that he likes so much.” ^Then she jan to her little cabin, 
washed herself* quickly, and took l;he dress out which was 
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silvery as the moon, and put it on; and when she went in 
looking like a king’s daughter, the king went up to her and 
rejoiced at seeing her again, and when the dance began, he 
danced with her. After the dance was at an end, she managed 
to slip out so slyly that the king did not see where she was 
gone; but she sprang into her'little cabin and made herself 
into Cat-skin again, and went into the kitchen to cook the 
soup. Whilst the cook was above, she got the golden necklace, 
and dropped it into the soup; then it was brought to the 
king, who ate it, and it pleased him as well as before; so he 
sent for the cook, wJio was again forced to tell him that Cat- 
skin had cooked it. Cat-skin was brought again before the 
king: but she still told him that she was only fit to ha^Oi the 
boots and shoes thrown at her head. 

But when the king had ordered a feast to be got ready for 
the third time, it happeneck just the same as before. “ You 
must be a witch, Cat-skin,” said the cook; “ for you always, 
put something into the soup, so thalfit pleases.the king*better« 
than mine.” However, he let her go up as 'oefore. Then she 
put on the dress which sparkled like the stars,! and went into 
the ball-room in it; a^d ttve king danced with her again, and 
thought she had neve!- looked so bealitiful as she did then: 
so whilst he was dancing with her, he put a gold ring on her 
finger without Jier seeing it, and ordered that the dance 
should be kept up a long time. When it w’as at an end, he 
would have held her fast by the hand; but she slipped away, 
and sprang so quickly through the crowd that he lost sight of 
her; and she ran as fast as she could into her little cabin under 

* f 

the stairs. But this time .she kept away too long, an,d stayed 
beyond the half-hdur; %o she had not .time to take bff her 
fine dress, but threw her fbr maatlejover it, and in her haste 
did not soot herself all over, but ieft one finger yfhite. • 

Then she ran into the jcitchen, anck-booked the king’s soup; 
and as soon as the cook was gone she put the golden brooch 
into the dish. When ..the king ^t to the bottom, he ordered 
Cat-skiif to be called oqce more, and soon ‘saw the white 
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finger and the ring that he had put on it whilst they were 
dancing; so he seized her hand, and kept fast hold of it, and 
when she v anted to loose herself and spring awSy, the cloak 
fell off a little on one side, and the starry dress y)arkled 
underneath it. I’hcn he got hold of the fur and tore it off, 
and hci golden hair and bcaudful form were seen, and she 
could no longer hide herself: so she washed the soot and 
ashes from oft' her fiice, and showed herself to be the most 
beautiful princess upon the face of the earth. But the king 
said, “ You are my beloved bride, and we will never more 
be parted from each other.*’ And the wedding-feast was held, 
ind a merry day it was. 


THE ROBBER-BRIDEGROOM 

M A 

There was once‘a miller who had a pretty daughter; and 
V nen she was g’-own up, he thought to himself, “ If a seemly 
man should come to a^k her for h^ wife, I will giVt her to 
him that she may be taken care of.” ‘Now it so happened 
that one did come, who seemed to be very rich, and behaved 
very well; and as the miller saw no rfiason to find fault with 
him, he said he should have his daughter, ^et the Siaiden 
^iiJ not Jo.’'e him quite so well as a bride ought to love her 
'Oridegroom, but, on the other hand, soon began to feel a 
kind of inward shuddering whenever she saw or thou^t of 
nim. . • 

One day he said to, her, “ Why do *ybu not come and see 
my home,^since you are tb my bride?” ” I do not ^now 
V. here your house is,” sai^ the girl. ’Tis out there-,” saiS 
her bridegroom, “ yond^, in the dark green wood.” Then 
she began to try and avoid going, and s’aid, “ Bu-. I cannot 
find the way thither.” “ We^l, but you must come and see 
me next Sunday*,” said the bridegroom; “ I have asked some 
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guests to meet you, and that you may find your way through 
the wood, I will strew ashes for you along the path.” 

When Sunday came and the maiden was to go out, she 
felt very much troubled, and took care to put on two pockets, 
and filled them with peas and beans. She soon came to the 
wood, and found her path strerved with ashes; so she /ollowed 
the track, and at every step threw a pea on the right and a 
bean on the left side of the road; and thus she journeyed on 
the whole day till she came to a house which stood in the 
middle of the dark wood. She saw no one within', and all was 
quite still, till on a sudden she heard a voice cry, 

” Turn again, bonny bride! 

Turn again home! 

Haste from the robber’s den. 

Haste away home!” 

She looked around, and saw a littl^ bird sitting in a cage th^* 
hung over the door; and he flapped his wings, and igain 
she heard him cry, 

4 y • ^ « 

“ Tum^again, bonny bride! 

‘Turn again horflej 
Haste from the robber’s den, 

Haste away home!” 

However, the bride went in, and roamed alongi from on? 
room to another, and so over all the house; but it was quite 
empt^, and not a soul could she see. At last she came to a 
room where h very very,old woman was sitting. “ Pray, can 
you tell me, my good \voman,” said slys, “ if my bnllegroom 
lives^ here?” “Ah! my*^dear .chilvl!” said the old woman, 
** you are come to fall into the/-trap laid for you: your wed¬ 
ding can only be with Death, for t^t robber will surely take 
away your life! if 1 do not save you, you are lost!” so she 
hid the bride behin4 a large c^k, and then said to her, “ Do 
not stit or move yourself at all lest some halrm should befall 
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you; and when the robbers are asleep we will run off; I 
have long wished to get away.” i 

She had hardly done this when the robbers lame in, and 
brought another young maiden with them that had been 
ensnared like the bride. Then they began to feast and drink, 
and wCre deaf to her shrieks #.nd groans: and they gave her 
some wine to drink, three glasses, one of white, one of red, 
and one of yellow; upon which she fainted and fell down 
dead. Now the bride began to grow very uneasy behind the 
cask, and thought that she too must die in her turn. Then 
the one that was to be her bridegroom'saw that there was 
a gold ring on the little finger of the maiden they had mur- 
deridi^nd tis he tried to snatch it off, it flew up in the air and 
fell down again behind the cask just in the bride’s lap. So he 
took a light, and searched about all round the room for it, 
but could not find anything; apd another of the robbers 
. said, “ Have you looked behind the large cask yet?” “ Pshaw!” 
••sai^ the old wpman. “"Come, sit still and eat your supper 
now, and leave the ring alone till to-morrow; it won’t run 
\vav. I’ll warrant.’-’ 

So the robbers gave' up the search, afid went on frfth their 
eating and drinking; hwt the old womJn dropped a sleeping- 
draught into their wine, and they laid themselves down and 
slept, and snored roundly. And whtn the bride heard this, 
she stepped out from behind the cask; and as she wife forced 
, to walk*O' er the sleepers, who were lying about on the floor, 
she trembled lest she should awaken some of them. But 
Heaven aided her, so that she soon got through her danger; 
and the^old woman went upstairs widi her, and they both 
ran aw5y from this njurderous den. '5’Be iishes that had been 
•Strewed ^ere now all btowi; away, but the peas and^beans 
had taken ropt and were springing up, and showed her the 
way by the light of tllg moon. So they w'alked the whole 
night, and in the morning reached the hull; when the bride 
told her father all that *had happened tocher. 

As soon as the day arrivea whet^ the wedding wao to take 
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place, the bridegoom came; and the miller gave orders that 
all his friends and relations should be asked to the feast. 
And as they^'were all sitting at table, one of them proposed 
that each of the guests should tell some tale. Then the bride¬ 
groom said to the bride, when it came to her turn, “ Well, 
my dear, do you know nothing? come, tell us some stor)’.” 

“ Yes,” answered she, “ I can tell you a dream that I dreamt. 

I once thought I was going through a wood, and went on 
and on till I came to a house where there was not a soul to 
be seen, but a bird in a cage, that cried out twice, 

“ ‘ Turn again, bonny bride! 

Turn again home! 

Haste from the robber’s den, 

Haste away home!’ 

—I only dreamt that, my Irve. Then I went through all the 
rooms, which were quite empty, until I came to a room., 
where there sat a very old woman! 'and I said to her, * Hoes* 
my bridegroom live here?* but she answered, ‘ Ah! my 
dear child! you have fallen into a murderan’s snare; your 
bridegroom will surdiy kiJ.l you ’;—I only dreamt that, my 
love. But she hid me behind a iargd cask; and hardly had 
she done this, when the robbers came in dragging a young 
woman along w'ith then\; then they gave her three kinds of 
wine to drink—white, red, and yellow, till she fell dead upon 
the ground;—1 only dreamt that, my love. After* they had • 
done this, one of the robbers saw that there was a,gold ring 
on her little finger, and snatched at it; but it flew up* to the 
ceiling, and tlien fell behind the great cask just whe^^e I was, 
and into my lap; dfidT Hbre is the ring!”*- At these words she 
brougjht out the ring and showed it yo the guests. 

When the robber saw all this, ^nd heard wh^t she said, he* 
grew as pale as ashes ^yith fright, Wild wanted to run off; 
but the guests held him fast and gave him up to justice, so 
that he and all his gflng met >^th the due reward of their 
wickednLss. *' 
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THE THREE SLUGGARDS 

The king of a country a long way off had three sons. He 
liked one as well as another, and did not know which fo leave 
his kingdom to after his deatly: so when he was dying he 
called them all to him, and said, “ Dear children, the laziesi 
sluggard of the three shall be king after me.” “ Then,” said 
the eldest, “ the kingdom is mine; for I am so la 2 y that when 
1 lie down *to sleep, if anything were to fall into my eyes 
so that I could not shut them, I should sllll go on sleeping.” 
'I’he second said, “ Father, the kingdom belongs to me; for 
I an^o la/}* that when I sit by the fire to warm myself, I 
' ould so&ner have my toes burnt than take the trouble to 
draw my legs back.” The third said, “ Father, the kingdom 
is mine: for I am so lazy that if I were going to be hanged, 
vMth the rope round my neck, and somebody were to put a 
wiiarp kiiife into my hand# to cut it, I had rather be hanged 
liian raise my hand to do it.” When the father heard this, he 
s id, “ You shalj be ihe king; for you are the fittest man.” 


THE SEVEN RA\T:NS , 

• There*v<as once a man who had seven sons, and last of all 
one daugljter. Although the little girl was very pretty, she 
was so ^eak and small that they thought she could not live: 
but they ^aid she should at once be •:hristened. 

So the father sent otie of his sons in haste to the spring to 

•4^ A. 

get some water, but the o^er^ix ran with him. Each wijnte^ 
th be first at drawing the w^ter, and so ^ey were in such a 
hurry that all let their •pitchers fall^nto the well, and they 
stood very foolishly loo|^ing at one another, and did not know 
what to do, for none dared §p home. Jn the meantime the 
father was une^y, and could not tell what made th<i young 
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men stay so long. “ Surely,” said he, “ the whole seven 
must have porgotten themselves over some game of play;” 
and when He had waited still longer and they yet did not 
come, he flew into a rage and wished them all turned into 
ravens. Scarcely had he spoken these words when he heard 
a croaking over his head, and looked up and saw seven ravens 
as black as coals flying round and round. Sorry as he was 
to see his wish so fulfilled, he did not know how what was 
done could be undone, and comforted himself as well as he 
could for the losf of his seven sons with his dear little 
daughter, who soon became stronger and every day more 
beautiful. 

For a long time she did not know that she had had 
any brothers; for her father and mother took care not to 
speak of them before her: but one day by chance she heard 
the people about her speak'of them. ” Yes,” s?id they, “ she 
is beautiful indeed, but still ’tis a pity that her brothers should 
have been lost for her sake.” Thfen she was much ♦grie-vecf, 
and went to her father and mother, and a%ked if she had any 
brothers, and what had become of them; So they dared no 
longer hide the truth fram her, but said it was the will of 
Heaven, and that her birth was only *11^6 innocent cause of it; 
but the little girl mourned sadly about it every day, and 
thought herself bound to do all she could to bring her 
brothers back; and she had neither rest nor ease, till at 
length one day she stole away, and set out intft the widen 
world to find her brothers, wherever they might bje, and free 
them^. whatever it might cost her. ' 

She took nothing vfith her but a little ring which ^er father 
and mother had given *her, a loaf of bread in case she should 
be Ivangry, a little pitcher of »water in case she should be 
thirsty, and a littl^ stool to relt upon when ^jhe should Ute 
weary. Thus she. wen| on and o»^ and journeyed till she 
came to the world^s end; then she, came to the sun^ but 
the sun looked much too hot^and fiery; so she ran away 
quicld/to the moon, but the moon was cold and chilly, and 
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said, “ I smell flesh and blood this way!” so she took herself 
away in a hurry and came to the stars, and th| stars were 
friendly and kinc^ to her, and each star sat upon his own 
little stool; but the morning-star rose up and gave her a little 
piece of wood, and^said, “ If you have not this little piece of 
wood, you cannot unlock the custle that stands on the glass- 
mountain, and there your brothers live.” The little girl 
took the piece of wood, rolled it up in a little cloth, and went 
on again until she came to the glass-mountain, and found the 
door shut. *Then she felt for the little pjece of wood: but 
when she unwrapped the cloth it was not there, and she saw 
she had lost the gif^ of the good stars. What was to be done? 
she ^aamed to save her brothers, and had no key of the castle 
of the glass-mountain; so this faithful little sister took a 
knife out of her pocket and cut off her little finger, that was 
just the size of the piece of wood "’he had lost, and put it in 
the door and opened it. 

* As she went in, a little? dwarf came up to her, and said, 
“ What are you seeking for?” “ I seek for my brothers, the 
sc.en ravens,” ayswered she. Then the dwarf said, “My 
masters arc not at home; but if you^ wilPw'ait till the^^ come, 
pray step in.” Now the*little d^varf wa# getting their dinner 
ready, and he brought their food upon seven little plates, and 
their drink in seven little glasses, aifd set them upon the 
table, and out of each little plate their sister ate z small 
j)iece, and fout of each little glass she drank a small drop; 
but she let the ring that she had brought with her fall into 
the last ^Idss. 

On a si^den she heard a fluttering and croakifig in the air, 
and the Tfiwarf said, “^ere come my inasfcrs.” When they 


came in, tHfey wanted to dkt ajid dfink, and looked for their 
little plates and^gls^es. Tlierf said one after the other, Who 
has eaten from my little® 4 )late ? and who has been drmking 


out of my little glass ? 

“ Cawl caw I \^ell I ween « 


•Mortal lips have thi^way been.” 


I 
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When the ^venth came to the bottom of his glass, and found 
there the rifrg, he looked at it, and knew that it was his father’s 
and mothe^, and said, “ Oh, that our Iitt|e sister would but 
come! then we should be free.” When the little girl heard 
this (for she stood behind the door all the time and listened), 
she ran forward, and in an instant all the ravens took their 
right form again; and all hugged and kissed each other, and 
went merrily home. 


ROLAND AND MAY-BIRD' 

There was once a poor man who went every day to cut 
wood in the forest. On^ day as he went along lie heard a 
cry like a little child’s; so he followed the sound till at la^t 
he looked up a high tree, and on* one of thje branches ^sat w 
very little girl. Its mother had fallen asleep, and a vulture 
had taken it out of her lap and flown away .with it and left it 
on the‘'tree. Thefi th^ wood-cutteV climbed up, took the 
little child down, arfj said to himself, “ I will take this poor 
child home and bring it up with my own son Roland.” So 
he brought it to his edttage, and both grew up together; and 
he called the fittle girl May-bird, because he had found her 
on a tree in May; and IVIay-bird^ and Roland vt^vc so verj 
fond of each other that they were never happy but when they 
were together. v 

But the ^^^ood-cutter became very poor, and h^d nothing 
in the world he cduid^all his own, aniindeed he had scarcely 
bre^d enough for his wi'ie and thte two children'to eat. At 
last the time came^when even that was all gor^, and he kn*w 
not where to seek for help in his nftd. Then at night, as he 
lay on his bed and burned himself here and there, restless and 
full of care, his wifCjSaid to hiiA., “ Husband, listen to me, and 
take the two children ,put early to-morro>V morning; give 
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each of them a piece of bread, and then lead th^ into the 
midst of the wood where it is thickest, make a fi« for them, 
and go away and Igave them alone to shift for the^elves, for 
we can no longer keep them here.” “ No, wife,” said the 
I'usband, ” I cannot find it in my heart to leave the children 
to the wfld beasts of the forest, vho would soon tear them to 
pieces.” “ Well, if you will not do as I say,” answered the 
wife, “ we must all stance together:” and she let him have 
no peace until he came into her plan. 

Meantime "the poor children too were lying awake, restless 
and weak from hunger, so that they heard afl that their mother 
<aid to her husband. ” Now,” thought May-bird, to herself, 
” it .vith us:” and she began to weep. But Roland 

crept to her bedside, and said, “ Do not be afraid. May-bird, 
1 will fmd out some help for us.” Then he got up, put on 
Iiih jacket, and opened the door and went out. 

The moon shone bright upon the little court before the 
cottage, .and the^ white pAbles glittered like daisies on the 
green meadows. Sc he stooped down, and put as many as 
ht could into hi^.pfxrkct, and then went back to the house. 
” Now, Alay-bird,” .sam he, “ rest jn p«ice;” and Le went 
to bed and fell fast aslee|fc. • 

Early in the morning, before the sun had risen, the wood¬ 
man’s wife came and aw'oke them. “ ®et up, children,” said 
she; “ we are going into the wood; there is a*piece oPbread 
^or each of you, but take care of it and keep some for the 
afternoon.” May-bird too!; the bread, and carried it in her 
apron, because Roland had his pocket full of stones, and they 
made theii^ way into the wood. 

After'tfley had walk^ on for a timc,<Rol&nd stood still and 
looked towii'ds home, and'after a while turned again, anji so 
OP several tim^s. Then fiis'father said, Roland, why do 
you keep turning and lagging about so? move your legs qp a 
little faster.” “ Ah, father!” answ'ereS Rflland, “ I am stop¬ 
ping to look at my white cat tfiat sits on,the roof, and wants 
to say good-bye to me.” ” You little fool!” said his mother. 
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“ that is iwt your cat; *tis the morning sun shining on fhe 
chimney-tcT).” Now Roland had not been looking at the cat, 
but had all I the while been staying behind to drop from his 
pocket one white pebble after another along the road. 

When they came into the midst of the wood, the woodman 
said, “ Run about, children, and pick up some w6od, and 
I will make a fire to keep us all warm.” So they piled up a 
little heap of brushwood, and set it a-fire; and as the flame 
burnt bright, the mother said, “ Now set yourselves by the 
fire and go to sleep, while we go and cut wood in the forest; 
be sure you wait till we come again and fetch you.” Roland 
and May-bird sat by the fireside till the afternoon, and then 
each of them ate their piece of bread. They fanri'*'’ the 
woodman was still in the wood, because they thought they 
heard the blows of his axe; but it was a bough which he had 
cunningly hung upon a fee, so that the wind blew it back¬ 
wards and forwards, and it sounded like the axe as it hit the 
other boughs. Thus they waited till evening; but the wood¬ 
man and his wife kept away, and no one '•ame to fetch them. 

When it was quite dark May-bird began to cry; but Roland 
said, “ Wait awhile till the moon vises.” And when the 

' 4 t, 

moon rose, he took Her by the hand, and there lay the pebbles 
along the ground, glittering like new'pieces of money, and 
marked the way out. * Towards morning they came again to 
the woodman’s house, and he was glad in his heart when he 
saw the children again; for he had grieved at having then^ 
alone. His wife also seemed to be glad; but in her heart she 
was angry at it. 

Not long after, there was again no bread in the bouse, and 
May-bird and RblanU heard the wi^e say to her'busband, 
“ The children found thteir w^y back once, and I took it in 
good part; but there is only half a' loaf of bread left for them 
in ihe house; to-morrow you mmi take them deeper into 
the wood, that they may not find their way out, or we shall 
all be starved.” It .grieved th« husband in his heart to do as 
his wife wished, and he thought it would be better to share 
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their last morsel with the children; but as he Aad done as 
she said once, he did not dare to say no. WhenMhe children 
had heard all their plan, Roland got up and wmted to pick 
up pebbles as before; but when he came to the ^oor he 
found his mother had locked it. Still he comforted May-bird, 
and said, “ Sleep in peace, deaf May-bird; God is very kind, 
and will help us.” Early in the morning a piece of bread was 
given to each of them, but still smaller than the one they had 
before. Upon the road Roland crumbled his in his pocket, and 
often stood still, and threw a crumb uponihe ground. “ Why 
do you lag so behind, Roland?” said the woodman; ‘"go 
your ways on before.” “ I am looking at my little dove that 
is ^ffcwg^upon the roof, and w'ants to say good-bye to me.” 

You silly boy!” said the wife, “ that is not your little dove; 
i. is the morning sun that shines on the chimney-top.” But 
Roland went on crumbling his bread, and throwing it on the 
• ground. ^Vnd thus they went on still farther into the wood 
Ashore chev had never been before in all their life. There 
They were again told to sit down by a large fire, and sleep; 
and tlie wcodritan and his wife said they would come in the 
evening and fetch them away. In tnc afternoon Roland 
shared May-bird’s breaB, because he had strewed all his upon 
the road; but the day passed away, and evening passed away 
too, and no one came to the poor childreq. Still J^cAand 
comforted May-bird, and said, ” Wait till the moon rises; 

' then I ^all see the crumbs of bread which I have strewed, 


and they >vill show us the way home.” 

Thc^ioon rose; but when Roland looked for the cijimbs, 
they we^ft gone, for thousands of litfte birds in the wood 
had found them and picked them up. Roland, however, set 
out to try and find his way,ho™^ but they soon lost themielvgs 
in the wildcr^ss, and went on through night and* all the 
next day, till at last they^y down anctfell^asleep for weariness: 
and another day they went on as before, but still did not 
reach the end of the wood, iid were as hungry as could be, 


for they had nothing to eat., 


16 


(Bl7^ 
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In the afrernoon of the third day they came to a strange 
little hut, i^ide of bread, with a roof of cake, and windows 
of sparklingV^ugar. “ Now we will sit down and eat till we 
have h^d enough,” said Roland. “ I will eat off the roof for 
my share; do you eat the windows, May-bird, they will be 
nice and sweet for you.” Vv'hilst May-bird, however, was 
picking at the sugar, a sweet, pretty voice called from within: 

“ Tip, tap! who goes there?” 

But the children answered: 

“ The wind, the wind. 

That blows through the air!” 

and went on eating; and May-bird broke out a round pane 
of the window for herself, and .Roland tore off a large piece 
of cake from the roof, whe.i the door opened, a’^d a little old 
feiry came gliding out. At this JNIay-bird and Roland were • 
so frightened, that they let fall whaf they had, in their hands. 
But the old lady shook her head, and said, “ Dear children, 
where have you been wandering about? * ewhe in with me; 
you shall have sometning, good.” So sjie took them both by 
the hand, and led th^m into her littlfc hut, and brought out 
plenty to eat,—milk and pancakes, with sugar, apples, and 
nuts', and then^two beautiful little beds were got ready, and 
May-bird and Roland laid themselves down, and thought 
they were in heaven; but the fair}' was a spiteful dne, and < 
had made her pretty sweetmeat house to entrap littl^ children. 
Early^in the morning, before they were awake, she Vent to 
their little bed, and wlien ihe saw the two sleeping aixi looking 
so sweetly, she had no pity on them, b«t was glad they were 
iQ her power. Then she took up ^land, and put him in a 
little coop by himsejf; and when he awoke, .he•found himseft' 
behind, a grating, shut up as little chi^ens are: but she shook 
May-bird, and calle'd out, “ G^t up, you lazy little thing, 
and fetch some water; and go into the kitchen and cook 
somethiftg good to eat: tyou brqther is shut* up yonder; 1 

‘ " I ’ 
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shall first fatten him, and when he is fat, 1 thiA 1 shall eat 

him.” I 

When the fairy was gone, the little girl wat«ed her time 
and got up and ran to Roland, and told him what she had 
heard, and said, “ We must run away quickly, for the old 
woman is a bad fairy, and wMl kill us.” But Roland said, 

“ You must first steal away her fairy wand, that we may 
save ourselves if she should follow.” Then the little maiden 
ran back and fetched the magic wand, and away they went 
together; so when the old fairy came j;)ack, she could see 
no one at home, and sprang in a great rage to the window, 
and looked out into the wide world (which she could do far 
anu'i;^!?,!^, Snd a long way off she spied May-bird running 
away with her dear Roland. “ You are already a great waj 
ofF,” said she; “ but you will still fall into my hands.” Then 
she put on |ier boots, which walked several miles at a step, 

■ and scarcely made two steps with them, before she overtook 
the, children: ,but May-^ird saw that the fairy was coming 
after them, and By the help of the wand turned her dear 
Roland into a‘» lakfe, and herself into a swan which swam 
about in the middlfe it. So the,fair^ set herself*down on 
the shore, and took ^ g^eat deal of troiflble to decoy the swan, 
and threw crumbs of bread to it; but it would not come near 
her, and she was forced to go home^in the evening, without 
taking her revenge. And May-bird changed herself*and her 
dear'Rdlahd back into their own forms once more, and they 
ivent joiymeying on the whole night until the dawn of day; 
and tHSh the maiden turned herself into a beautiful rose, 
which j;?ew in the midst of a quick-aet hedge, and Roland 
sat by the side and played upon his fllite. 

The fairy soon came striding along. “ Good piper,V said -. 
She, “ may J# pluck the beautiful rose ,for myself?** “ Oh 
yes,” answered he; “ alid I will play to .you meantime.” So 
when she had crept injo the hedge in a great hurry to gather 
the flower (for she well kne^ what it was), he began to play 
upon his flute; and, whet^ier she Jiked it or not, such was 
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the wonderf#! power of the music that she was forced to dance 
a merry jig, nn and on without any rest. And a!!s he did not 
cease playing moment, the thorns at length tore the clothes 
from off her body, and pricked her sorely, and there she 
stuck quite fast. 

Then May-bird was free o'Ace more; but she w^ very 
tired, and Roland said, “ Now I will hasten home for help, 
and by and by we will be married.” And May-bird said, 
“ I will stay here in the meantime and wait for you; and, 
that no one may kn^w me, I will turn myself into “a stone and 
lie in the comer of yonder field.” Then Roland went away, 
and May-bird was to wait for him. But Roland met with 
another maiden, who pleased him so much that h^^op^ed 
where she lived, and forgot his former friend; and when 
May-bird had stayed in the field a long time, and found he 
did not come back, she besame quite sorrowful, and turned 
herself into a little daisy, and thought to herself, “ Someone . 
will come and tread me under foott and so ipy sorrows ,will 
end.” But it so happened that as a shepherd was keeping 
watch in the field he found the flower, alid chinking it very 
pretty, took it home, ^lac^d it in a box jn his room, and said, 
“ I have never found*so pretty a flowPer^ before.” From that 
time everything throve wonderfully at the shepherd’s house: 
when he got up in the morning, all the household work was 
ready done; the room was swept and cleaned; the fire made, 
and the water fetched: and in the afternoon, wheh he came 
home, the table-cloth was laid and a good dinner ready set 
for him. He could not make out how all this happened; 
for he saw no one ut his house; and although k pleased 
him well enough he ^as at length troubled to think how 
it, coald be, and went to a cunning woman who Wed hard 
by, and asked her ;vhat he should do. She ^aid, “ TherE 
musto be witchcraft in it; look out ttf*morrow momiiig early, 
and see if anything stirs about in the foom; if it does, throw 
a white cloth at onca over it, ^d then the witchcraft will 
be stopped.” The shepherd di4 as' she said, and the next 
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morning saw the box open and the daisy come j^ut: then he 
sprang up quickly and threw a white cloth o'lr it: in an 
instant the spe4 was broken, and May-birdistood before 
him, for it was s^e who had taken care of his house for him; 
and as she was so,beautiful he asked her if she woufd marry 
him. ^he said, “ No,” because she wished to be faithful to 
her dear Roland; but she agreed to stay and keep house for 
him. 

Time passed on, and Roland was to be married to the 
maiden that he had found; and according to an old custom 
in that land, all the maidens were to come and sing songs 
in praise of the bride and bridegroom. But May-bird was 
so*gi-i'^r<'d when she heard that her dearest Roland had for¬ 
gotten her, and was to be married to another, that her heart 
seemed as if it would burst within her, and she would not go 
for a long t’me. At length she was forced to go with the 
rest; but she kept hiding herself behind the others until 
she,w'aA left the last. Then she could not any longer help 
coming forward; ind the moment she began to sing, Roland 
sprarfg up, and 'cried out, “ That is the true bride; I will 
have no other but hpr;” for he kpew^her by the'sound of 
her voice; and all t^at he had forgotten came back irito his 
mind, and his heart w'as opened towards her. So faithful 
May-bird was married to her dear Roland, and thertf was 
an end of her sorrows; and from that time forw'ard she 
lived hdppily till she died. 
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theImouse, the bird, and the 

SAUSAGE 

f 

Once upon a time a mouse, a bird, and a sausage took it 
into their heads to keep houSe together: and, to be sure, 
they managed to live for a long time very comfortably and 
happily; and beside that added a great deal to their store, 
so as to become very rich. It was the bird’s business to fly 
every day into the fiDrest and bring wood; the mouse had to 
carry’ the water, to make the fire, and lay the cloth for dinner; 
but the sausage was cook to the household. 

He who is loo' well off often begins to be lazy'ar^^An long 
for something fresh. Now it happened one day that our 
bird met with one of his friends, to whom he boasted greatly 
of his good plight. But the other bird laughed at him for 
a poor fool, who worked hard, whilst the tvo at home had 
an easy job of it: for when the mouse had«,made her .fire 
and fetched the water, she went and laid* down in her own 
little room till she was called to lay the clofh;' And the srfusage 
sat by th£‘ pot, and ha'd nt^hing to do bti+ to see that the food 
was well cooked; ana when it was fti^al-time, had only to 
butter, salt, and get it ready to eat, which it could do in 
a mitiute. The bird flew’ home, and having laid his burden 
on the ground, they all sat down to table, and after they 
had made their meal slept soundly,until the nexf^rhofhing. 
Could any life be more glorious than this? , 

The next day the bird, who had been told whaT^to do 
by his friend, would fiot ^o into the forest, saying, he had 
waited on them, and b^en made a fool «f long enough; they 
. should change about, and tak^ t^eir turns at the work. 
Although the mouse^and the sausage begged hai^ that things 
might go on as they.wer^, the bird c^Vried the day. So they 
cast lots, and the lot fell upon, the $,ausage to fetch wood, 
while the mouse waF .to be cook, and the bird was to bring 
the watef. 
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What happened by thus taking people from Mheir proper 
work? The sausage set out towards the wood, tile little bird 
made a fire, the ^ouse set on the pot, and on^ waited for 
the sausage to come home and bring wood for the n^xt day. 
Bat the sausage kjpt away so long that they both thought 
sometliing must have happened to him, and the bird flew 
out a little way to look out for him; but not far off he found 
a do<; on the road, who said he had met with a poor little 
sausage, and taking him for fair prey, had laid hold of him 
and knocked him down. The bird maefc a charge against 
the dv)g of (^pen robbery and murder; but words were of no 
use, for the dog said, he found the sausage out of its proper 
worR, ■jnd under false colours; and so he w^as taken for a 
t.py and lost his life. The little bird took up the wood very 
sorrowfully, and went home and told w'hat he had seen and 
heard. The mouse and he were very much grieved, but 
• agreed to do their best and keep together. 

TJie little bird undertook to spread the table, and the 
mouse got ready the dinner; but when she went to dish it 
.p, slje fell intf)'thb pot and was drowned. When the bird 
came into the kitchen and wanted^the^dinner to jSut upon 
thf table, no cook to be seen; so he threw the wood 
about here, there, and everywhere, and called and sought 
on all sides, but still could not find the cook. Meantime the 
fire fell upon the wood and set it on fire; the bird hastened 
away to *gel water, but h^s bucket fell into the well, and he 


after it; 



d so ends the story of this clever family. 
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THE JUNIPER-TREE 

I 

A long while ago, perhaps as much as two thousand years, 
there was a rich man who had a wife o^ whom he was very 
fond; but they had no child en. Now in the garden before 
the house where they lived there stood a juniper-tree; and 
one winter’s day as the lady was standing under the juniper- 
tree, paring an apple, she cut her finger, and the drops of 
blood trickled dovjn upon the snow. “ Ah!” saifi she, sighing 
deeply and looking down upon the blood, “ how happy 
should I be if I had a little child as white as snow and as 
red as blood!” And as she was saying this, she ergw t^uite 
cheerful, and was sure her wish would be fulfilled. And 
after a little time the snow went away, and soon afterwards 
the fields began to look green. Next the spring came, and 
the meadows were dressed with flowers; the trees put forth 
their green leaves; the young branches shed their •blo^oms 
upon the ground; and the little birdi sang through the 
groves. And then came summer, and the sweet-smelling 
flowers V)f the juni^er-tpee began to'pnfold; and the lady’s 
heaA leaptid within* her, and she fell, on her knees for joy. 
But when autumn drew near, the fruit was thick upon 
th»‘trees. Then the \ady plucked the red berries from the 
juniper-tree, and looked sad and sorrowful; and she called 
her husband to her, and said, ” I die, bury nil: Under the* 
juniper-tree.” Not long after this a pretty little child was 
born; it was, as the lady wished, as red as blood ai^as :ivhite 
as snow; and as sosn as she had looked upon it, her joy 
overcame her, and sh(; fainted away and (fied. 

, Tlhen her husband buried Ijjer vjnder the juniper-tree, and 
wept and mourned^over her; but after a Iittl*,while he grfew 
better,, and at length dfied up his tCars, and married another 
wife. 

Time passed on, and he had a daughter bom; but the child 
of the'first wife, that wUs as rfd as blood'and as white as 
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snow, was a little boy. The mother loved her ^ughter very 
much, but hated the little boy, and bethought’ herself how 
she might get her husband’s money for hir own child; 
so she used the poor fellow very harshly, and w^ always 
pushii^ him abouj from one corner of the house to another, 
and thumping him one while* and pinching him another, so 
that he was for ever in fear of her, and when he came home 
from school could never find a place in the house to play 
in. 

Now it happened that once, when th.^ mother was going 
into her store-room, the little girl came up to her, and said, 
“ Mother, may I have an apple?” “ Yes, my dear,” said 
slie, a^d ^ave her a nice rosy apple out of the chest. Now 
you mngt know that this chest had a very thick heavy lid, 
with a great sharp iron lock upon it. “ Mother,” said the 
little girl, “ pray give me one for my little brother too.” 
Her mother did not much like this; however, she said, “ Yes, 
my, child; when he comes from school, he shall have one 
too.” As -^he waS speaking, she looked out of the window 
and ^w the Iftde ' boy coming; so she took the apple from 
her daughter, and threw it back i^to l5ie chest and shut the 
lid, telling her that sjid should have it again whe» her brother 
came home. When the little boy^came to the door, this 
wicked woman said to him with a kind voice, “ Corlle in, 
my dear, and I will give you an apple.” “ How lind you 
are, mother!” said the h’ttle boy; “ I should like to have an 
apple v^ry much.” “ Well, come with me then,” said she. 
So^ehe took him into the store-room and lifte^ up the cover 
of the chest, and said, “ There, take f)ne out yourself-^’ and 
then, as the littlei boy stooped down to reach one of the*appleff- 
out o^the chest, bang! ,she,let tlie lid fall, so hard that Jiis 
head fell ofj-iimongst the apples. Whe® she found what she 
had donef'she was ve^ much frigly;ened, and did not'know 
how she should get the blajne off her shoulders. However, 
she went into her bedroom, and took a»white handkerchief out 
of a drawer, and then fitted the iittle bov’s head'upon his 
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neck, and tild the handkerchief round it, so that no one could 
see what had happened, and seated him on a stool before 
the door witl the apple in his hand. , 

Soon^ aftenvards Margery came into the kitchen to her 
mother, who was standing by the fire, ,and stirring about 
some hot water in a pot. “ Mother,” said Margery, “ my 
brother is sitting before the door with an apple in his hand. 
I asked him to give it me, but he did not say a word, and 
looked so pale that I was quite frightened.” “ Nonsensei” 
said her mother; “ go back again, and if he won’t answer 
you, give him a good box on the ear.” Margery went back 
and said, “ Brother, give me that apple.” But he answered 
not a word; so she gave him a box on the ear;' ^(Limme- 
diately his head fell off. At this, you may be surq, «ihe was 
sadly frightened, and ran screaming out to her mother that 
she had knocked off her brother’s head, and ci;ied as if her 
heart would break. “ Oh, Margery!” said her mother, “ what 
have you been doing? However, what is done catinot be 
undone; so we had better put him out dr the way, and say 
nothing to anyone about it.” * € « « 

When S.he father dime^home to dinner, he said, “ Where 
is my‘little boy?” And his wife said ftofhing, but put a large 
dish of black soup upon the table; and Margery wept bitterly 
all tke time, and could not hold up her head. And the father 
asked aker his llittle boy again. “ Oh,” said his wife, “ I 
should think he is gone to his uncle’s.” “ WhSt business 
could he have to go away without bidding me gq^-bye?” 
said his father. “ I know he wished very much to go)^’«Gaid 
the woman; “ and bftggeid me to let him stay there some 
'time;‘he will be well taken care of there.’i “ Ah,” said the 
•fathe#, “ I don’t like that;* he pught not to have goije away 
without wishing me,good-bye.” And with thal^ he began to 
eat; <but he seemed.stilj sorrowful A>out his sen^ and said, 
“ Margery, what do you cry so,for? your brother will come 
back again, I hope.”* But Margery by and by slipped out 
of the room and went to,<her drawers and took her best silk 
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handkerchief out of them, and tying it round her lit|le brother’s 
bones, carried them out of the house, weeping bitterly all 
the while, and lai^ them under the juniper-tree;#and as soon 
as she had done this, her heart felt lighter, and she left olf 
crying, 'I'hen the jipipcr-tree began to move itself backwards 
and forwards, and to stretch sits branches out, one from 
another, and then bringing them together again, just like a 
jicrson clapping hands for joy: and after this, a kind of cloud 
came from 'the tree, and in the middle of the cloud was a 
burning fire,'and out of the fire came a pretty bird, that flew 
away into the air, singing merrily. And as soon as the bird 
was gone, the handkerchief and the little boy were gone too, 
an J the. Jree looked just as it had done before; but Margery 
iclt quit<^happy and joyful within herself, just as if she had 
known that her brother had been alive again, and went into 
the house and ate her dinner. • 

. But the bird flew away, and perched upon the roof of a gold- 
smith's house, ^nd sang: 

“ My moTher slew her little son; 

\\y father^fbought me l<jst gone: 

But prettj Margery pitied 

And laid me under the juniper-tree; 

And now I rove so merrily, 

As over the hills and dales I fly: 

Oh what a fine bird am I!” 

* 

Tjjp*gffldsmith was sitting in his shop finishing a gold 
chain; and when he heard the bitd singing on the house¬ 
top, he ^started up,so suddenly that or* or his shoes slipped 
off; however, without stojjpin^ to fut it on again, he rai> out 
irfto th^street «vith his aprdh on, holding his pincers in one 
hand, and gold cha^ in the other. And when he •saw 
the bird sitting on the roof with the sun lining on its bright 
feathers, he said, “ Hpw sw^tly you wng, my pretty bird! 
pray sing that Sbng Again.”. “ No,’l said the bird, ‘il can’t 
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sing twice ybr nothing; if you will give me that gold chain, 
I’ll try what I can do.” “ There,” said the goldsmith, “ take 
the chain, <nly pray sing that song again.’^’ So the bird flew 
down, and taking the chain in its right claw, perched a little 
nearer to the goldsmith, and sang: ^ 

“ My mother slew her little son; 

My father thought me lost and gone: 

But pretty Margery pitied me, 

And Jaid me under the juniper-tree;' 

And now I rove so merrily, 

As over the hills and dales I fly: 

Oh what a fine bird am I!” . 


After that the bird flew away to a shoemaker’s, and sitting 
upon the roof of the house, sang the same song as it had 
done before. 

When the shoemaker heard the*song, he/an to».the door 
without his coat, and looked up to the top of the house; 
but he was obliged to hold his hand before his eyes.tbecause 
the surf shone so btigh^y. “ Bird,” said he, “ how sweetly 
you'‘sing!’* Then he called into tke^ house, “ Wifel wife! 
come out here, and see what a pretty bird is singing on the 
topfcof our house!” and he called out his children and work¬ 
men; 'and they-all ran out and stood gazing at the bird, with 
its beautiful red and green feathers, and the btlgut'-golden» 
ring about its neck, and eyes which glittered like the stars. 
“ O bird!” said the shoemaker, “ pray sing that so*hg4 a^in.” 

No,” said the birdf>“ L cannot sing twice for nothing; you 
mus'x give me something if I do.” U Wife,” said the shoe- 
mak.;r, “ run upstairs into the workshop, and brihg me down 
the best pair of n^w red shoes you can findr” So his w’ife 
ran. and fetched them. “Here, i<ly pretty biid,” said the 
shoemaker, “ take these shoes; byt pray sing that song 
again.” The bird came down, and faWng the shoes in his 
left claw, flew uo again (to the house-tbp, a^d sang: 
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“ My mother slew her little son; 

My father thought me lost and gone: 
But pretty Margery pitied me, 

^And ftid me under the juniper-tree; 
And now I rove so merrily, 

As ove» the hills and dales I fly: 

Oh what a fine bfrd am II” 


And when he had done singing, he flew away, holding 
the shoes intone claw and the chain in the other. And he 
flew a long, long way off, till at last he cafhe to a mill. The 
mill was going “ Clipper, clapper! clipper, clapper!” and in 
th<^ mill were twenty millers, who were all hard at work 
hewing » piiilstone; and the millers hewed, “ Hick, hack! 
hick, hd*k!” and the mill went on, “ Clipper, clapper! 
clipper, clapper!” 

So the bir'^’ perched upon a linflen-tree close by the mill, 
hnd began its song: 

“ My mother slew her little son; 

Mji father thought me lost and gone:—” 


Here two of the mil]ers«left off thei* w'otk and list^ened. 


“ But pretty Margery pitiedime, 

And laid me under the juniper-tr|e;—” 


New all the millers but oAe looked up and left their work. 

" And now I rove so merrily, 

As over the hills and dales i fly: 

Oh^wha# a fine bird am ♦!”* 

"Just afe tlie song was enefed, the last miller heard it, anti 
started upytfrtd said, “O bird! how sweetly you sing^ do 
let me hear the whole^ of that .song; fWray, sing it again!” 
“ No,” said the bird, I caifnot sing tyice for nothing; give 
me that millstdhe, I’ll, sing agpin.” “ Why,” ^aid the 
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man, ** tht millstone does not belong to me; if it was all 
mine, you should have it and welcome.” “ Come,” said 
the other njillers, “ if he will only sing ^hat song again, he 
shall have the millstone.” Then the bird came down from 
the tree: and the tw'enty millers fetched long poles and 
worked and worked, ” Heav* ho! heave ho!” till at last they 
raised the millstone on its side; and then the bird put its 
head through the hole in the middle of it, and flew away 
tc the linden-tree, and sang the same song as it had done 
before. 

And when he had done he spread his wings, and with the 
chain in one claw, and the shoes in the other, and the mill¬ 
stone about his neck, he flew away to his father’s bguse.* 

Now it happened that his father and mother an^ hlargery 
were sitting together at dinner. His father was saying, “ How 
light and cheerful I am!”4; But his mother said, “ Oh, I am 
so heavy and so sad; I feel just as if a great storm was coming 
on.” And Margery said nothing,* but sat ^nd cried, ^ Just 
then the bird came flying along, and perched upon the top 
of the house; “ Bless me!” said the fari;h<.ri| “,how cheerful 
I am; T feel as if k>was about to sle an old friend again.” 

” AKis!” s^id the mdcher, “ I am so sad, and my teeth chatter 
so, and yet -it seems as if my blood was all on fire in my 
veifis!” and she tore ^pen her gown to cool herself. And 
Margery sat b)r herself in a corner, wdth her plate on her 
lap before her, and wept so bitterly that she crUd'^het plate» 
quite full of tears. 

And the bird flew to the top of the juniper-tree, ^ng: 


<C 


My niot^er slew her little son;—” 


e 


Then the mother held her eur,s with her handu, a^id shut 
her eyes close, that'she might neither see rior^c^r; but there 
was a'sound in hec eats like a frightful storm, wd her eyes 
turned and glared like lightnirtg. 

• “ My father thought rpe lost^hnd |bne:—** 
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O wife!*^ said the father, what a beautiful b^d that is, 
and how finely he sings; and his feathers glitter in the sun 


like so many sparkles!” 


“ But pretty Margery pitied me. 

And laid me under Jihe juniper-tree ;—** 


At this Margery lifted up her head and sobbed sadly, and 
her father said, “ I must go out, and look at that bird a little 
^learcr.” “ C5h! don’t leave me alone,’* iaid his wife; I 
feel just as if the house \^as burning/* However, he would 
go out to look at the bird; and it went on singing: 

But now I rove so merrily, 

As over the hills and dales I fly: 

Oh what a line bird^m I!” 

As^soon as th,e bird had done singing, he let fall the gold 
chain upon his father’s neck, and it fitted so nicely that he 
v^ent bjt’k intp tiic* house and said, ** Look here, what a beau¬ 
tiful chain the bird has'^iven me; ogly^ee how grarfJ it is!” 
But his wife was so fjjightened that she*xell all ajgng oif the 
floor, so that her cap flew off, and she ^ay as if she were dead. 
And when the bird began singing again, hlargery said,*‘‘ I 
must go out and see whether the bird has n8t something to 
» give nfe.*^ ^Vnd just as sljc was going out of the door, the 
bird let fi^I the red shoes before her: and when she had put 
on the«ehoes, she all at once became quite ligh^ and h^py, 
and jumpod into the house, and said, if I was so hea\yhntt 
sad when I went oiit, swid now I am so^happy! see whflirfine ^ 
shoes tl^ bu'd has given n^e!** ^TL'h^n the mother said, “ Well^ ^ 
if \he world should fall to*pieces, I myst go out and try 
whether I alfall riot be Ifbtter in the ^if.J* And as she *vas 
going out, the bird let :fall thg millstone upon her head and 
crushed her to pieces^ • 

The father ai?fcl Margery,, hearing the noise, ran out, and 
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Saw nothing but smoke and fire and fiame rising up frofii 
the place; and when this was passed and gone, fiiere stopd 
the little boy beside them; and he took his father and 
Margery by the hand, and they went into the house, and 
ate their dinner together very happily. 






